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S 
THE SECOND ADVENT NOT PREMILLENNIAL. 


HE Church has always expected a Second Coming of Christ to 
the earth, ever since He ascended to heaven. Many Comings 
of the Saviour are spoken of in the New Testament. But a literal, per- 
sonal advent is the great Coming to which Christians have been looking 
forward for more than eighteen hundred years. In our day a few 
scholarly men have maintained that there is no personal Coming to be 
expected—that only spiritual and providential Comings were prom- 
ised, and that the parousia of the New Testament is nothing but the 
presence of Christ with His people which He pledged to His disciples 
before He left the world. This view, however, is clearly contradicted 
by the undeniable fact that the apostles in their writings often spoke of 
the parousia as an event still future, long after the promise of the Re- 
deemer’s spiritual presence with His Church had begun to be fulfilled ; 
and Paul expressly cautions the Thessalonians against.the belief that 
the parousia was just at hand. 

But while almost all Christians are agreed in regard to a future 
personal advent of Christ, there is a wide difference of opinion in the 
Church respecting a future millennium, or reign of righteousness on 
the earth during a long period of at least a thousand years. Multi- 
tudes have believed and still believe that the predicted millennium is 
either wholly past or has long since begun. This view, it seems to us, 
has gained currency in consequence of a reaction from the extreme 
doctrines of the early Chiliasts, some of whom entertained grossly 
carnal ideas in regard to the millennium, or from other errors associated 
with the faith of those who have expected a future triumph of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the world. It has long been deemed the only al- 
ternative either to expect aliteral reign of Christ in person on the earth, 
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or to deny that His kingdom is ever to overcome all opposition, and 
be acknowledged as supreme and universal among men before the 
general resurrection and the final judgment at the end of the media- 
torial reign. But in process of time the Church was brought to ac- 
cept a doctrine of the millennium equally removed from that of the 
Chiliasts and that of the Preterists. It was seen by many, long be- 
fore the time of Whitby and the Westminster Assembly, that a belief 
in the universal prevalence of Christianity on the earth did not of ne- 
cessity involve the peculiar features of the old Chiliastic scheme, 
while it afforded scope for a fair interpretation of the ancient prophe- 
cies respecting the future kingdom of Christ, and met the longings of 
all Christian hearts for the salvation of the perishing millions of our 
race. This doctrine we accept as Scriptural and true, and as being 
alone reconcilable with the obvious teachings of the Bible. And ac- 
cordingly we hold that, in strictness, all Christians are sz//engrians, who 
believe that all nations are yet to serve Christ on the earth, whether 
before or after His Second Coming; while we regard the premzllenarian 
doctrine as neither Scriptural nor salutary in its influence upon the minds 
and characters of those who embrace it. We believe that while there 
were premillenarians in the Church from the middle of the second cent- 
ury onward to the fourth century, there was during that period of 
persecution and discouragement a glimmer of clearer light in respect to 
the future Coming of a purely spiritual kingdom on the earth. 

It will, however, be the chief object of this article to present what 
we believe to be the Scriptural doctrine regarding the millennium in 
its relation to the Second Coming of Christ. And first, we shall en- 
deavor to show that there can be no millennium after the Second Ad- 
vent; or, in other words, that our Lord’s Second Coming will not be 
followed by the establishment of His kingdom on the earth. 

Against the doctrine of the pre-millennial advent of Christ we offer 
the following considerations. 

1. It is sustained by xo direct evidence. 

This position is extremely important. For if Christ is to come the 
second time, not merely to judge the world, but to set up a glorious 
kingdom, and to reign personally on the earth a thousand years, the 
inspired writers could not have failed to indicate these events together 
in many particular passages. It is incredible that they should have 
left such a relation of great facts which the Church was expected to 
accept as a part of their cherished faith, to be made out by connect- 
ing together passages found in different connections and remote from 
one another, or from obscure hints, the meaning of which would, of 
necessity, be uncertain except as explained by comparison with other 
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Scriptures. Writers whose minds were full of expectation that their 


Lord would hereafter come visibly to the earth, and set up His king- 
dom and reign here in person a thousand years, must, unless super- 
naturally withheld, have referred very often to these two events /ogether 
and in this order, in such clear terms as to forbid honest misappre- 
hension. Now, what we maintain is, that there is not a single pas- 
sage, either in the Old Testament or the New, in which the Second 
Coming of Christ is directly spoken of as preceding the establishment 
of His kingdom on the earth. 

The only passage in the Old Testament that has been often referred 
to as a direct proof on this point, is found in Daniel vii. 13, 14, where 
the prophet says that he “saw in the night visions; and, behold, one 
like the Son of man came on the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days, and there was given him dominion and glory and a 
kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages should serve him.” 
But this coming ¢o the Ancient of Days to receive a kingdom, had its 
clear fulfilment when Christ ascended to heaven on a cloud and 
took His seat at the Father’s right hand, as recorded in Acts i. 9, and 
ii. 32-36. (Compare Acts v. 31, 10, 36; Eph. i. 20-22; 1 Pet. iii. 22.) 
It has been argued, we know, that the Second Coming of Christ must be 
spoken of in Dan. vii. 13, 14, because the judgment upon the beast, 
and the little horn, which is assumed to be antichrist, is mentioned 
in vv. Q-II as taking place before the receiving of the kingdom by the 
Son of man. But it seems plain that the little horn spoken of in ver. 
II was no other than Antiochus. (Comp. viii. 8-27; xi. 21, etc.)* It 
should be noticed, moreover, that the judgment in vii. g-11 was held 
and executed by “the Ancient of Days,” and not by “the Sor of 
man,” to whom a// judgment has been committed since His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and who is to be the acting judge at His Second 
Coming. (See Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16; 2 Cor. v.10; 2 Thess. i. 7— 
10, ii. 8.)f Thus the kingdom of heaven, which was “at hand” when 
John the Baptist preached, was set up when Christ passed into the 
heavens on a cloud and came to the Ancient of Days after judgment 


* The little horn in Dan. viii. 9, is evidently the same as the little horn of vii. 8, 11, 
although the latter sprang from the fourth horn (one of the four kingdoms) of the di- 
vided empire of Alexander, and the former came up among the ten horns, which are ten 
kings in the one kingdom. It is conceded by many commentators that the little horn 
of viii. 9 is Antiochus, but they find azother little horn in vii. 8; in the latter they see 
‘the antichrist of the Old Testament,” and in the former, ‘‘ the antichrist of the New 
Testament!” To such a medley are the prophecies of Daniel reduced, to save a theory. 

+If Antiochus Epiphanes should be regarded as a type of antichrist, for which there 
is no Scriptural evidence, it would not follow that the primary and literal reference is 


not to the great Syrian persecutor. The immediate and obvious reference is clearly to. 
him. (Compare Chap xi.) 
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had been executed upon the enemies of the Ancient Church, and 
when “the time was fulfilled” for the introduction of the predicted 
reign of the Messiah. 

One other passage in the Old Testament is sometimes appealed to 
in this connection. It is alleged that in Zechariah xiv. 4, the Second 
Coming of Christ is foretold, and that the following verses describe 
the scenes and events of the latter-day glory. 

But if we accept this interpretation, we must believe that Christ be- 
comes a man of war; that, like an earthly general, He takes His stand 
for the observation of the contending armies on the Mount of Olives, 
and that while He is standing there the mountain splits asunder to 
create a valley through which His people make their escape toa place 
of security; also that living waters afterward literally flow out from 
Jerusalem toward the Mediterranean Sea and toward the Dead Sea 
and that moral and spiritual changes are not referred to in the whole 
chapter. He who can receive this chapter in a literal sense, can be 
at no loss for proofs of almost any position from prophecy or parable. 
The Coming of the Lord God with all His saints, is no more literal 
and visible than the rest of the scene.* The Coming of the Lord in 
Zech. xiv. 4 is simply God's interposition for judgment upon the foes of 
His true Church, which is followed at length by the scenes of the latter- 
day described in costume borrowed from the Old Testament econo- 


my and the physical features of Jerusalem and its surroundings.t It 
is a weak cause that rests for its chief support upon a literal construc- 
tion of such highly-wrought prophetical representations. 


* Similar language is used in Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2, where we are told that the 
Lord came from Sinai and shined forth from Mount Paran—the wilderness of Sinai— 
and came with ‘‘ten thousand of His saints.” But who believes that God and His 
saints were seen by the Israelites shining from Sinai to Mount Seir and. through Paran, 
at the giving of the law ? (Comp. Hab. iii. 1-6; 1 Kings xxii. 19.) The literal events at 
Sinai were no doubt the basis of such subsequent symbolical descriptions as that of 
Zechariah xiv. It is possible that this difficult passage is a symbolical description of 
the new heavens and new earth (see Delitzsch). In that case there is no difficulty, for 
the millennium is not referred to. 


+See Prof. Wright’s Bampton Lectures on Zechariah. The great mistake of most 
premillenarians is that they interpret the New Testament by the Old, and not the Old 
Testament in the light of the New. The symbols of the Old Testament are, of course, 
conformed to the associations and modes of conception to which the Hebrews were ac- 
customed. But the key toa full understanding of such representations is found in such 
passages in the New Testament as John. xviii. 36 ; Acts ii. 33-36; Rom. iv. 8, xi. 11-26; 
Gal. iii. 24-29; Heb. viii. 8-13. The typical shell of the Hebrew economy is cast aside 
in the New Testament, and those who expect a revival of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
or one like it at Jerusalem, would do well to study Gal. iii. 3. The early premillenni- 
alists did not hold the modern doctrine in regard to the heirship of the Jews. The 
Christian Church, in their view, was the true Israe], and the heir of the promises. (See 
Justin, Barnabas, Lactantius.) 
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When we come, however, to the New Testament we find many 
undoubted references to the Second Coming of Christ, about which 
there is no dispute. Such are Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31-46; 1 Cor. xv. 
23-28; Phil. iii. 20, 21; 1 Thess. i. 10; iv. 16, 17, etc. Now, is there 
any allusion to the setting up of a kingdom on the earth at or after 
the Second Advent in any one of these scores of passages? Nota 
single instance of the kind has been pointed out. The only exam- 
ples appealed to are cases in which the destruction of Judaism is 
confessedly spoken of in the same immediate connection; or pas- 
sages about the meaning of which judicious commentators have 
always differed. These cases we shall consider hereafter. Now, this 
fact that in all the clear references to the Second Advent in the New 
Testament, there is not one in which there is a word about the set- 
ting up of the Redeemer’s kingdom on the earth as a sequel of His 
coming, seems to us decisive against the doctrine that the Second 
Coming is to be premillennial. 

2. Not one of the passages from which it is zxferred that the Sec 
ond Advent is spoken of in connection with the subsequent establish 
ment of a kingdom on the earth will fairly bear such a construction. 

The first of these passages is found in Luke xxi. 27-31, where 
Jesus says to His disciples, “Then shall they see the Son of man 
coming on acloud with power and great glory.” ‘So likewise ye, 
when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom 
of God is nigh at hand.” But is this coming on a cloud, the literal 
Second Advent? We answer no; and for the following reasons: 

(1) While Matthew answers the question, “‘ What shall be the sign 
of the end of the world ?”” Mark and Luke only refer to the destruc- 
tion of the temple (Mark xiii. 1, 2, 4; Luke xxi. 5-7). (2) In Luke 
xxi. 20, the destruction of Jerusalem is clearly described. (3) In 
Luke xxi. 32, the latter part of the same passage, our Saviour says, 
“Verily I say unto you, 7hzs generatioz shall not pass away till all 
be fulfilled.” The plain meaning is that the generation then living 
would not entirely pass off the stage until a// the events previously 
mentioned, the coming of the Son of man included, should take 
place (compare Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28). In the latter of these passages 
Christ declared that some of those persons then present would not 
taste of death—would not die—till they should “see the Son of man 
coming in His kingdom.”* (4) There is nothing in the passage in 





* * The word genea—generation—does sometimes in the Greek classics, and perhaps 
in the Septuagint, signify a tribe or race. But there is no such use to be found in the 
New Testament, as Prof. Schaff well remarks. (See his ‘‘ Int. Rev. Commentary,” p. 
322.) ‘‘This meaning (race or people) occurs in Homer. and other classics, but not in 
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Luke, or in the parallels of Matthew and Mark, to forbid this obvious 
construction of the Saviour’s words. Matthew xxiv. 36, and Mark 
xiii. 32, create no difficulty, for the day and hour of Jerusalem’s de- 
struction were as truly unknown as the time of the Second Advent. 
The darkening of the sun and moon and the falling of the stars, in 
Matthew xxiv.. 29, and the parallel of Mark, are figures of the over- 
throw of a civil or ecclesiastical polity, as appears from the use of the 
very same language in Isaiah xiii. 10, to describe the destruction of 
Babylon. And the representation that the Son of man would “ be 
seen coming in a cloud,” is in accordance with the usage of the Rab- 
bis who called the Messiah “the Cloud-comer,” and “the Son of a 
Cloud.” In Psalm civ. 3, God is said to “make the clouds His char- 
iot.” In Isaiah xix. 1, which refers to “the burden of Egypt,” we 
have the words, “ Behold, the Lord rideth upon a cloud, and shall 
come into Egypt.” “ And our Lord said to the High-Priest (Matt. xxvi. 
64), Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming on the clouds of heaven” (Revised Version). 
The “coming on the clouds” was thus to be continuous (henceforth), 
as well as the “sitting at the right hand of power”; and both were 
to be seen by the Jews.* What becomes now of the confident asser- 
tion that “coming on the clouds” is used alone to describe the Sec- 
ond Advent of Christ ? We conclude, then, that there is nothing in 
Luke xxi. in relation to the setting up of a kingdom on the earth 
after the Second Coming of the Lord. The coming on a cloud was 
to be first a providential coming. 

Again, Zechariah xii. 10, and Revelation i. 7, are appealed to in 
support of the position that the Second Advent of Christ is to be 
followed by the conversion of men in connection with the sight of 
His glorious person. These passages are regarded as decisive, not 
only as proofs that Christ is to establish His kingdom on the earth, 
but that the repentance of the Jews is to be caused by His personal 


the New Testament, although Matthew xii. 45 and Luke xvi. 8 are quoted as exam- 
ples.” In the present case the meaning is clear, not only from the usual import of the 
word, but from the connection and from Matthew xvi. 28. Such a blind reference to 
the Jewish race, without explanation, would not have been understood. A race would 
not be spoken of as ‘‘ passing away’; but reference to a living generation as affording 
a limit of time was easy and natural. (See ‘‘Cremer’s Lex.”) But the passage in xvi. 
28 is decisive. It would not disturb this literal meaning if we should concede that a 
further fulfilment may occur at the Second Coming. 

* Lange (a premillenarian) remarks in his Commentary as follows : ‘‘ And coming in 
the clouds of heaven. The expression does not merely refer to His final advent, but* 
to the whole judicial administration of Christ, which commenced immediately after His 
resurrection, but especially at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and shall be 
completed in the end of the world.” 
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appearing. In the former passage, we read that the Spirit of grace and 
supplications isto be poured out upon ¢he house of David and the inhab- 
ttants of Ferusalem, and they shall look upon Him whom they have 
pierced and shall mourn for Him. But, as we have seen, the high-priest 
was told by our Saviour, that he and his people would “ henceforth 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
on the clouds of heaven.” And He said to His disciples that some 
of them would not die “till they should see the Son of man coming 
in His kingdom.” Now, the pouring out of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost was the first coming of Christ in His kingdom, which the 
Jews saw when their sin in crucifying Him was charged home upon 
them by Peter, and three thousand of them repented. They then 
saw Him whom they had pierced, with the eye of memory and con- 
science, and mourned for Him. Then there was another coming 
that was near at hand, when the Apocalypse was written, in which 
(Rev. i. 1) God showed to His servants “things which must shortly 
come to pass.”* And then it was said, “ Behold, He is coming with 
clouds, and every eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced 
Him ; and all kindreds of the land shall wail because of Him” (v. 7). 
This is evidently the same coming that is spoken of in Matthew 
xxiv. 30, where our Lord says, “ Then shall all the tribes of the land 
mourn.” The mourning, or wailing, spoken of in these passages is 
plainly that of terror and distress, and not that of penitence, and it 
will no doubt be repeated at the Lord’s final appearing. It is utterly 
without warrant to assume that Zechariah xii. 10, and Revelation i. 
7, refer to the same events, and that both describe the repentance of 
the Jews at the Second Coming of Christ. Plainly neither of them 
relates primarily to the Second Advent. 

It has been inferred from the parable of the pounds in Luke xix., 
that Christ isto reward His faithful servants at His coming by setting 
them over earthly cities as rulers (xix. 17, 19). But this is simply 
the language of a parable drawn from temporal affairs to represent 
spiritual things in another world. And the like may be said of Matt. 
xxvi. 29, where our Lord says that He will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, until that day when He shall drink it “ new” 
with them in His Father’s kingdom. The word “new” is used to 
intimate that literal, earthly wine is not meant, but the blessedness 


* We regard the Apocalypse as having been written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, not so much from external as internal evidence, especially chapters xi. and xvii. 
See Stuart and Cowles ; Dr. McDonald ‘‘On the Writings of St. John,” chapter ix.; 
Farrar’s ‘‘ Early Years of Christianity”; Westcott’s Intro, to John in ‘‘The Bible 
Com.”; Schaff’s ‘‘Ch. Hist.,” new ed., pp. 427-429. 
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which the wine of the eucharist symbolized. And this blessedness 
was to be experienced, not in the kingdom of Christ distinctively con- 
sidered, but in His “ Father’s kingdom,” after the end of all earthly 
things. And it should be remembered that there is no allusion in 
any of these passages to the conversion of sinners after the Lord’s 
Second Coming. Indeed it is not claimed by premillennialists that 
any such event is predicted in any passage of Scripture whatever 
except Zech. xii. 10, which, as we have seen, they misinterpret 
against the whole analogy of New Testament teaching. 

The question of the apostles (Acts i. 6), “ Lord, wilt Thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?”’ is often appealed to as imply- 
ing that a literal kingdom is yet to be established at Jerusalem. It 
is true that Christ answered that it was not for them “ to know the 
times or seasons.” But He immediately added, “ Ye shall receive 
power when the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” He thus reminded them of His 
former explanation before Pilate of the nature of His kingdom, and 
the means of its establishment (John xviii. 36, 37), ““ My kingdom is 
not of this world.” “Thou sayest that lamaking. To this end 
have I been born, and to this end am I come into the world, that I 
should dcar witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice ’—is a subject of my kingdom. Here (Acts i. 8), 
He assures His apostles that they are soon to receive the promised 
Spirit to qualify them to take up the testimony where He left it, and 
so to become witnesses for Him in order to the establishment of His 
kingdom of truth and righteousness in all the earth. Compare 
Luke xvii. 20, 21, where He says, “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo, here ! or There! for 
lo! the kingdom of God is within you” (Rev. Ver.). See also 
Romans xiv. 17, where Paul says that the kingdom of God is 
“ rishteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Then let 
us add further v. 9 in Acts i., which tells us that “ when He had said 
these things, as they were looking, He was taken up, and a cloud 
received Him out of their sight.” This fact sealed the promise of 
the Spirit to enable the apostles to do their work as founders of the 
earthly part of the kingdom, which Jesus had gone to His Father’s 
right hand to administer. (Compare John xvi. 7-11.) This passage, 
then, affords a conclusive argument against the theory of the per- 
sonal reign of Christ on the earth in the millennium. 

Another passage frequently quoted in this connection is Acts iii. 
19-21, from which it is inferred that the Second Advent is to be fol- 
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lowed by the restoration of all things in the millennial period. Un- 
doubtedly the Second Coming is presented in this text as a motive 
for the repentance of the Jews. But two questions occur here. First, 
Are “the seasons of refreshing,” and “the times of the restitution, 
or restoration of all things” here spoken of the same? Most com- 
mentators answer this question in the affirmative. Conceding this, 
the further question arises, What times are referred to? In verse 19 
they are called “times or seasons of rest, or refreshment,” and in 
verse 21, “the times of the restitution, or restoration of all things.” 
Of these times all the prophets are said to have spoken. The Syriac 
version renders the latter phrase, “the /udness or completion of the 
times of those things which God hath spoken.” Considering the 
whole tenor of the prophecies and the language here used together, 
we incline to the view of the Bible Commentary, that the reference 
is to the entire results of the Redeemer’s reign both before and after 
His final Coming. But the “ times of refreshing” include the whole 
period of blessing to the Jews (for Peter did not yet fully understand 
the full scope of the prophecies in relation to the Gentiles); while 
“the restitution or restoration of all things” denotes rather the com- 
pleted result of the whole process. And accordingly the times of 
refreshing or rest are spoken of before the coming of Christ is men- 
tioned ; for they include the millennial period. But the coming of 
Christ is spoken of afterward, as an event to take place when, as the 
Syriac version says, the times of the restoration shall have their “ ful- 
ness” or completion. We accept the translation of Meyer, in verse 
21, “ until the times of the restoration of all things shall have come.” 
In the writings of Luke, achri— until ”—means, a¢, or after the end, 
not at the beginning, where a period of time is spoken of. Thus in 
Luke iv. 13, and Acts xiii. 11, “ until a season”; that is, until the 
end of a season; and in Acts xx. 6, “until five days,’—until five 
days were completed. (Compare Heb. iii. 13.) So here, “ until the 
times of the restoration of all things,’ means, until those times shall 
have been accomplished. But if this construction should be deemed 
doubtful, it would remain that it is at least equally doubtful whether 
the times mentioned include those of the millennium. 

Another passage from which the same inference is drawn is 2 
Timothy iv. 1, where Paul charges Timothy by the appearing 
and kingdom of Jesus Christ. But it is simply begging the question 
to assume that the m//ennial kingdom is here intended. It seems 
to us from the whole analogy of similar passages that the reference 
is to the perfected kingdom when it shall be glorified and delivered 
up to the Father. 
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One other passage which is urged by many premillenarians with 
great confidence as proof that Christ is to come before the millen- 
nium, is found in Revelation xix. 11-18, in connection with 
xx. I-4. It is assumed that the rider on the white horse in 
xix. 11-16 is Christ in His personal manifestation on the earth; 
and then it is earnestly contended that xx. 1-4 immediately follows 
the great battle described in the former verses, and that the begin- 
ning of the millennium here spoken of is synchronous with the literal 
resurrection of the saints, or at least of the martyrs at the Redeemer’s 
Second Coming. But we deny these positions as neither proved nor 
admissible. The Evangelist saw heaven opened, and thus beheld the 
great battle-scene. There is no mention of the Saviour’s advent to 
the earth. Then it is by no means evident that chapter xx. I-4 
describes a scene immediately following the events predicted in chap- 
ter xix. The victory spoken of in chapter xix. closes the series of 
particular events prophesied of in the book, ending, as we believe, 
with the destruction of pagan Rome, which afforded a sign and 
pledge of all future victories of the Church down to the millennium. 
And because the last great victory was thus brought into view by 
the perspective of prophecy, the millennium and the final judgment, 
though remote in time, are predicted as the result of all the coming 
conflicts of the Lord’s people, just as the final resurrection is foretold 
in Daniel xii. 2, in connection with Israel’s tribulation, under the 
law of prophetic suggestion, though far removed from the troubles 
of the Jews, in the distant ages. We deny, also, that the resurrection 
of xx. I-4 is to be literal, although this is not necessary in the pres- 
ent argument. For, as Professor Stuart has shown, the first resur- 
rection may be literal, but invisible to men on the earth, and may 
precede the Second Personal Coming. But this point we shall have 
occasion to consider hereafter. 

3. But it remains to be said, further, that while there is no allusion 
to the setting up of a Kingdom on the earth at the Saviour’s Second 
Coming, in almost every passage where the Second Advent is dis- 
tinctly spoken of, the events in the sequel are represented as being 
the general resurrection, the final judgment of mankind, and the re- 
wards of the righteous and the wicked. 

First. The resurrection of a// mankind is expressly or impliedly 
presented as an event to accompany the Second Advent. In John v. 
28, 29, our Lord says that “the hour is coming in which @// that are 
in their graves shall hear His voice and shall come forth.” Is not this 
hour the same time that is called “the /as¢ day” in John vi. 39, 40, 
44, 54, xi. 24? And is not the “voice” here spoken of, the same 
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that is referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 52, and 1 Thess. iv. 16, by which believ- 
ers will be raised? Wherever the resurrection of mankind is mention- 
ed in Scripture it is represented as ove event, not two or more similar 
events remote from one another in point of time. (See Dan. xii. 2; 
Matt. xxii. 28-31; Mark xii. 23-25; Luke xx. 33-37; John xi. 24.) 
We read often of “the resurrection,” or “a@ resurrection,” but never 
of “the resurrections,” although the one resurrection is spoken of as 
“the resurrection of life” and “the resurrection of condemnation,” 
because two classes of persons will be raised to different destinies. 
And hence there is to be a “resurrection of the just,” and a resurrec- 
tion to life from among the physically and spiritually dead, who will 
rise only to “the second death.” (Rev. xx. we shall consider by itself 
further on.) Now if the dead are all to rise at Christ’s Second Com- 
ing, it is clear that His advent will not precede the millennium. 

The one judgment, also, is directly associated with the Redeemer’s 
Second Advent, and never spoken of as a long period of mixed 
events, or as consisting of several separate transactions. We read of 
Christ as coming at “the day of Judgment” (2 Pet. iii.), but nowhere 
are we told that there will be one judgment at His coming, and 
others at different subsequent epochs. (See Matt. xiii. 39-43; Xvi. 
27; XXvV. 10-12, 19-46.) We know what efforts are made to show that 
verses 31-46, in Matt. xxvi., describe only a judgment of nations. But 
whatever that judgment is, it is represented as the immediate sequel 
of the Saviour’s Second Coming. Moreover, it is clearly the final judg- 
ment of mankind. For (1) the phrase “a@// nations” does not mean 
only the Gentiles. It includes all men of every class, as in Matt. xxviii. 
19; Acts xvii. 26, where “every nation” is equivalent to all nations. 
“ All nations” in Rom. i. 5, and Gal. iii. 8, means all mankind, Jews 
and Gentiles together. We are not commanded to make disciples of 
all nations, as nations, but to teach and baptize them as individuals. 
So in Matt. xxv. 31, “all nations” is clearly a comprehensive expres- 
sion meaning all mankind. (2) The judgment is described as pertain- 
ing to individuals and not to nations as such (verses 34-46). The final 
sentence is addressed only to zudividuals. (3) The objections to this 
view are futile. One is, that the righteous are said to ask, ‘“‘ When saw 
we thee an hungered ?” etc., which is said to imply that they did not 
know Christ, and must therefore be Gentiles. Are the Gentiles, then 
to be saved on the ground of their kindness to Christians, whom they 
could hardly have known, any more than they have known Christ him- 
self? The meaning obviously is, that the righteous in their humility 
might be supposed to answer so and so. Another objection is, that 
the resurrection is not spoken of in the passage. But such a refer- 
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ence was unnecessary. “All nations,” included, in this case, all the 
human race, dead and living. (4) If this passage does not pertain to 
the general judgment of all mankind, there is no clear description of 
such a judgment in the New Testament. For the other passages on 
this subject all become luminous in the light of this one clear exhibi- 
tion of the scenes of the general judgment. Even Rev. xx. II-I5 is 
by many premillenarians construed as relating only to the final judg- 
ment of the wicked. 

Other passages that may be appealed to in this connection are 
Luke xix. 11-27; John v. 28, 29; Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 6-11, 16; 
1 Cor. iv. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 23-28; Phil. iii. 20, 21; Col. iii. 4; 1 Thess. 
iv. 16,17; 2 Thess. i. 6-10; Titus i. 2, together with iii. 8, and ii. 13, 
where “the hope of eternal life” is associated with the appearing 
of Jesus Christ, because the beginning of eternal life in its highest 
sense will occur at the judgment which the Saviour will administer 
at His Second Coming (comp. Matt. xxv. 46, and Heb. ix. 28). See 
also 2 Pet. iii. 4, 7, 10-13, where the Second Coming of the Lord is 
represented as being accompanied with the destruction of our globe 
and the perdition (not the conversion) of ungodly men. And, lastly, 
1 John ii. 28 compared with iv. 17, where the coming of Christ and 
the day of judgment are spoken of as being synchronous. 

Now, the argument is, that while in all these and many like pas- 
sages there is no intimation that the Second Advent will be followed 
by the establishment of a kingdom on the earth, there is in every one 
of them a direct assertion or a plain intimation that the Second Coming 
is to be for judgment and final retribution. Would such a strain of 
teachings have been possible if the Second Advent were to be the sig- 
nal for the setting up of a newand glorious millennial reign of Christ 
on the earth? We know it is contended that there will be several 
judgments, or at least that “the day of judgment” will be a long pe- 
riod of time extending from the the beginning of the millennium till the 
final resurrection. But while such an import belongs to “the last days,” 
it is not an admissible meaning of “the day of judgment.” This phrase, 
in the New Testament, uniformly denotes a short period of time, 
compared to a literal day, which is to be occupied with one single 
class of transactions. It confounds all exegesis to construe it as 
meaning a thousand years or more of mzxcd dispensations, including 
the repentance and justification of multitudes and the rejection of 
unbelievers during the progress of a long mediatorial reign.* If 


* The phrases, ‘‘ the /as¢ day,” and ‘‘ the day of judgment,” should not be compared 
with the indefinite expressions ‘‘ that day” in the Old Testament, and ‘‘ the day,” ‘‘ the 
hour,” in the New Testament. For they denote a particular day at the end of days— 
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“the day of judgment” is identical with a thousand years of conver- 
sions and ingatherings under Christ’s merciful visitation, there is an 
end of all certainty in the interpretation of Scripture. No; the day 
of judgment is the short time, possibly a literal day, in which all men 
will be sentenced to eternal life or eternal punishment. And if so, 
the Second Coming of Christ, which will take place at the day of 
judgment, will not be premillennial—certainly not if the millennium 
is to be a season of multiplied conversions to the Redeemer and 
ingatherings into His Church. 

4. But there are many teachings of Scripture that exclude the pos- 
sibility of a long period of conversions after the Second Advent. 

In the first place, the appointed means of regeneration will be su- 
perseded by the Second Coming of Christ. In Matthew xxviii. 19, 20, 
our Lord says that all power has been given to Him in heaven and 
in earth, and commands His apostles to go, therefore, and evangelize 
all nations by preaching and teaching, and to baptize them. And 
then He adds the promise that He will be with them always ¢7// the 
end of the Gospel age. If this does not imply that the established 
means of conversion and sanctification will cease to be used at the 
Second Coming, how could such a truth be intimated ? Then we read 
in 1 Cor. xi. 25, that the Lord’s supper is to be observed “ until” Christ 
‘shall come,” implying that it will then be discontinued. But if the 
visible Church and her ordinances are to disappear, what but arbitrary 
miracle will remain to convert sinners? Some say that the sight of 
Christ’s person will be the means of conversion. But even in the ex- ’ 
traordinary case of Paul the vision of Christ was a prerequisite to his 
apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 1), and is never spoken of as the only means of his 
conversion, which was probably a fruit of Stephen’s preaching sealed by 
the Holy Spirit (see Luke xvi. 31). Some say that the judgments upon 
the wicked at the Second Coming will be the converting power. But 
judgment alone is not a means of conversion. Hence, we do not ex- 
pect the repentance of the lost in hell. Others tell us that the return 
of the Jews will be “life from the dead” to the Gentiles. But their 


not an uncertain period of time. ‘‘ The day of judgment, moreover, refers to a short 
time devoted to judicial inquiry and trial, and not to a long period of mixed events; 
just as in common usage, ‘‘ the day of prosperity,” ‘‘the day of adversity,” ‘‘the day 
of sorrow,” do not signify a long season of mingled successes and disappointments, 
pleasures and distresses. Besides, the simple word ‘‘day,” in the New Testament, 
never means a long season, ‘‘ The day of temptation,” in Heb. iv. 8, is the day of 
Massah (see Alexander, Hengstenberg, etc., on the ‘‘ Psalter”). ‘‘ The day of salva- 
tion,” in 2 Cor. vi. 2, does not signify the whole Gospel dispensation. There is no 
article in the Greek : ‘‘ow is a day of salvation ””—the present day, as every day, isa 
day of salvation. But the argument does not turn upon the meaning of the word 
‘* day,” by itself. As to the word ‘‘ hour,” the meaning is more indefinite (see Cremer). 
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conversion zfse/f will be like life from the dead (Eze. xxxvii.). There 
is not a hint in the Scriptures either of conversion or the means of it 
after the Second Coming. And the depreciation of the present 
means of grace, and especially of the power of the Gospel, by many 
premillennialists, seems almost profane. The Holy Spirit uses “the 
word of truth” in all His ordinary work; and we have no intimation 
that He is ever to work by any new methods (John xvi. 7-11 ; xvii. 
17; Acts ii. 16--21; James i. 18; 1 Peter i. 22). All theories that 
require us to believe that men are to be converted after Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming by the agency of the Holy Spirit in the use of new means 
of grace, are not only without a word of Scriptural warrant, but imply 
a contradiction to the Saviour’s express declaration that the Spirit 
was to perform His peculiar work in the absence of the Son as to His 
bodily manifestation. 

Again: We are expressly taught in many Scriptures that the judg- 
ment and rewards of all men are to be administered at the very time 
of the Redeemer’s Second Advent. In Matt. x. 32, 33, and Mark 
viii. 38, we read that the Saviour will confess those that confess Him, 
and deny those who deny Him “wen He cometh in the glory of 
His Father.”’ In Matthew xvi. 27, we are told that “the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of His Father with His angels, and then He 
shall reward every man according to his works” (compare Matt. vii. 
21-23; xiii. 30, 38-43; xxv. 10, 31-46; John v. 28, 29; Acts xvii. 
31; Rom. ii. 5-16; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. g-11; 2 Thess. i. 6-10). 
In these and many other similar passages we read not only that the 
Second Coming will be synchronous with the day of judgment, but 
that Christ will #ienx (at the Second Coming) reward all men accord- 
ing to their works. Now, if “then” means a thousand years after 
the Second Advent, and “the day of judgment” is a long period of 
mixed events, most of them not distinctively judicial, we may believe 
that there is to be a millennium after the Second Coming; but not 
otherwise. And if these words do not refer to a particular and lim- 
ited time when Christ shall appear, there is an end of all certain 
knowledge as to the meaning of Holy Scripture. 

Further: The teaching of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 23-25 is decisive 
against the intervention of a millennium between the Second Com- 
ing and the delivering up of the kingdom to God, even the Father. 
We are told that “in Christ shall all be made alive”; after which we 
read as follows: “ But each in his own order’’—not “his own band” 
—‘“Christ the first-fruits ; then they that are Christ’s at His coming. 
Then”—in the next place—“ cometh the end, when He shall deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when He shall have abol- 
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ished all rule and all authority and power. For He must reign till He 
hath put all His enemies under His feet. The last enemy that shall 
be abolished is death.” The resurrection of the wicked is not in this 
passage directly referred to. But the resurrection of Christ’s follow- 
ers is spoken of as involving the abolition of death, which is the last 
enemy to be destroyed while the Son continues to sit at the Father's 
right hand (v. 25). And Jdecause the last enemy will have been abol- 
ished when the saints shall have arisen at the Saviour’s coming, then 
cometh the end; not the end of the resurrection, but the end of 
the Christian dispensation, or age, when He shall, not set up His 
kingdom, but, deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when 
He shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power. The 
reason why the mediatorial kingdom will then be given up is that the 
last enemy, which is death, will have been destroyed, when the saints, 
and wth them all the dead, shall have arisen. The /ogic of the apos- 
tle binds us to this construction of His words. We see nothing but 
evasion and special pleading in all the attempts that are made to 
construe this passage in consistency with the premillennial theory.* 

A further difficulty which forbids our acceptance of this theory is 
found in 1 Cor. xv. 50, where we are told that “ flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God”; that is, the kingdom in the 
glorified form of it that is to follow the resurrection of believers. It 
is now conceded by the best commentators that “ flesh and blood” 
here means man’s corruptible physical organization (so even Lange). 
But if the kingdom of God is to be set up on the earth, where will 
be the unconverted men still living to be brought into it? Will 
there be still tares and wheat together in the glorified kingdom ? 
“flesh and blood” mixed up with glorified bodies? or will the king- 
dom occupy only a part of the earth? or will the propagation of the 
human race in the flesh cease until the thousand years shall be 
finished, and all the nations be instantly converted by the sight of 
Christ, and changed to incorruption in the twinkling of an eye? 
Will death be banished from the earth for a thousand years, and 
then reappear with a world of sinners when Satan shall be loosed 
from his prison? No consistent answer to these questions has ever 
been offered by premillennialists. There will be an end of “flesh 
and blood” on the earth when the trumpet shall sound and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible and the living changed. 


* “The end,” in such passages, cannot be shown to mean anything else but the end 
of the dispensation spoken of ; just as in Matt. xxiv. 14 it denotes the termination of 
the Jewish economy and polity. It will be shown hereafter that the resurrection of 
believers will be synchronous with that of the unjust. 
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Another difficulty to be mentioned arises from the fact that when 
Christ shall come “the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up” (2 Pet. iii.) How, then, are unconverted men still to re- 
main on the earth to be renewed by the power of Christ ? and how 
are the forces of Gog and Magog to be rallied on the earth after the 
millennium, when all destructible things have been consumed? Are 
the seed of the wicked to be created anew after the general confla- 
gration? Some answer, that parts of the earth will not be destroyed 
by the final fires. But the words of Peter positively exclude such a 
supposition. Others conjecture that the wicked will be carried over 
the final fires by miracle. But such miracles are contrary to all 
Scriptural analogies, and are a desperate resort for hard-pressed theo- 
rists. Plainly “the day of God”—-the day of the Saviour’s coming— 
will be sudden and the attendant destruction immediate (2 Pet. iii. 7, 
10). And the delay of that day is designed to give opportunity to the 
wicked for repentance (2 Pet. iii. 9, 15), because there will be no 
further probation after the Lord’s Second Advent. Some premillen- 
nialists, pressed by this difficulty, imagine that there will be a ¢hird 
coming of Christ at the final judgment. But there is not a hint of 
any such thing in Scripture, while the contrary is everywhere implied 
(see Heb. ix. 28). , 

One more insuperable difficulty consists in the revealed fact that, 
at the coming of Christ, the saints will ascend to meet Him “and so 
be ever with the Lord” (1 Thess. iv. 18), and that their promised rewards 
will be “2 Aeaven”—not on this earth (Matt. v. 12; vi. 20; xix. 21; 
Luke vi. 23 ; Eph. iii. 15 ; Col. i. 5; Heb. x. 34; 1 Pet. i. 4; John xvii. 
24; comp. Luke xxiv. 51; Eph. vi. 4; Col.iv.1; 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. 
xii. 2; Rev. iii. 21). Meaven, then, is the kingdom which the saints 
are to inherit. Are this earth and heaven one and the same? The 
final abode of the saints is metaphorically called “a new heaven and 
a new earth” (2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1), because it takes the place 
of this earth as a home (see Cremer on ainos as distinguished from 
neos). Heaven is old as the abode of God and the angels, but new 
as the residence of the saints in the resurrection state. And the New 
Jerusalem is said to “come down from God out of heaven,” as a sym- 
bol of the final redemption which comes down to receive sanctified 
humanity, as by a wonderful condescension of grace. But still heaven 
is the literal home of the redeemed.* 


* We need not assume that this material earth will be annihilated by the fires of the 
final day. It will be ‘‘ burned up,” as any combustible substance is burned. But there 
is no Scriptural warrant for the doctrine that this earth, renovated, is to be the heaven 
of saved men (see Stuart on Rom. viii. 19-23, and Hengstenberg on Ps. cii. 25, 26). 
“The first heaven and the first earth ’"—this outward kosmos will “ pass away ” (Rev. 
xxi. 25, compare Matt. xxiv. 35). 
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It has now, we trust, been made sufficiently clear that there can be 
no millennium on the earth after the Redeemer’s Second Advent. 

Let us now consider briefly the other side of the question,—the 
doctrine that there is to be an universal prevalence of the true relig- 
ion on the earth before the Second Coming. 

After what has been said, it seems certain that if there is to be no 
millennium before Christ’s Second Advent, there will be no millen- 
nium on the earth at all. For the premillennial theory is encumbered 
by insuperable difficulties. 

1. There is to be a spiritual subjugation of all mankind under the 
reign of Christ at His Father’s right hand. “For He must reign 
until He hath put all enemies under His feet” (1 Cor. xv. 25). And 
this reign is to be administered zw/z/e He is still at the right hand of 
God (Ps. cx. 1). But this dominion is to embrace the willing service 
of all the nations and kindreds of men. “ All nations shall serve 
Him” (Ps. Ixxii. 7-11). ‘‘ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea’’ (Isa. xi. 9). ‘“‘ The kingdom 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High God” (Dan. vii. 
27).* The prayers which Christ prescribes to be offered by His 
Church are to be fully heard and answered in due time. “ Thy king- 
dom come” (Matt. vi. 10). Jesus declared that a// power was given 
to Him in heaven and in earth; and said to His disciples, “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach,” or make disciples of, “a// nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘ And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). Whatever may be said in regard to 
the ability or success of individuals in rendering obedience to the 
Lord’s commands, we have surely a right to believe that what He 
requires His Church to do in the conversion of men, on the ground 


* We are not arguing here with those who deny that there is to be any universal 
prevalence of the true religion on the earth. It may be said, however, that their doc- 
trine that the kingdom of Christ is to have its place in the new heavens and the new 
earth, and not on this present earth, is supported by only one plausible argument : 
that the reign of the Messiah is said to be perpetual (Daniel ii. 44; vii. 27; Luke i. 33). 
But it should not be forgotten that before the New Testament revelations were made, 
no clear distinction was traced between the earthly fortn of the Messiah’s kingdom and 
its final glorified form. The two forms were blended together. But interpreting the 
Old Testament in the light of the New, we learn that the final form of the kingdom 
does not exclude the previous earthly form, nor the earthly from the heavenly. But 
it could be shown that in the Old Testament the primary reference is always to the 
earlier earthly kingdom. The chief references to the future glorified kingdom are found 
in the affirmations of its results and its perpetuity, until we come to such passages in 
the New Testament as Matt. xiii. 43; xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 24-28; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. 
xxi. (See Delitzsch on ‘‘ Isaiah,” Vol. II., p. 519). 
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that all power has been given to Him on earth as well as in heaven, 
and with the promise that He will always be with His people in their 
efforts to obey, will in the end be accomplished. Accordingly we 
have the statement in John i. 7, that John’s witness to the Messiah 
was given, “that a// men through Him might believe.” This was 
the ultimate end of his testimony.* Then in John iii. 16, 17, we 
read that God sent His Son not only to make salvation possible to 
believers, but for the end that the world through Him might be 
saved.” This implies not only that all men may be saved, but that 
there is a divine purpose to save the world as the final result of the 
Redeemer’s coming—that is, to save the living race when the econ- 
omy of Redemption shall have attained its full purpose ; just as in 
the prediction that “all nations shall serve the Messiah,” the final 
result is contemplated (comp. John xii. 32; Luke x. 18; Rom. iv. 
13; v. 18,19; Eph. i. 10, 22; Col. i. 20; 1 Tim. ii. 1-6; 1 John ii. 
2). In all these passages a final result of salvation to the living race 
of men, seems to be implied. But a more decisive conclusion is war- 
ranted by such passages as the following, in which the final result is 
positively promised. Our Saviour in Matthew xiii. 33, assures us that 
the leaven of Gospel grace, which had already been placed in the 
meal of humanity, would work silently and pervasively until “the 
whole should be leavened.” Could anything be more unnatural than 
the assumption that the process here spoken of, which was begun in 
connection with the preaching of the Gospel, was to be entirely 
changed by the introduction of new and wholly miraculous agencies, 
before the achievement of the final result? The reference that has 
been made to the growing of the stone (in Dan. ii. 34, 35, 45) after 
it had broken down the image, does not touch the question before 
us. For the image was broken by the stone before the growth com- 
menced.t The parable of the leaven is fatal to the doctrine that the 





* There has been a great deal said about the preaching of the Gospel to the nations 
‘‘for a witness,” as if the end and object of witnessing were to insure the condemna- 
tion of the world. ‘The end of witnessing is, that ‘‘men may believe”; for God sent 
not His Son into the world to condemn it, but to save it. Acts xv. 14, is often referred 
to in this connection, as if only a small number were to be taken from the Gentiles 
during the Gospel dispensation. But Peter spoke of God’s ‘‘ first” visit to the Gen- 
tiles in connection with his preaching, ‘‘to take out of them a people for His name.” 
James goes on to quote from the prophets: ‘‘ After these things I will return, and I 
will build again the tabernacle of David,” ‘‘ that the residue of men may seek after the 
Lord, and a// the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called.” The whole passage taken 
together completely contradicts the restrictive view of the premillenarians. 

The preaching of the Gospel for a witness referred to in Matthew xxiv. 14, took 
place before the destruction of Jerusalem (v. 34), although it was to have a further ful- 
tilment at a later period. 

+ Those who contend that the catastrophe of the four kingdoms by the stone from 
the mountain, disproves the common view in regard to the gradual diffusion of the 
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millennium is to come after the great catastrophe that is to attend 
our Lord’s Second Advent. For the Second Advent will introduce 
a totally new order. Premillenarians usually prefer to deny that the 
“leaven” represents spiritual grace, and contend that it denotes 
wickedness in the Church, which is to leaven the whole mass. But 
if so, the gates of hell are to prevail against the Church before Christ 
shall come. There is no reason for the assumption that because 
leaven sometimes denotes moral evil, it must be always so under- 
stood, any more than there is a warrant for assuming that Christ and 
the: devil are identical because each is called a “lion.’”” We must 
interpret such figures by the connection. The parable of the leaven 
is, then, an unanswerable proof that the great mass of mankind are 
to be converted under the present dispensation. 

Again, we read in Acts ii. 16,17, that the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, was the begun fulfilment of Joel’s 
prophecy that the Spirit would be poured out “upon all flesh”— 
upon all mankind in the flesh (comp. Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 4-8). 
This complete fulfilment is to occur while the Son is still at His 
Father’s right hand in heaven (33-35, 38, 39). The promise is “ to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 
After the same analogy we interpret Acts iii. 19, 20, 21, whether 
“the seasons of refreshing” are to be understood as identical with 
“the times of the restitution of all things,” or as denoting another 
period. Again, in Romans xi. 12, 15, 23, 25, the apostle informs us 
that “the fulness”—the great body—‘ of the Gentiles” is to be 
brought in, and then the Jews are to be converted. Here it is clearly 
intimated that the same process which was begun by the speedy 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles in consequence of the rejec- 
tion of Christ by the unbelieving Jews, is to be continued until both 
Jews and Gentiles shall be converted. “ The fulness of the Gentiles” 
obviously means the complement, or great body of them (see Robin- 
son, Parkhurst, Cremer; also Stuart and Hodge). But it is objected 
that the Jews are to be converted before the Gentiles. Reference is 
here made to the judgments predicted in Joel iii., as to be visited 
upon Tyre and Sidon and other heathen people when God shall 
deliver Israel. But it is absurd to construe this as a literal prophecy 
of what is to befall the nations, Tyre and Sidon included, when the 


leaven, assume that the fourth kingdom in Daniel ii. 40-44, is the Roman empire and 
not the Syrian kingdom, which we do not admit (see Stuart and Cowles on the passage ; 
also our note, respecting the little horn of Daniel vii. 8 and viii. 9). Besides, ‘‘ the 
growth” of the stone, scceeds the destruction of the fourth kingdom, and is not repre- 
sented as being interrupted by that catastrophe. 
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Jews shall be converted. For the nations by whom they were sold 
into captivity have long since become extinct. Keil and Delitzsch 
well consider this prediction as pertaining to events to occur after 
the Spirit shall have been “ poured out upon all flesh”; and as de- 
scribing the doom of the enemies of the Church, Jews and Gentiles, 
who are the true Israel. A further reference is made to Jer. iv. I, 2, 
as proving that Israel is to be restored first, and then “the nations 
will bless themselves in him.” But this was an encouragement to 
Israel, 2 their first captivity, to return to the Lord, by the assurance 
that in doing so they would experience deliverance, and the effect 
upon the nations would be beneficent. The passage has nothing to 
do with the ultimate conversion of the Jews. 

Again, it is said that the conversion of the Jews is to be the cause 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, and verse 15 of Romans xi. is cited ’ 
as proof. But the “life from the dead,” there spoken of, may be bet- 
ter understood as pertaining to the spiritual resurrection of the Fews 
themselves who have been so long spiritually dead and buried, and 
whose conversion is thus described (comp. Eze. xxxvii). If, then, 
the great mass of the Gentiles, and “all Israel,” are to be grafted 
into the stock of the true church by faith, the question is, when ? 
The process had been already commenced when Paul wrote, and he 
does not give the remotest hint that the entire result is not to be 
achieved by the continued use of the same means that were being 
employed in his day. The whole passage implies an unbroken con- 
tinuity in the process to the end. And, by the way, the apostle evi- 
dently had no thought of a literal restoration of the Jews to Pales- 
tine, or he would have suggested it in this connection. But, however 
this may be, what will the millennium be, but the world of Gentiles 
and Jews converted to Christ and obeying Him for a thousand years, 
or through a long period of time? 

Still again: In Rev. xi. 15, we read that there will be great voices 
in heaven, proclaiming, “ The kingdom of the world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ.” This passage occurs in con- 
nection with the prediction of the downfall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of Judaism as the first great persecuting power arrayed 
against the Christian Church. The elders are represented as praising 
God for this first sign and pledge of final triumph to the Christian 
cause on the earth, which was interpreted by great voices in heaven 
proclaiming the ultimate victory to the kingdom of God over the 
kingdom of this world. This was the first judgment on behalf of 
the dead martyrs who had been slain by the enraged people. (See 
Ps. ii. and Acts iv. 25-30.) By this judgment the answer to the pray- 
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er of the souls under the altar (Rev. vi. 9-11) for vengeance upon 
their enemies, was begun, and its completion, as recorded in Rev. xx. 
I—4, was made certain. Hence the prophetic announcement in heav- 
en that the grand result had been achieved. This we regard as a 
clear prediction of the millennium which was finally to be ushered in 
under the reign of Christ at His Father’s right hand, where He is to 
sit until all His foes have been made His footstool. The passage has 
no reference to the general judgment of mankind. (See Stuart and 
Cowles zx loco). We shall find the final answer to the prayer of the 
souls under the altar, when we come as we now do, to consider Rev. 
xx. I-6—the passage from which our word “ millennium” is derived. 
This passage, as we have seen, follows the prediction in Rev. xix. of 
the triumph of Christ over the pagan enemies of His church in the 
Roman Empire—the second sign and pledge of the final victory of 
the Christian cause over all enemies. By “the law of prophetic sug- 
gestion,” the eye of the Evangelist is carried forward to the future 
and greater triumph to be witnessed when Satan shall be bound, and 
Christ shall reign over all the earth. (Rev. xx. 1-6.) This is to be 
the full answer to the prayer of the souls of the martyrs under the 
altar, (Rev. vi. g-11,) who ask that their blood may be avenged by 
the complete triumph of the cause for which they died. And hence 
John says that he saw thrones and they (the triumphant saints) sat 
upon them, and judgment was given to them, (the judgment for which 
they had prayed before, vi. 9, 10,) and He saw “the sou/s” (not the 
bodies) of these martyrs, ‘and they “ved” (not they arose from the 
dead) “and reigned with Christ a thousand years.” That is, “they 
lived,” as it were anew, in the resurrection of the cause for which 
they had suffered and seemed to have perished forever—were glorified 
together with their triumphant Lord (Rom. viii. 17). This is to bea 
living of enhanced joy and blessedness in the spiritual resurrection of 
Christianity—“life from the dead to all who have suffered and died 
for the long depressed kingdom. For a like use of the word “live,” 
(see 1 Thess. iii. 8; Heb. xii. 9,) where the word denotes increased joy, 
blessedness, not physical or metaphysical life.* The martyrs and 


* Confessedly the language used in the description of this vision is peculiar. But it 
should be remembered that the whole passage is highly figurative or symbolical, and 
partakes largely of the spirit and style of the Hebrew prophecies, although none of 
them is quite parallel with this. The closest resemblance perhaps, will be found in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones and the resurrection of Israel. (Ezek. xxxvii.) 
But there the reference is to a nation still in the flesh, while here the description per- 
tains to martyred saints in their relation to a kingdom which is partly on earth and 
partly in heaven. We cannot agree with Dr. D. Brown and others who regard ‘‘ the 
souls” of the martyrs as symbolical of saints in the flesh, although the spiritual resur- 
rection of the church on earth is implied. The immediate reference, it seems to us, is 
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other saints will reign with Christ as “ priests,” (v. 6,) but not in a lit- 
eral sense; and no more will they be “kings” in a literal sense. (See 
I Cor. iv. 8; Rev. i. 6, v. 10.) “This is the first resurrection,” not 
alone of the martyrs, but of the whole cause with which they were 
identified. It is called a resurrection by a bold metaphor, which per- 
tains to the entire interest of the Redeemer’s Church on earth; and 
hence it is said in (v. 6,) “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection.” It no more follows from the fact that the final res- 
urrection is to be literal that this first resurrection is to be literal than 
it follows from the fact that the first death is literal that “the second 
death” will be literal also. It is “souls” that are said to “live” in 
“having part in the first resurrection.” In the general resurrection 
“bodies,” (zekrous,) wil! stand before the throne (v. 12). The living of 
“the rest of the dead,” (v. 5,) which is the other resurrection here 
brought into comparison, is also metaphorical like the first. For the 
cause with which “the rest of the dead” are identified will not live 
again until the thousand years shall be finished (v. 7, 8, 9). The 
literal resurrection is not alluded to until we come to verse 12; and 
there, as usual, in connection with the final judgment.* 

It is asserted, we know, that two literal resurrections at different 
times are spoken of elsewhere in the New Testament. One passage 
only has been appealed to as affording direct proof of this position :, 
“ The dead in Christ shall rise first” (1 Thess. iv. 16,17). But “first” 
in relation to what? “First,” before the living saints shall ascend. 
The resurrection of the wicked is not alluded to in this passage. 
Other passages have been thought to zmxply the doctrine of two 
resurrections at different times, especially Luke xiv. 14, where “the 
resurrection of the just” is spoken of ; Luke xx. 35, “ The resurrec- 


to the participation of the martyrs and other departed souls represented by them, in 
the glorious triumph of the cause for which they suffered and died. This is the first 
resurrection. 

* In verse 5, ‘‘the souls” of ‘‘the rest of the dead” are not mentioned because it 
has been sufficiently indicated already that a literal resurrection is not meant ; and their 
souls had not been previously spoken of as were those of the martyrs in chap. 6, in 
contradistinction to their bodies which had been slain by their persecutors. It will be 
noticed that ‘‘ the rest of the dead” are not said not to have been vaised, but not to 
have /ived until the thousand years were finished. The peculiar figure of ‘‘living” by 
sympathy with and participation in a revived cause is kept up. And this living of the 
rest of the dead takes place at the end of the millennium, not at the last judgment de- 
scribed in verses 12, 13. Thus we have a direct comparison of the first resurrection 
(figurative) with a second figurative resurrection, and not of a figurative with the lit- 
eral and final resurrection. There may, however, be an implied allusion to the final 
resurrection also in v. 4. Butif so, the first and the second resurrections belong to 
the same persons as far as they are concerned, and the first is figurative and the second 
literal, in like manner as ‘‘the second death” is spiritual (v. 14), while the first death 
of the same persons (which is implied) is literal. 
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tion from the dead”; and Phil. iii. 11, where Paul refers to his effort 
to “attain to the resurrection of (from) the dead.” But the first pas 
sage only teaches that the resurrection of the just is distinguished 
from that of the unjust, in respect to the recompense by which it is to 
be attended, and not in respect to time. And the other passages 
simply imply that the resurrection of believers is to be a resurrection 
to a true life from among the dead—the literally and spiritually dead 
—whose resurrection will not be followed by a real life at all, but is 
a resurrection to the second death, comparatively speaking, no resur- 
rection from a state of death (so Bengel and Stier, both premil- 
lenarians). 

If now the first resurrection is not to be literal, we have no reason 
to believe that Christ will come in person to the earth at the begin- 
ning of the millennial period referred to in Rev. xx. 1-6. For no 
such event is alluded to in the passage. We conclude, then, that 
there is to be a glorious millennium, during which Satan’s power in 
the world will be suspended, and that Christ will not come before the 
final resurrection and the general judgment of mankind at the end of 
the world.* 

But it is alleged that there are insuperable objections to this view. 

2. We therefore remark, secondly, that no real difficulty can be 
urged against our doctrine of a millennium before the Second Advent 
of Christ. 

It is alleged that the Scriptures nowhere present the hope of a mil- 
lennium as a motive to activity in evangelical work. But this, as we 
have seen, is not so. The motives to patient endurance in suffering 
were indeed of a different kind. And these were naturally put fore- 
most in the first age of Christianity, when persecutions for Christ’s 
sake were to be borne by all true disciples. But even then, the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Church was presented as a ground of hope, as 
in Acts xv. 16,17; Rom. xi. 25, 26; Rev. xi. and xx. It is nowa 
brighter period, in which the glories of the latter day are nearer, and 
are very properly brought home to the Church as affording a peculiar 
stimulus to Christian effort as the time of victory approaches. The 


* It is alleged by a late writer that there is no direct affirmation in Scripture that the 
millennium will precede the Second Advent, and therefore it is very improbable that 
there will be a millennium before the Redeemer shall come. But why should there be 
any such declaration if, as we have seen, the Second Coming is uniformly represented 
as being immediately followed by the final judgment and its eternal results, and if the 
preaching of the Gospel, already begun when the apostles wrote, is everywhere spoken 
of as the appointed instrumentality in the conversion of men? Why say that the con- 
version of the world will be effected by the well-understood means of conversion, and 
will not take place after the final judgment by other and totally different means which 
are nowhere alluded to in Holy Scripture ? 
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teachings of the Bible had their primary application, as they have 
now their broader uses in accommodation to the altered conditions 
of the Church. 

Again, it is urged that the Scriptures abound in exhortations to 
continual watching and waiting for the coming of Christ, because the 
time is uncertain and may be very near. This, it is said, forbids the 
intervention of a long millennium before the Lord shall come. We 
are reminded of our Saviour’s words, “ Ye know not when the Mas- 
ter of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the cock 
crowing, or in the morning.” But most of the passages referred 
to, especially the one just quoted from Mark xiii. 35, have respect to 
the coming of Christ to destroy Jerusalem. For Mark and Luke, as 
already remarked, record only the Lord’s discourse as far as the fate 
of the temple was concerned. Matthew alone gives the answer to 
the further question in regard to “the end of the world.” Still it is 
true that watchfulness is often enjoined, but not merely watching for 
the final coming of Christ. The coming of the Lord is spoken of in 
various senses—coming in Spirit (John xiv. 23); coming at death to 
take His disciples to Himself (Phil. i. 23) ; coming in providential judg- 
ment (Rev. ii. 5); coming to establish His kingdom (Matt. xvi. 26). 
Accordingly, Alford (a premillennialist) says: ‘“ The coming again 
of the Lord is not one single act,—as His resurrection, or the descent 
of the Spirit, or His second personal advent, or the final coming to 
judgment; but the great complex of all these, the result of which shall 
be, His taking His people to Himself to be where Heis. This erchomaz 
is begun in His resurrection—carried on in the spiritual life, the mak- 
ing them ready for the place prepared ;—further advanced when each 
by death is fetched away to be with Him; fully completed at His 
coming in glory, when they shall forever be with Him in the perfected 
resurrection state.” This whole view together, he takes, on the prin- 
ciple of what Stier calls the “ perspective” of prophecy. And in this 
light we can see why the same language is frequently used in describ- 
ing different parts of the one comprehensive coming, and the different 
applications of the one exhortation to watchfulness in anticipation of 
the Lord’s coming. The duty of watching is just the same, whether 
for the coming at death, or for providential judgment, or for the final 
reckoning. Thus the exhortation in Mark xiii. 34-37, where the 
providential coming for judgment upon Jerusalem is the subject ; in 
Matt. xxiv. 44, where both the providential and the final coming 
seem to be contemplated; in Matt. xxv. 13, where death and the 
final coming may both be thought of, together with the providential 
advent ; Thess. v. 6-10, where (in v. 10) the coming at death is di- 
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rectly referred to, although the exhortation is at first suggested by 
the previous prediction of the Lord’s final coming. So in Heb. x. 
25, 37, the typical coming is anticipated as near, in connection with 
the final coming which was more remote; and in James v. 7, 8, the 
exhortation to wait patiently for the coming—the parousia—of the 
Lord, is addressed to the persecuted Hebrew Christians, in view of 
the speedy advent of Christ for the overthrow of their Jewish ene- 
mies, and also His coming to each one at his approaching death (see 
chap. iv. 14,15). It is as clear as light that James expected the coming 
of which he speaks’ as a /iterally near event. Was he then mistaken, 
or did he refer to a coming by providential judgment, or by death, 
which was actually near? In such passages the language fitly de- 
scribes different comings, and need not be confined to one without 
regard to the other.* Now, after what has beén said we can see the 
applications of the exhortation to constant watchfulness to Peter, 
when he was distinctly informed (John xxi. 18, 19) that he was to die 
before the Lord’s Second Advent, in old age; to the other disciples 
when they knew that the Gospel was yet to be preached to all nations 
before the end should come, and therefore many years must intervene ; 
and to all the early Christians when they were expressly told that 
their Lord would not literally come until “after a long time,” cer- 
tainly not for years, and when Paul had said to the Thessalonians 
that that day would not come until there should be first an apostasy 
and a revelation of the man of sin,—evidently not within a day or an 
hour, but at least, after the lapse of many years.+ But “ the day and 





* It is often asserted that the pavousia of Christ always denotes His final appearing 
and personal presence. In proof of this the use of the word /arousia in relation to 
men in the flesh is appealed to ; for example, ‘‘ the coming of Titus,” etc. But Christ 
is not merely aman. There is nothing in the derivation of the word favousza to indi- 
cate visible presence. The connection must determine its meaning in particular cases. 
In Matthew xxiv. 3 it does not seem to denote exclusively the final coming (see Robin- 
son’s Lex.) And in James v. 7, 8, it signifies a coming or presence which was said to 
“be zear,” for the encouragement of the suffering readers. But the word, ‘‘ has come 
near ”—egike—does not mean, ‘‘ may be near”; nor is it to be understood as indicat- 
ing time on God’s scale of reckoning : for the nearness was spoken of as a reason for 
patient waiting on the part of men then living (comp. Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17). Did James, 
then, teach an error? or does the favousia here denote a providential coming ? 

+ In 2 Peter iii. 3, 4, we read that in the last days scoffers will ask, ‘‘ Where is the 
promise of His coming? For from the day that the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” Peter, then, did not expect 
that Christ would come for ‘‘a long time.” It is true, the apostle says in his first 
epistle (iv. 7): ‘‘ The end of all things is at hand,” or, ‘of all the end is nigh.” This 
is regarded by Lange and many others as a proof that Peter believed and taught that 
the end of the world was near in point of time. And unquestionably he does mean to 
say that ‘‘the end” is actually at hand, not on God’s scale of reckoning, but in the 
human sense of the language. The only mode of acquitting Peter of mistaken teaching 
here, is to regard him as contemplating the end of all earthly things to his readers as 
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hour” of the providential coming and of death was wholly unknown 
to them, while the Second Advent was more remote. Is it reason- 
able to hold that all the long series of prophetic events to transpire 
before the Lord’s final coming, was purposely hidden from the Church, 
simply for the purpose of keeping Christians in continual expectation 
of a future fact which was not to occur for thousands of years? Is 
it like God to make such a use of a false impression touching a really 
remote event, when the same end could be much better answered by 
keeping each person in mind of the final coming by pointing him to 
a previous coming to him at his death, which is certainly near, and 
which is practically the same thing as the final coming to each indi- 
vidual? We conclude, then, that it was not the policy of God to 
keep His Church wholly ignorant of all the extended events of inter- 
vening history, for the sake of preserving in the minds of His people 
a continual expectation of their Lord’s literal coming as “imminent,” 
when in fact it was zo¢ imminent. The early premillennialists of the 
second and third centuries did not expect their Lord any day or hour. 
For they believed that the seventh thousand years of the world’s his- 
tory would be the millennium (see Barnabas and Lactantius, who an- 
ticipated the coming within two hundred years). Nor did the West- 
minster divines expect a speedy coming. For they held that Anti- 


christ would continue 1,260 years from the rise of Popery—a hundred 
years beyond their time (see “Jus Divinum,” by Dr. Calamy, Part 
I., pp. 35, 51).* | 


individuals, which was soon to take place in their death, and would be to them practi- 
cally the final ‘‘end of all.” If he meant that the end of all things to the world and 
the human race was ‘‘at hand,” he was evidently mistaken, and urged a false motive 
to patience and watching, upon the minds of his readers. We now say to those who 
are indulging in worldly pleasures that ‘‘ the end of all is at hand,” as it certainly is to 
them. It is urged by many that Peter says (2 Pet. iii. 8) that ‘‘one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years and a thousand years as one day,” and that we may therefore 
regard the phrases, ‘‘is near,” ‘‘is at hand,” ‘“‘ immediately,” etc., as denoting a short 
time only according to God’s reckoning. But ‘‘a thousand years” are with the Lord 
‘*as one day,” just as much as the converse. Are we then to conclude that a thousand 
years mean one day? Surely not. The thought is, that time makes no difference 
with God as to the fulfilment of His promises. It is a total perversion of the text to 
construe it as implying that in prophetic language the terms ‘‘ at hand,” ‘‘ near,” ‘‘im- 
mediately,” etc, have no definite meaning, or do not bear their natural and usual 
import. 

# It is susceptible of clear proof that the majority of the Westminster Divines were 
not premillenarians. They did not expect a millennium on the earth after the Second 
Advent. They held that many of the Gentiles and Jews were yet to be converted. 
But they do not seem to have expected a future millennium in the accepted sense of 
that term. This explains their language in the last chapter of the Confession. They 
thought that Christ might soon come for final judgment,—not to set up His kingdom 
on the earth. Thus they agreed with us in rejecting the doctrine of the premillennial 
advent. They differed from us in regard to the fact of any future millennium at all. 
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Another objection to our doctrine of the millennium is derived 
from the representations of the New Testament respecting the “ evil” 
character of “the world’”—the age—which is said to be governed by 
Satan as its god. It is assumed that these intimations pertain to the 
whole period of the Christian dispensation. But the osmos as well 
as the azon, is said to be evil and corrupt, and yet we aré told that 
the Prince of this world—kosmos-—is to “ be cast out,” and that “the 
kingdom of this kosmos is to become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ.” Mankind considered in relation to their connection 
with this outward world are called the osmos, while considered in 
relation to time they are called the azon; and it was more fitting 
that the race considered in the former relation, rather than in the 
latter, should be described as to be transformed by the Gospel. For 
the former is the more concrete view of humanity. Otherwise, it 
might just as well have been said that the azon would be delivered 
from the dominion of the devil. The objection, though vehemently 
urged, has no real force.+ 

But it is alleged that the parables of the tares and the wheat and 
of the king’s son cannot be reconciled with our doctrine of a millen- 
nium before the Second Advent. The parable of the tares, however, 
at the most, only teaches that there will be some hypocrites mingled 
with true believers in the Church until the end of the present dispen- 
sation, which may be true during the millennium; for we do not 
hold that absolutely every individual must of necessity be a true 
Christian during the period of our Lord’s triumphant reign over the 
earth. And besides, it is doubtful whether the parable in question 
teaches that there will be hypocrites among the /ving believers 
through every age till the end of the world. This, however, is not 
material to our argument. 

Then as to the other parable, it cannot be shown that it is meant 
to describe the Spiritual condition of the Church in all the later ages 
of her history. The “many called but few chosen,” do not neces- 





But their expectation in regard to the conversion of the Jews and the Gentiles was in 
substance the anticipation of a millennium, excepting the length of the period during 
which Christianity is to prevail. Our readers will judge for themselves whether our 
views or those of the premillenarians are most nearly in accord with the teachings of 
our standards (see ‘‘ Conf. of F.,” chap. viii. sec. 4, chap. xxxiii. secs. 1, 3. Larg. Cat. 
Ques. and Ans., 51, 53, 56, 87, 88, 90; Ques. and Ans., 190). 

+ It has been argued that there will be scoffers in the later ages, as there were in 
the days of the apostles, and that this fact warrants the inference that the corruption 
of the world will continue through all the intervening period. But will there not be 
a release of Satan after the millennium, and will not Gog and Magog then make war 


against the camp of the saints who will dwell in peace during the thousand years ? 
Such arguments prove altogether too much, 
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sarily embrace all the generations of men in the later as well as the 
earlier history of Christianity. Such parables pertain rather to the 
first facts of Christianity than to its entire annals. It is by pressing 
such inferential reasonings beyond due limits that almost all the errors 
of the Christian world are made plausible. 

Still another objection is urged from Mat. xxiv. 29, 30, in connec- 
tion with Luke xxi. 24, where we read that “immediately” after the 
tribulation of the Jews at the destruction of Jerusalem, the Son of 
man will be seen coming in the clouds, and that “ Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles shall be 
fulfilled.” These two passages taken together are supposed to teach 
that the tribulation of the Jews will continue till the Lord shall come 
zmmediately after it. But all the events, both in Matthew and Luke, 
are said to take place within the generation then living; and if there 
is to be a further fulfilment in the latter day, the more literal and his- 
torical fulfilment was to be the primary and typical one. We concede 
that the word “ immediately,” is to be understood in its natural sense. 
But as we have seen, the “Coming on the clouds” was the provi- 
dential Coming, for the overthrow of the Jewish polity; and the 
treading down of Jerusalem “till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, 
was the violent destruction of the holy city during the “three years 
and a half” spoken of in Rev. xi. 2 (compare Danl. ix. 27).* The 
Roman armies were the Gentiles referred to, in like manner as Christ 
is said to “be delivered to the Gentiles ;” that is, the Romans (Mat. 
xx. Ig, and parallels in Mark and Luke). The Jews are not now cap- 
tives among all nations, although they were sold as captives when 
Jerusalem was overthrown in the first Christian age. The objection 
is based upon interpretation and assumptions that cannot be admitted, 
and are demonstrably ill-founded. 

Once more: Appeal is confidently made to the destruction of “the 
man of sin,” by the brightness of the Lord’s Coming (2 Thess. ii. 8). 
It is said that this man of sin was already beginning to be developed 
when Paul wrote, and will continue until the pavousia of the Lord, 
when he will be consumed; and hence, there can be no intervening 
millennium. ‘The man of sin” is by many identified with Anti- 
christ, which we see no ground for. But this is not material. The 
man of sin, however, is evidently an individual person, as the best 


*The ‘‘year-day” theory of times in prophecy is now generally; though not alto- 
gether, abandoned. It has been often refuted by such authors as Stuart, Cowles, and 
Dr. Lee, in Introd. to ‘‘ The Bible Commentary,” on Revelation. For various views 
of the ‘‘ forty-two months,” see Excurses B, on Rev. ii., in Bib. Com., also Stuart and 
Cowles, who regard the ‘‘ three years and a half,” as a short period—about forty-two 
months, or the one-half of seven years. 
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commentators now concede (see Ellicott). Then it is clear that the 
Thessalonians already knew what hindered the appearance of the man 
of sin (ii. 6). He was, therefore, to be manifested soon, contempo- 
raneously with an apostasy, but not necessarily identical with it (vs. 3). 
We see no reason to doubt that he was to be a persecuting and _ blas- 
phemous Roman Emperor claiming divine honors, and thus assuming 
to occupy the temple of God, or the place which belongs to Him. 
The Christian fathers (some of them at least) held that Nero was the 
person, being a type of a future Antichrist. The first position seems 
probably correct. For the second there is nothing but conjecture. 
Now the question is, was this man of sin to be destroyed by Christ’s 
Coming, while He was yet alive in the flesh ? This has been long as- 
sumed, because it has been held that the man of sin is an organized 
body (the Romish Church, with the popes in succession at its head), 
and not a single person. But this we do not believe, and there is no 
proof of it. If, then, the man of sin was a person, why might not the 
apostle, for the consolation of his readers, glance forward, as he does 
parenthetically in v. 8, to the signal judgment that will fall upon him 
when the Lord shall come, although this may occur centuries or even 
thousands of years after his death? In just the same way in the previ- 
ous chapter, he points hzs suffering readers forward to the “ everlasting 
destruction” to be visited upon their troublers, “from the presence 
of the Lord, when He shall come to be glorified in His saints” (2 
Thess. i. 6,9, 10). It might as well be argued that those persecutors 
were to live till the Second Coming, as that the man of sin will be 
alive then, and be consumed in his flesh by the Lord at His Second 
Advent. Thus vanishes the famous argument from 2 Thess. ii. 8, 
without any question about the meaning of parousia in v. 8.* 

But, once more, it is alleged that the influence of the common doc- 
trine of a millennium before the Second Advent has operated to 
change the style of preaching which was common in apostolic times 
ia relation to the Coming of Christ and the resurrection of the dead. 
This is urged as an argument against our view, from its fruits. But it 
was natural that the first Christians should think and speak often of 
their Lord’s return and of the resurrection, when the ascension was a 
recent event and the doctrine of the resurrection had just been clearly 





*If it is still insisted that the man of sin denotes not only a persecutor soon to arise 
when Paul wrote, but another monster of wickedness of whom the first should be re- 
garded as typical, why may not the second man of sin appear after the millennium, and 
be literally consumed by the Lord’s Second Coming? As for the assumption that the 
pope is the man of sin, it does not answer 4o the description given in 2 Thes. ii. 4. It 
can, at the most, be true only in a secondary and subordinate sense. This reference of 
the man of sin is now generally abandoned by judicious commentators. 
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revealed and confirmed by the resurrection of Christ. But when ages 
rolled away and the Lord did not appear, and the doctrine of the last 
things had long been familiar, it is not strange that other views of 
Christian truth should have received relatively more attention than 
at first. Of course this change of circumstances afforded no warrant 
for depreciating the Second Coming and the resurrection, which has 
not been done by the evangelical ministry in any age. But there 
was thus a reason for some change in the relative prominence given 
to eschatology in the discussions of the pulpit. And there was a fur- 
ther reason in the history of premillennialism which has been so often 
associated with fanatical and absurd expectations in regard to the 
speedy Coming of Christ. Such fruits of one extreme are likely to 
create, by reaction, counter-fruits of an opposite extreme. 

3. We come now to the last argument for a millennium before the 
Second Coming of Christ. This doctrine tends powerfully to preserve 
the balance of the Christian faith and to keep the Church awake in 
healthful and hopeful activity and evangelical work. 

It is not, of course, the doctrine of the Church that there will be 
no literal coming of Christ in the future, as the Rationalists main- 
tain. It is our doctrine that every man not only may, but we//, meet 
his Lord very soon, and that when death comes to us, the final judg- 
ment has virtually come also. And we take the current teachings of 
Scripture respecting the certainty and purpose of our Saviour’s Sec- 
ond Coming according to their obvious meaning, instead of resorting 
to unnatural interpretations of “the day of judgment,” and the res- 
urrection, making the former a long period of mixed events, and the 
latter, two, or many, distinct events remote in time from one another. 
We hold that the work of converting men is to be completed by the 
use of the present instrumentalities and by the continued agency of 
the Holy Spirit in connection with the prayers and labors of the 
Christian Church. And hence, our doctrine tends to the hopeful 
consolidation of the Christian forces and the increasing development 
of the Church’s benevolence and efficiency in the great enterprise of 
spreading the Gospel and establishing Christianity at home and abroad. 
No sect or branch of the Christian Church holding these doctrines 
has ever grown permanently cold and unbelieving, or fanatical and 
revolutionary in its teachings or labors. The great missionary enter- 
prises of modern times have sprung from the faith which we hold. 
It is said, we know, that premillennialists were the great moving 
power of the Church in primitive times. But is it certain that they 
were, as such, the evangelizing power of the Church, or any power at 
all, before the middle of the second century, or for more than a hun- 
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dred years after the Saviour’s ascension? Is it capable of proof that 
the leaders of the Church were chiefly premillenarians during any 
long period before their decline in the latter part of the third century 
and onward? And is there any evidence that premillennialism was 
the evangelizing element during its greatest prevalence? The early 
premillennialists, moreover, did not believe that Christ was likely to 
come in their day. They labored and made sacrifices for Christ and 
His cause with a view to the martyr’s crown which they expected 
soon to receive. But their eschatology led some of them into gross 
conceptions of the Redeemer’s kingdom on the earth, and thus pro- 
duced a reaction against them which resulted in their permanent de- 
pression.* 

The Anabaptists of the Reformation period in like manner brought 
their premillennial doctrine into disrepute by their extravagances. 
The premillennialists of two hundred years ago, with some hon- 
orable exceptions, were leaders of wild and divisive factions, who 
never became a power in any great Christian denomination. Such 
small sects as the Irvingites and the Adventists of the last genera- 
tion and the present, have developed extraordinary fanaticism, and 
most of them have expected no millennium by conversions at all, 
while very many of them have held to the annihilation of the wicked. 
The more sober premillennialists of our day are scattered individ- 
uals in the various churches with relatively little influence. But since 
the recent premillennial excitement in connection with lay-evangel- 
ism, there have already appeared a fresh cropyof the old fruits of the 
doctrine. In the West small sects have sprung up and their preachers 
are urging all Christians to come out of the existing churches, and 
some have gone to Jerusalem to be ready for the Redeemer’s descent 
on the Mount of Olives. The doctrine that the Second Coming is 
“imminent,” has naturally led toignorant interpretations of supposed 
“signs” of the coming, and predictions of its rapid approach. And 
sober Christians are stigmatized as being wicked servants who say 
“My Lord delayeth His coming,” without regard to the remainder 





* The “‘ millenary opinion” is set down by Calamy (in his “Jus Divinum,” Appen- 
dix, pp. 100, 101,) among the “ many corruptions which crept into the Church in the 
very infancy of it.” Calamy was a leading member of the Westminster Assembly, 
and his ‘‘ Jus Divinum” was adopted by the Provincial Assembly of London in 1653. 
For some of the fables ascribed by the early premillenarians to our Lord himself, see 
Irenzus, vol. ii., p. 146, respecting the vines in the millennium, bearing 10,000 
branches, each branch 10,000 twigs, each twig 10,000 shoots, each shoot 10,000 clusters, 
each cluster 10,000 grapes, etc. See also Lactantius, vol. i. pp. 478-79, respecting the 
perpetual enslavement of the remnants of the nations, the running down of “streams 
of wine and rivers of milk,” etc., which are given as the “inspired predictions of the 
Sibyl.” 
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of the verse, which explains ¢he evil end for which the Lord’s un- 
questionable delay is misconstrued by the workers of iniquity. It is 
said that many missionaries of this day are premillenarians. But 
it remains to be shown how many of this class become missionaries 
after they have adopted their peculiar views, and how hopefully and 
successfully they prosecute their work, and what is the influence of 
their teachings upon the benevolence and zeal of the churches at 
home? If we are rightly informed, the most successful missions of 
our Boards are not conducted by premillennialists, and the chilling 
influence of the doctrine upon the churches at home is already be- 
coming evident both in England and this country. 

But it is not possible to go into an examination of particular facts 
in this connection. It must suffice to have presented what we believe 
to be the teachings of Holy Scripture on this subject. The truth, 
whatever it is, will no doubt in the end develop the best fruits; and 
it will be found to harmonize with a sound moral and religious phi- 
losophy in relation to the fitness of the Gospel dispensation for the 
accomplishment of its saving results. 

It is customary in some Christian quarters, as well as among scep- 
tics at this day, to prophesy evil of the Church and of the progress, 
of the Gospel in the world. But in spite of infidelity and all the 
prognostications of pessimists, there never was a time before when 
Christianity was making such rapid strides as at this day. 

In our own country since the beginning of this century the num- 
ber of professing believers has increased from one in fifteen to one in 
five of the population, notwithstanding the vast influx of sceptics 
from abroad. Evangelical Christianity on the continent of Europe, 
where rationalism was in the ascendant fifty years ago, is visibly gain- 
ing ground. And successful missions among the heathen have been 
multiplied within a half century beyond all former precedent. Thus 
the Gospel is preached everywhere for a witness, that “all men may 
believe.” Why then should it be asked wherefore the former times 
were better than these? ‘Thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” ROBERT W. PATTERSON. 
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THE HOLY SABBATH. 


And on the seventh day God ended the week which He had made: and He rested on 
the seventh day from all His work which He had made: and God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it, because that in it He had rested from all His work which God 
created and made. 


HE institution of the Sabbath, as here represented in the Mosaic 
record of the creation, has given rise to many questions of great 
and permanent interest, some of which hardly admit of answers that 
can be regarded as altogether satisfactory. One very serious difficulty 
is involved in the reason here given for the sanctification of the seventh 
day, namely, that in it God rested after His six days’ work of cre- 
ation, which seems to imply that these six days were similar in kind 
and length to the seventh. For otherwise how could the seven days 
be enumerated together without a violation of the necessary laws of 
analytic thought ? Yet no person of intelligence now believes that 
the world was actually created in six literal days. Here, then, we 
have natural objects, which the sacred writers always represented in 
forms of expression current in their times, so interlinked with moral 
and spiritual truth that it seems almost impossible to separate them 
—the truth itself seems to depend upon antiquated conceptions of 
such objects—the institution and sanctification of the Sabbath upon 
the creation of the world in six literal days. Nor does this difficulty 
arise from any peculiar views of the relations between revelation and 
science, but it is one which all alike must face and deal with as best 
they can, except such as can still believe that God created all things 
in six days each of twenty-four hours’ length; which, to those who 
are at all acquainted with the evidence on the subject, is about as 
easy as it is to believe that the sun revolves around the earth, or that 
the earth itself rests on the back of the great Hindoo tortoise. 

But passing this difficulty and leaving every one to deal with it in 
his own way, if now we undertake to draw from these statements of 
Moses the moral and spiritual truth which they contain, we shall find 
that it can hardly be less and may be more than that God blessed 
and sanctified one day in seven on the ground of something in Him- 

17 
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self which is here characterized as His resting after His work of cre- 
ation. Whatsoever of truth more than this may be contained in the 
record, we leave to be evolved by others who have a deeper spiritual 
insight, for in this one we shall find more than we can satisfactorily 
elucidate. 

Here, then, it seems to be clearly revealed that the Sabbath is not 
an institution of a positive, limited, or temporary character, but that 
it rests upon or embodies a moral law ; that is, a law of universal and 
immutable obligation. In confirmation of this view, we submit the 
following considerations : 

The first of these is that which stands out on the record itself, 
namely, that the Sabbath was instituted at the creation of the world, 
and thus established in the life of the first human beings from whom 
all mankind were to descend. For we cannot rationally conceive of 
God’s blessing and sanctifying a particular day as something which 
He kept secret at the time—which He did not communicate to those 
for whom this blessing and sanctification were intended ; nor can we 
understand the words, “God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it,” otherwise than that He commanded it to be kept holy that it 
might be a blessing. Accordingly we have abundant evidence that 
the division of time into weeks of seven days extensively prevailed 
in the earlier ages—that it was known, not only among the Hebrews 
and other Arabic or Semitic nations, but also among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Africans, and Peruvians, and almost, or quite, all primitive 
peoples. The Greeks ascribed its origin, as also that of many other 
traditional customs for which they could not otherwise account, to 
the Egyptians. Periods of seven days are mentioned in connection 
with the Noachian deluge, both in the Bible and in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian arrowhead inscriptions, which last inform us of several 
interesting particulars on this subject which do not appear in the 
Mosaic record, such as that the rain ceased and the ark rested on 
the summit of the mountain both on seventh days. Also, they 
afford unequivocal evidence that the Sabbath itself was known and 
reverenced by the ancient Babylonians, and that they regarded it as 
having been established by God at the creation of the world.* This 

* On the fifth tablet of the Chaldean Account of the Creation we find the words : 
** On the seventh day He [the Creator] appointed a holy day, 
And to cease from all business He commanded.” 
Also, in the Babylonian Calendar the seventh day is designated as the ‘‘ Sabbath "— 
the word literally signifying ‘‘a day on which it is unlawful to work”; and, among 
other prescribed observances, it appears that the King was not allowed to drive in his 
chariot, nor to exercise either his legislative or military functions on that day (see 


‘* Records of the Past,” published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology [British], vol. vii., p. 164; vol. ix., p. 118). 
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division of time was certainly known to the patriarchs of Abraham's 
family, for it is recognized in the account of Jacob’s marriage with 
Leah and Rachel as something well understood, and needing no 
explanation. In a similar manner also it is alluded to in the book of 
Job, to which an Arabian origin and a date anterior to Moses have 
been probably assigned. Moreover, that the Sabbath itself was fully 
recognized as a Divine institution among the Israelites before the 
Decalogue was promulgated, is evident from the account which is 
given of the manna. For they were supplied with this “ angels’ 
food” whilst they were yet in “the wilderness of Sin,” some time 
before they came to Mount Sinai; and it did not fall on the seventh 
day, but they were commanded to gather a double portion of it on 
the sixth, the reason for which Moses gives in the words: “ This is 
that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath ”;-and on the morrow He said, ‘‘ To-day is a Sabbath unto 
the Lord ; to-day ye shall not find it in the field.” Notwithstanding 
some of them went out to look for it on that day, and were severely 
rebuked for their unbelief and disobedience: ‘“ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my 
laws? See, for the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore He 
giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days: abide ye every 
man in his place; Jet no man go out of his place on the Sabbath 
day.” Also, that the Sabbath was previously known among the chil- 
dren of Israel may be fairly inferred from the words with which the 
fourth commandment begins: ‘“‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep- 
it holy.” For this expression is in nowise appropriate to the promul- 
gation of a new law, nor to the setting up of an absolutely new 
institution. 

Again, the universal and immutable obligation of the Sabbath is 
revealed and enforced by the reason here assigned for its sanctifica- 
tion, which is more fully expressed in the command of the Decalogue: 
““Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy: six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work, but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cat- 
tle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the seas, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day, and hallowed it.” And this reason is still further unfolded and 
emphasized in the words: “On the seventh day he rested and was 
refreshed.” Here, indeed, we are brought face to face with a Divine 
mystery—something in God which is quite incomprehensible to us. 
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But none the less, perhaps all the more, is it a reason for the institu- 
tion and observance of the Sabbath which can never lose its force 
and is of universal application. For it is not anything in man, 
nor in the times, nor countries in which his lot may be cast, nor 
in any other circumstances, in all which he is mutable; but it is 
something in God Himself, of which “ His resting and being re- 
freshed”” is the anthropomorphic yet true expression, and which 
must remain unchangeably the same for all men in all times, coun- 
tries, and other circumstances. Here, then, we have it revealed to 
our faith that there is something, however mysterious, in the nature 
or attributes of God upon which the Sabbath is founded, to which it 
corresponds, and which it manifests to us. Hence, whatever force or 
validity this reason had for the people of Israel in the time of Moses, 
it must have had from the creation cf man upon the earth, and ever 
since, and must continue to have in all future times for all mankind. 
Until that shall cease to be true which is signified by God's resting 
after He had finished His work of creation, the obligation to keep 
holy the day which He has appointed to commemorate His rest, 
which is founded on and arises out of it, can never cease—not even 
in heaven, where, as we are expressly informed in the New Testa- 
ment, “there remaineth [with whatsoever modifications from differ- 
ent circumstances] a Sabbath-keeping to the people of God.” 

A third consideration which we cannot pass lightly over is, that 
the ordinance of the Sabbath is one of the ten great commandments 
which were spoken by the voice of God Himself out of the midst of 
cloud and flame on the summit of Mount Sinai, and which He wrote 
with His own finger on tables of stone for a perpetual memorial. We 
must now endeavor to elucidate the significance of these facts. 

For what reason, then, are we to understand that these command- 
ments were distinguished in such a remarkable manner from all the 
rest of the Mosaic law? The necessary and obvious answer is, for 
their superior importance. They were not communicated through 
the intervention or mediation of any created being, howsoever plena- 
rily inspired he might have been, but were spoken by the mouth of 
God Himseif in thunder-words to the many thousands of Israel 
assembled at the foot of the mountain, to signify their paramount 
importance, as being a transcription from and ar immediate expres- 
sion of the nature and character of God, in whose image or likeness 
man had been created, and consequently as being of universal and 
immutable obligation, in order that by keeping them he might be 
conformed to the character of his Maker. And still further to sym- 
bolize, represent, express, and enforce the truth, that their obligation 
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could never cease, that they could never be superseded by any future 
revelation or higher law; they were written by the finger of God on 
tablets of stone, the most imperishable and unchangeable of all mate- 
rial which could be employed for this purpose. The other portions 
of the Mosaic law were not so delivered, but were communicated 
through the mediation of Moses, and were recorded on perishable 
materials, such as papyrus, the leaf of a plant, which was the paper 
then in use, to signify that they were not of equal importance—were 
not of immutable and universal obligation, but were binding on the 
people of Israel alone, and on them only for a time—that they were 
‘destined to be superseded and done away by a subsequent and more 
complete revelation. Such is the plain and obvious significance of 
this distinction between the Decalogue and the rest of the law, in 


the mode of their delivery, and in the material on which they were 
recorded. 


This view of the duties enjoined in the Decalogue is illustrated and 
‘confirmed when we consider them in particular. For in them God 
prohibits the worship of false gods, idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, pro- 
fane swearing, false witness-bearing, dishonoring of parents, adultery, 
murder, theft, and covetousness, and enjoins the opposites of these 
as duties which we owe to Him and to each other. Now all these, 


unless the Sabbath be an exception, are undeniably matters of uni- 
versal and immutable obligation, and essential to human welfare alike 
in all times, places, and circumstances. There has never been any 
dispute upon this point, but they have been universally regarded as 
embodying the unchangeable principles of morality—principles which 
do not even depend upon the will of God, except as His will is the 
expression of His all-perfect moral character and holy nature, which 
is the ultimate standard of eternal righteousness. With all reverence 
be it said, God himself cannot make it right for His moral creatures 
to violate any of these laws, unless that of the Sabbath be an excep- 
tion, for this would require Him to deny His own nature from which 
they are transcribed. Can He make it right for any one to dishonor 
and abuse his own parents? Can He make adultery or murder right ? 
No one in his senses can believe it—and so of all the rest. 

Now, since all the other commandments of the Decalogue are thus 
demonstrably of immutable obligation, the question arises, if that of 
the Sabbath be of a totally different character, for what conceivable 
reason was it placed among them, spoken with them by the voice of 
God from the summit of Mount Sinai, and inscribed by His own 
hand upon tables of stone? If it was to be obligatory upon none but 
the children of Israel, and on them only for a time, why was it not 
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communicated to them through the mediation of their human legis- 
lator along with the other precepts of that law which was destined to. 
be superseded and abolished by a subsequent and more perfect reve- 
lation? It may be safely affirmed that no rational answer ever has 
been, or ever can be, given to this question; and the inevitable con- 
clusion is, that the law of the Sabbath was regarded by Him who de- 
livered it as of the same character with the rest of the ten command- 
ments, as transcribed from His own immutable nature, as of permanent 
and universal obligation, and as equally with them essential to the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. He who thinks otherwise is 
bound in reason to give a satisfactory answer to the question which 
has just been asked, as, also, it ‘has been well observed, to do three 
other things: “1. To show where the same authority by which the 
fourth commandment was enjoined and engraved on the stone tablet 
has abrogated or revoked it; 2. To show that no other of the ten, or 
if any other which, or why this one alone, has been annulled and 
erased; 3. To reform his own and the language of Christendom 
which has prevailed for two thousand years, so that we shall no more 
speak of the Decalogue, or ten commandments, since, upon this sup- 
position, there are only nine.” Nor is it any objection to this con- 
clusion that the Sabbath is frequently spoken of as a sign between 
God and His peculiar people by which they were placed under special 
obligations to serve Him; for, in a precisely similar manner, their de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage is given as a reason why they should 
keep all His commandments, but it does not follow from this that 
other people are under no similar obligation. 

We are now prepared to consider our Lord’s deliverances on this 
subject, and to appreciate their true significance. For it has been 
maintained—and it seems to be a common opinion—that He by His 
Divine authority greatly relaxed its rigor, if He did not virtually ab- 
rogate the law of the Sabbath. But this notion has arisen from the 
want of close attention to what He actually says on the subject in its 
connections, and is a possible one only to those who fail to appreci- 
ate what has just been stated with respect to the unchangeable mor- 
ality of the Decalogue. 

On several occasions, then, our Saviour was accused, mostly by 
those who belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, of breaking the Sab- 
bath Himself, and of allowing His disciples to break it. How does 
He answer them? Certainly, not by denying its immutable obliga- 
tion, but by convicting His accusers of having misunderstood and 
perverted it, and of gross inconsistency in their manner of observing 
it. Thus, when His hungry disciples on the Sabbath had plucked 


. 
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the ears of corn out of the fields to eat, “‘ the Pharisees said unto him, 
Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do on the Sab- 
bath-day.” But He justified them by showing that such things as 
were demanded by human necessity were lawful on that day, and that 
the Pharisees had perverted it from its original object. He referred 
them to the example of David, one of their most eminent saints and 
greatest national heroes, who, with his followers, had eaten the shew- 
bread from the tabernacle, and were justified by their necessity, 
although, apart from such necessity, it was lawful for the priests only 
to eat that bread. Then He called their attention to the work which 
had to be done by the priests in the temple service, which the Phari- 
sees themselves held to be lawful on the Sabbath. Thus He laid 
open their inconsistency, and themselves to the rebuke: “If ye had 
known what that meancth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye 
would not have condemned the guiltless.” Also, on the occasion of 
His healing a man with a withered hand, the Pharisees asked Him: 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? that they might accuse 
Him. And He said unto them, What man shall there be among you 
that shall have one sheep, and, if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath- 
day, will not lay hold on it and pull it out? How much, then, is a 
man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well [to do 
good] on the Sabbath-days.” On a similar occasion: “ Behold, there 
was a man before him which had the dropsy, and Jesus answering 
spoke unto the lawyers [interpreters of the law] and Pharisees, say- 
ing, Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? And they held their 
peace. And he took him and healed him and let him go, and ar- 
swered them, saying, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen 
into a pit, and will not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath-day ? 
And they could not answer him again to these things.” In fine, 
when He was accused of breaking the Sabbath because He had 
healed “a woman which had a spirit of infirmity,’ He replied to His 
accuser: “ Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the Sabbath 
loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering ? 
And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond 
on the Sabbath-day? And when he had said these things all his ad- 
versaries were ashamed.” And well they might be! Now, in all this 
He corrects the erroneous notions which prevailed in His time with 
respect to the manner in which the Sabbath ought to be sanctified ; 
He shows that works of necessity and mercy and such as pertained to 
the worship of God were lawful on that day; but He does not even 
allude to the abrogation nor to any relaxation of its immutable obli- 
gation as enjoined in the Decalogue, 
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On the contrary, implicitly at least, He re-affirms it by the declara- 
tion made in connection with one of the previous questions: “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” For this 
declaration was given in rebuke of the Pharisees because they had 
perverted the Sabbath by teaching the people that works of necessity 
and mercy were unlawful on that day; which interpretation of the 
manner in which it was to be observed evidently proceeded on the 
absurd and immoral principle that man was made for the Sabbath: 
whereas the right understanding of all moral law is, that its observ- 
ance must necessarily be promotive of human well-being, and that no 
conflict is possible between our duties and our highest interests. And 
here it is to be observed, that the Lord does not only say that man 
was not made for the Sabbath, but also, that ‘“‘the Sabbath was made 
for man:”’ that is, not for Jews only, nor for the people of any par- 
ticular age or country, but for man as such, in all times, places, and 
circumstances. For, although it is possible to understand the words 
otherwise, yet is it undeniable that they naturally bear this sense, and 
that it is in perfect harmony with all the other Scriptures. This, 
therefore, is a fair interpretation, and so understood this declaration 
affirms the universal obligation of the Sabbath as essential to the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. Certainly a greater perversion of 
the words is not conceivable than to draw from them the sense that 
the Lord abrogated, or in anywise relaxed, the obligation to keep 
holy the Sabbath-day as enjoined in the fourth commandment. 

But, it may be asked, if He did not actually do anything of this 
kind, did He not claim for Himself the power to do it, in the words 
also spoken in connection with a previous quotation: “ The Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath”? It must be acknowledged that 
at first sight this would appear to be their meaning, but in scrutiniz- 
ing them more closely, we must bear in mind two things: 1. That 
the law of the Sabbath is an integral part of the Decalogue, which sets 
forth the eternal principles of morality, which are founded in the 
nature of God, and which He himself cannot set aside; 2. That the 
object which the Lord evidently kept in view in all these arguments 
with the Pharisees, and the only thing which He undertook to do, was 
to correct their perversions and abuses of the Sabbath, and to declare 
on His own authority how it should be sanctified. Now, the sense 
of these words ought not to be pressed beyond this object, and they 
cannot be without denying the immutable nature of the morality of 
the Decalogue. Neither is it reasonable to suppose that our Lord 
would assert in such an implicit manner a power to erase and annul 
one of the ten commandments and to reduce their number to nine, 
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especially when we remember His solemn declaration: “ Verily I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” It is much more reason- 
able to understand that in this assertion of His lordship over the Sab- 
bath He claims no more than an absolute authority to declare and 
teach how it ought to be sanctified. With this understanding of His 
words, they may be fairly paraphrased as follows: I, the Son of Man, 
by the same Divine authority which instituted the Sabbath at the 
creation of the world, and which promulgated the law of its observ- 
ance from the summit of Mount Sinai, do now and in this way correct 
your misunderstanding and perversions of it, and show you how you 
are to keep it holy; for in that sense in which it can be said that God 
is Lord of the moral law, “the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sab- 
bath.” 

Having thus seen that our blessed Lord did not abrogate nor at all 
relax the obligation of the Sabbath, we can hardly anticipate that 
His apostles would claim authority to do anything of the kind. 
Hence we are enabled consistently to understand the only remaining 
passage in the New Testament which presents any difficulty. This 
occurs in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, where in our English 
Bible he is made to say, “ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, 
or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath-days, which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is 
of Christ.” Now, it is conceded on all hands that this is a very poor, 
and, in some respects, an incorrect translation. For in the expression 
“Sabbath days,” the latter word is not in the original, but has been - 
supplied by the translators ; and the words “a holy day,” is a palpable 
mistranslation of a single word in the Greek which properly signifies 
a feast, and is so rendered in every other place where it occurs, 
twenty-seven in all. Literally translated the passage reads as follows : 
“Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast, or of a new moon, or of Sabbaths; which things are a 
shadow of the things to come, but the body is of Christ.’”” Its general 
reference, beyond a question, is to the various typical feasts estab- 
lished by Moses, which the Jewish converts were still inclined to ob- 
serve, whilst the Gentiles neglected them, and with respect to which 
every one was left free to do as he pleased; for they were all a 
shadow of which “the body,” or substance, was the Gospel “ of 
Christ.” And as to the meaning of the word “Sabbaths,” we may ask 
why it is here in the plural, when all the other specifications—meat, 
drink, a feast, a new moon—are in the singular? The proper answer, 
no doubt, is, that there were several kinds of Sabbaths instituted by 
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Moses, such as that of the seventh month and that of the Sabbatical 
year; and it is to such observances as these that the apostle chiefly 
refers, classing them where they properly belong with distinctions in 
meat and drink, new moons, and ‘other ceremonial feasts, all which 
were “a shadow of the things to come”; and this conclusion is 
rendered the more probable by the well-known fact that the Jews 
were accustomed to call all their festivals Sabbaths, because in ob- 
serving them they rested from secular labor. But in so far as he may 
have had any reference to the Sabbath of the Decalogue, it must have 
been to the observance of the seventh day along with the first, which 
was extensively practiced by Judaizing Christians. For that here 
there can be no allusion whatever to the first day of the week, which 
had now taken the place of the seventh, is conclusively proved by the 
fact, that it was not called the Sabbath, but “the Lord’s Day,” by 
the apostles and primitive Christians. If St. Paul had referred to it, 
he must have written: Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or 
in drink, or in respect of a feast, or of a new moon, or of the Lord’s 
Day. 

From the preceding considerations, then, we may safely conclude 
that there are still ten commandments, instead of nine only, which 
all alike are of eternal and immutable obligation. But other matters 
remain to be disposed of, the chief of which is the change just alluded 
to, from the seventh to the first day of the week, which took place at 
the incoming of the new dispensation. But the difficulty of this has 
been greatly magnified, and we may expect it almost or quite to dis- 
appear upon a little close attention to the subject. 

Let us observe, then, that our Lord Himself, previous to His cruci- 
fixion, undoubtedly observed what was then called the seventh day 
of the week as the Sabbath; and for a long time -afterward more 
or less sacredness was very naturally attached to that day by His fol- 
lowers. But from the time of His resurrection, the day of the week 
on which it occurred, and which, according to the reckoning then re- 
ceived was the first, began to be observed by His disciples as the day 
of assemblies for public worship, the celebration of the sacraments, 
Christian communion, and other sacred purposes. We have abun- 
dant evidence of this in the New Testament. Now the fact that it 
was so observed could not fail to give it the character and identify it 
with the Sabbath on which such assemblies had previously been held. 
But, inasmuch as there was no command for the observance of two 
Sabbaths, that of the seventh day gradually fell into disuse, and in 
time was entirely superseded. It is true, indeed, that Christians did 
not call the first day the Sabbath, for that name had become insepa- 
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rably attached to the seventh; but its observance as such was 
altogether inevitable from the fact of its being universally recognized 
as the day for their worshipping assemblies and all other sacred pur- 
poses, and because it was impossible for them to believe that the 
Decalogue was, or could be, abrogated. They called it “the Lord’s 
Day.” For, although this expression occurs but once in the New 
Testament, where the Apostle John tells us that he “was in the 
Spirit” on that day, nor does he tell us that he meant by it the first 
day of the week, yet we know that such was the fact, because this 
day was universally so called by the Christians of primitive times, as, 
indeed, it has been ever since. Evidently the apostle introduced the 
expression as one which would be perfectly understood by all for 
whom he was writing, and needed no explanation. 

The influences which brought about this change may be further 
elucidated as follows: Our Lord rose from the dead on what was 
then called the first day of the week, and on that day, or its recurrence, 
invariably afterward He met with and showed Himself to His dis- 
ciples. This took place on at least five different occasions, and we 
have no evidence that He ever appeared on any other day. This 
naturally led them to expect Him to meet with and manifest Himself 
to them in their worshipping assemblies on that day in preference to 
all others. In this way it seems to have become appropriated to 
such assemblies, and to have been observed as the Christian Sabbath. 
Moreover, it was when they were so assembled on the first day of the 
week that the Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit took place, by 
which they were replenished and endowed with all spiritual gifts and 
graces for their great work of evangelizing the world. Now the in- 
fiuence of this ever-memorable event in fixing their minds immovably 
on that day as the one above all others which was appropriate for 
their worshipping assemblies, the preaching of the Gospel, the cele- 
bration of the sacraments, the taking up of charitable collections or 
offerings, Christian communion, and all the other sacred purposes of 
the Sabbath, can hardly be overestimated. 

Accordingly we find that ever afterward it was so observed. Thus, 
when Paul, on one of his missionary tours, came to Troas, he “ abode 
seven days; and upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread [for the celebration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper], Paul preached unto them.” With like signifi- 
cance he wrote to the Church at Corinth which he had founded: 
“Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 1 have given order 
to the churches in Galatia, so do ye; upon the first day of the week 


let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him.” 
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In like manner, we find that in the earliest and subsequent Chris- 
tian authors whose writings have come down to us, the first day 
of the week is accepted, and never called in question, as “the Lord’s 
Day,” and as devoted to religious purposes, being observed substan- 
tially as the seventh day had been under the former dispensation. 
This was so striking a characteristic of the early Christians that it at- 
tracted the attention of heathen-writers. For Pliny the younger, 
proconsul of Bithynia, in the latter part of the first century, alludes 
to it in his famous report to the emperor Trajan, where he states that 
the Christians of his province, whom he represents as already im- 
mensely numerous, were accustomed to meet for the worship of 
Christ “on a stated day.” Now we know that this “stated day” 
could not have been the seventh, and consequently that it was, no 
doubt, the first of the week, or “the Lord’s Day.” The first Chris- 
tian author who gives us any information on the subject is Justin 
Martyr, as he is called, who lived in the close of the first, and the 
early part of the second century, and who tells us that the Christians 
did not celebrate the Jewish festivals, nor observe their Sabbaths, but 
that they were accustomed to assemble on the day which the heathen 
called Sunday, for the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, exhortation, 
and communion. In the epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas, which was 
generally accepted as genuine at the close of the second century, and 
which consequently must have been extant in the first, the Lord is 
introduced addressing the Jews as follows: ‘The Sabbaths which ye 
now keep are not acceptable unto me, but those which I have made, 
when resting from all things I shall begin the eighth day, that is, the 
beginning of the other world ’”’—a somewhat obscure declaration, but 
made plain upon the point for which it is here adduced by the follow- 
ing continuation: “For which cause, we [Christians] observe the 
eighth day with gladness, in which Jesus rose from the dead, and, 
having manifested Himself to His disciples, ascended to heaven.” 
Tertullian, also, at the close of the second century, states that “ Chris- 
tians put off even their business on the Lord’s Day that they may not 
give place to the devil,” and adds, “ We celebrate Sunday as a joyful 
day.” Clement of Alexandria, about the same date, says: “A true 
Christian, according to the commands of the Gospel, observes the 
Lord’s Day by casting out all evil thoughts and cherishing all good- 
ness, honoring the resurrection of the Lord which took place on that 
day.” And, in the latter part of the third, or the commencement of 
the fourth century, Eusebius, the Church historian, gives us the fol- 
lowing explicit and decisive testimony: “The Word, by the new 
covenant, translated and transferred the feast of the Sabbath to the 
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morning light, and gave us the symbol of true rest, the saving Lord’s. 
Day, the first of light, in which the Saviour obtained the victory over 
death On this day, which is the first of the Light and of the 
true Son, we assemble, after an interval of six days, and celebrate a 
holy and spiritual Sabbath: even all nations redeemed by Him 
throughout the whole world assemble and do those things according 
to the spiritual law which were decreed for the priests to do on the 
Sabbath. All things which it was duty to do on the Sabbath, these 
we have transferred to the Lord’s Day, as more appropriately belong- 
ing to it, because it has the precedence, and is first in rank, and more 
honorable than the Jewish Sabbath. It has been handed down to us 
[from the beginning, or from the apostles] that we should .... do 
these things.” 

It seems hardly possible that more conclusive evidence should be 
given that the primitive Church observed the first day of the week as 
the Sabbath of the new dispensation by doing “all those things which 
were decreed for the priests to do,” and “which it was duty to do, 
on the Sabbath” .... “according to the spiritual law.” But if 
such evidence be possible, we find it in the Sabbath laws of the first 
Christian emperor and his successors. In order to appreciate this, 
however, we must bear in mind that the conversion of Constantine, 
who came to the throne of the Roman empire in the commencement 
of the fourth century, has been much disputed, whether it was sincere, 
or merely the result of his political sagacity. But however this may 
have been, one thing is quite certain, that in his time the Christian 
religion had made such progress throughout the empire that it was 
an eminently wise political movement on the part of that great mon- 
arch to profess and call himself a Christian, and to enact Christian 
laws. Hence it follows that his Sabbath law, as far as it goes, at least, 
must be taken as the embodiment and expression of the views which 
generally prevailed among Christians on the subject, and, if it had not 
been, it certainly would have proved but a dead letter. As soon, 
therefore, as he found himself well settled on the throne, he began 
to bestow special care on the observance of the Lord’s Day. He is 
known to have required his armies, when not actually engaged, to 
spend the day in devotional exercises. He prohibited the holding 
of courts of judicature, and the prosecution of trials and suits at law, 
and the exercise of all trades and arts in the cities. But the neces- 
sary works of agriculture he permitted to go on, and all works of 
mercy, such as the emancipation of slaves, were held to be lawful. 
The precise letter of the law which has come down to us is as fol- 
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venerable [or sacred] Sunday. But in the country, husbandmen may 
freely and lawfully apply to the business of agriculture, since it often 
happens that the sowing of corn and planting of vines cannot be so 
advantageously performed on any other day, lest by neglecting the 
opportunity they should lose the benefits which the Divine bounty 
bestows upon us.” From this legal permission, however, we cannot 
infer that all such labors were regarded as lawful by the Church, for, in 
this first attempt to embody Christian duties in the laws of the em- 
pire, especially when it represented such an immense change from all 
that had previously existed, such enactments could not be expected 
to go so far as the views which prevailed among Christians. Ac- 
cordingly, subsequent emperors confirmed and extended this rescript 
by prohibiting all public shows, theatrical exhibitions, dancing, and 
other amusements; and the councils of the Church, as soon as they 
became free to make their authority felt, decreed the strict observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day by abstinence from all secular labors, amuse- 
ments, and recreations, and by a faithful attendance upon Divine 
service. 

Now, if we try to comprehend all these things in one view, and 
consider how impossible it is to account for them on any other 
supposition, they seem to leave no room for doubt but that the 
holy apostles, either so instructed by the Lord whilst He remained 
on earth after His resurrection, or inspired by His Holy Spirit, did 
teach and enjoin that the first day of the week, in place of the seventh, 
should be the Christian Sabbath, which should be kept holy to God 
by abstinence from all things prohibited on the Sabbath of the former 
dispensation, and by devoting it exclusively to spiritual purposes. In 
fact, the very name of “the Lord’s Day,” which it is certain they gave 
it, necessarily implies that it was to be regarded as altogether sacred 
and devoted to religious observances, for how otherwise could this 
name have had any propriety or significance ? 

But here the question arises, How could the apostles, or even the 
Lord himself, make this change when the original command was, that 
the seventh day should be the Sabbath, and since, as we have seen, 
the Sabbath law is one of eternal and immutable obligation? Now, 
the answer to this question, which we regard as perfectly satisfactory, 
is, that what is meant by “the seventh day” in the commandment is, 
one day in seven. For this sense of the words is quite as natural and 
good as any other; and if more than this had been intended, insuper- 
able difficulties would have arisen from the variation to which any 
more closely specified time is subject with every degree of longitude 
and latitude, and which is such that within the polar circles the days 
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and nights are months in length. That the apostles so understood 
it is certain from their having made this change, which evidently they 
could not have done if in their view what was then called the seventh 
day had been unchangeably appointed and ordained for the Sabbath. 
Nay, this is almost the necessary interpretation of the command it- 
self as in the words: ‘“ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, 
but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” For here there 
is no specification given to Moses or his people as to the particular 
one on which they should commence to reckon these six days. For 
aught that appears, they were left free to begin this reckoning any 
day on which they might agree, or which might be designated by 
their lawgiver. The command itself certainly includes no more than 
that the seventh day from that on which their reckoning commenced 
should be their Sabbath. Neither have we any reason to think that 
they were informed, or that Moses himself or any one else knew, 
which was numerically a recurrence of the seventh day from the cre- 
ation of the world, or how many sevens had since elapsed. Nor do 
we know what determined in their minds the day on which they act- 
ually commenced this reckoning. All that we know is, that they did 
commence on a certain day, which we, for that reason alone, call the 
first day of the week, and that the seventh from it became their Sab- 
bath. But we do know what controlled the minds of the apostles in 
making this change—it was the resurrection of the Lord. On the 
day after that great event occurred they commenced to reckon these 
six days of labor, and this was the only change they made. For the 
seventh from that day, according to the commandment, became the 
Christian Sabbath, precisely as the seventh from another day had - 
been the Jewish Sabbath. Hence it is evident that one is just as 
much the seventh day as the other, and might, with equal propriety, 
have been so called. Probably the reason why it was not was the 
fact, that the Lord rose from the dead on that day, which, as the be- 
ginning of a new spiritual creation, made it eminently fit and proper 
that it should continue to be the first day of the week. But in neither 
case have we any evidence, either that the Jewish Sabbath was any 
recurrence of the seventh day from the creation of the world, or that 
the Christian Sabbath is any recurrence of the day on which the 
creation commenced. 

So slight was the change made by the holy apostles; and so all-con- 
trolling were the reasons for it, that it seems almost to have taken 
place of itself, without criticism or comment, and as a matter of course. 
For no one at the time, so far as we know, objected to it—no one 
called attention to it. It passed into the life of the Church as the 
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light of the sun, in crossing the equator, passes into the life of the 
new regions which he comes to vivify with his all-quickening beams. 
And, in order that the faith of the Lord’s resurrection might thus 
enter into and new-mould the life of the world, it was eminently fit 
and proper that it should be commemorated by an institution the 
constant observance of which should keep it in everlasting remem- 
brance. For it was the crown and seal which God placed upon His 
whole redemptive work, which, without it, would have been utterly 
in vain—a dead Christ could not have given life to the world. It was 
God’s seal to convince mankind that He was all He claimed to be— 
He was “ declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by His resurrection from the dead.” By its Divine 
efficacy His people are raised up from death in trespasses and sins to 
the new life of the Gospel, for which object it is no less efficacious 
than is the sacrificial death of the Lord to expiate their guilt and re- 
concile them to God: “ For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 

That like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should [be raised up from death 
in sin and] walk in newness of life.” And it is the pledge or earnest 
which God has graciously given us that we shall be raised up in the 
resurrection at the last day unto immortality and eternal glory; for 
“now is Christ risen and become the first fruits of them that slept. 
.... If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” It is in this sense 
that the resurrection of the Lord is the foundation of all our hopes, 
and thus we are enabled to say with the holy apostle in his burst of 
jubilation: “‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto 
a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not 
away.” 

Hence it was that, as the Jewish Sabbath had been instituted in 
commemoration of the rest of God after the creation of the world, so 
the Christian Sabbath was established to commemorate the finished 
work of Christ in the new-creation of the spiritual world. As in the 
former creation God had said, “ Let there be light and there was 
light,” so the resurrection of the Lord was His omnipotent word, say- 
ing, Let there be light in the spiritual world, and there was light: 
“For God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness hath 
shined into our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ Who hath abolished death 
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and brought life and immortality to light.” As at the original cre- 
ation order and beauty arose out of the primeval chaos, so at the 
resurrection of Christ the chaos which had previously reigned in the 
spiritual world began to give place to the order of moral law and to 
the beauty of holiness. As God rested from His work of creation 
when it was finished, so our Lord Jesus Christ, when He had finished 
His work from which the new creation was to spring, passed into the 
rest of His eternal glory and reward. And as God, when He looked 
upon all that He had made, pronounced it very good, so our blessed 
Lord, as He surveys the fruits and consequences of His work in 
mankind, pronounces them all very good; and thus the prophecy is 
fulfilled : ‘“‘ He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” 
Indeed, it may be truly said that this new spiritual creation is a 
greater and nobler work of Divine power than was the creation of the 
natural world. There were, therefore, the best of reasons why the 
day on which it was crowned should be forever distinguished from all 
others as, in a peculiar sense, “the Lord’s Day,” and why it should 
be sanctified in place of that which had previously commemorated 
what now should hardly be remembered by reason of the glory which 
so much excelled it. 

If, now, the preceding argument be sound and conclusive, it follows 
by inevitable necessity, that the instructions given in the Old Testa- 


ment for the observance of the Sabbath are, in their spiritual import, 
equally valid for the Sabbath of the new dispensation; and these 
have been so lucidly and admirably exhibited by the Westminster 


divines that we can hardly do better than to present them here in 
their words, as follows: 


‘*The Sabbath or Lord’s Day is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, not 
only from such works as are at all times sinful, but even from such worldly employ- 
ments and recreations as are on other days lawful; and [by] making it our delight to 
spend the whole time (except so much of it as is to be taken up in works of necessity 
and mercy) in the public and private exercises of God’s worship ; and to that end we are 
to prepare our hearts, and with such foresight, diligence, and moderation to dispose and 
seasonably dispatch our worldly business that we may be the more free and fit for the 
duties of the day The sins forbidden in the fourth commandment are, all omis- 
sion of the duties required, all careless, negligent, and unprofitable performing of them, 
and being weary of them; all profaning the day by idleness, and doing that which 
is in itself sinful, and by needless works, words, and thoughts about our worldly em- 
ployments and recreations.” To this is added, also, among other things: ‘‘ The charge 
of keeping the Sabbath is more specially directed to governors of families and other 
superiors because they are bound, not only to keep it themselves, but to see that it be 
observed by all those that are under their charge, and because they are prone ofttimes 
to hinder them by employments of their own.” 


Now all these obligations are founded on clear statements in the 


word of God, some of which are exceedingly instructive as illustrat- 
18 
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ing the nature and extent of that observance of the Sabbath which 
He requires. One of these is contained in the account which is given 
us of the manna in the wilderness. For, since a universal and press- 
ing temptation to violate this Divine law would necessarily arise in 
connection with the provision and preparation of man’s daily food, 
special pains had to be taken to guard this point. Accordingly, 
even before the law had been re-affirmed from Mount Sinai, an ex- 
ample of its violation occurred which is carefully recorded, and which, 
no doubt, was permitted for the instruction of all succeeding genera- 
tions of mankind. For the manna, as we have seen, did not fall on 
the seventh day, and the people were strictly prohibited from going 
out to look for it on that day; a double portion fell on the sixth day, 
and they were commanded to gather twice as much on that day, and 
to prepare what was left over to serve them on the Sabbath. Thus 
it was said to them: “ The Lord hath given you the Sabbath, there- 
fore he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days; abide ye 
every man in his place—let no man go out of his place on the Sab- 
bath-day To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord; bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will 
seethe, and that which remaineth over lay up for you to be kept until 
the morning.” And on the morrow it was said to them: “ Eat that 

to-day, for to-day isa Sabbath unto the Lord; to-day ye shall not 
’ find it in the field And it came to pass that there went out 
some of the people on the seventh day for to gather, and they found 
none.” Also, if they gathered more than was necessary on any other 
day, it corrupted and bred worms, but that which they prepared on 
the sixth day for the Sabbath did not corrupt, “‘neither was there 
any worm therein.” Now, if there be in all this any instruction for 
us, it cannot surely be less than that we are prohibited from all un- 
necessary provision and preparation of food on the Sabbath-day. 
Here it is enjoined that our food for that day is to be cooked on the 
day preceding. We are taught, moreover, that by such abstinence 
we shall lose nothing; that God’s blessing on our industry will enable 
us by six days’ labor to provide for the seventh; and that all un- 
necessary labor on that day will prove unprofitable. Indeed, if men 
would take pains to make suitable observations on this point, we have 
reason to believe that nothing could be found more uniform and re- 
markable than the utter unprofitableness of Sunday work. 

Similar instructions also are given us by the prophet Nehemiah 
after the return from the captivity in Babylon, where the people 
seem to have fallen into great laxity in the observance of the Sab- 
bath. Some of these are as follows: “ In those days, I saw in Judah 
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some treading wine-presses on the Sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, 
and lading asses, as also, wine, grapes, and figs, and all manner of 
burdens, which they brought into Jerusalem on the Sabbath day: 
and I testified against them in the day wherein they sold victuals. 
There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, which brought fish and all 
manner of ware, and sold on the Sabbath unto the children of Judah 
»in Jerusalem. Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, and said 
unto them, What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the Sab- 
bath day? Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all 
this evil upon us and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath upon 
Israel by profaning the Sabbath.” The interest of this passage, how- 
ever, lies not so much in its prohibition of secular employments con- 
nected with the selling and buying of victuals, but more especially 
in the fact that it brings distinctly into view the duties of governors 
and rulers, as such, to protect all men in the observance of the Sab- 
bath by such exercise of their authority and such laws as shall in no 
wise favor, but discourage and suppress its open and public violation. 
For, inasmuch as it involves one of the great moral principles of the 
Decalogue, laws for the protection and promotion of its observance, 
with penalties for its violation, rest on the same foundation, are of 
the same character, and are no less necessary to the well-being of 
mankind than legal prohibitions of theft, adultery, and murder. To 
enact and execute such laws is a duty which nations and rulers owe 
to God on their own responsibility ; and it has no more connection 
with questions of union between Church and State than any other 
enactments founded on Christian morality (in distinction from Pagan 
and Mohammedan) which is the Common law of all Christian’ 
countries. 

Moreover, the Sabbath is not only to be observed by abstinence 
from all unnecessary labors, but it is to be kept holy with the 
mind and heart. This is necessarily implied in its New Testament 
name of “the Lord’s Day,” as also, in the words, “the holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord, . . . the Sabbath of the Lord thy God”; and it is 
clearly brought out in many passages, such as the following: “If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable ; and shalt honor Him, not doing thine own ways, nor find- 
ing thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words; then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob 
thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” And the 
opposite violations of the Sabbath with the mind and heart are thus 
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stigmatized: “‘ Hear ye this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even 
to make the poor of the land to fail, saying, When will the new moon 
be gone that we may sell corn, and the Sabbath, that we may set 
forth wheat, making the ephah small and the shekel great, and falsi- 
fying the balances of deceit?”’ Now, here we are prohibited from 
doing our own works; from speaking our own words; from thinking 
our own thoughts; and from seeking in any way our own pleasure i. 
that is, from all actions, thoughts, and affections concerning our secu- 
lar employments and recreations, and from that impatience and wea- 
riness which are inseparable from the restraints of Sabbath-keeping 
where the heart is not in it; and all such things are properly associ- 
ated where they belong, with dishonesty and oppression of the poor 
to which they often lead. These prohibitions enjoin, of course, the 
opposite duties, which also are mostly expressed, namely, that we 
think the thoughts of God, seek the pleasure of God, speak the words 
of God, and do the works of God; that we count this holy day of the 
Lord honorable and a delight—that we take delight in its holy exer- 
cises and devotions. And to such observance of it all temporal and 
spiritual blessings are promised on the faith of God: “ For the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

In conclusion, the motives which we have for the faithful observ- 
ance of the Sabbath are, when rightly appreciated, of all-controlling 
efficacy. In general, they are all that have force and weight to in- 
cline our hearts to keep any other of God’s commandments. In par- 
ticular, they are such as the following : 

1. We have our Lord’s declaration that “the Sabbath was made 
for man,” the force of which is, that its proper observance is necessary 
to the well-being and happiness of mankind—that there is a blessing 
from God in it—and this is abundantly confirmed by all experience. 
For if such experience can make anything certain, it is that rest from 
labor and worldly cares one day in seven is indispensable to health of 
body and mind. Uninterrupted secular employments exhaust the 
life, induce softening of the brain, paralytic affections, epilepsies, con- 
sumptions, and many other acute and fatal maladies. The employ- 
ment of the Sabbath in the worship and service of God and in unself- 
ish endeavors to do good to others, brings with it a change in the 
currents of thought and other mental exercises and in the bodily 
activities which is refreshing, reinvigorating, and healthful—it inspires 
new life and energy after the secular toil of the week. This change 
is most necessary for laboring people, who receive as much compen- 
sation for six days’ work as they would for seven, and who accomplish 
thereby as much, no doubt, for their employers. The plea that such 
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people need to spend the day in worldly recreation and pleasure-seek- 
ing, and are justified in so doing, has nothing in it but deceitful plausi- 
bility ; for where it is thus perverted into a mere secular holiday, it 
soon becomes, through the exactions of employers and the pressure 
of want on the employed, a day of labor like the others. Of all peo- 
ple the poor have the greatest need to stand by the religious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath ; for it is their strongest protection against that 
oppression from their task-masters which is so closely connected, as: 
we have seen, with the violation and relaxed observance of God’s 
holy day. 

2. The Sabbath is indispensable to the proper influence and suc- 
cess of the Christian religion in the world. For it affords the only 
suitable and practicable time and opportunity for the people to 
assemble themselves together for public worship, the preaching of 
the Gospel, the celebration of the sacraments, Christian communion, 
and Sabbath-school teaching; and without these, with the exception 
of the last, which is not therefore to be regarded as of small impor- 
tance, there can be no Christianity. If they should fall into desue- 
tude, not only could it make no progress, but it would soon die out 
of the world. Its power in different countries may even now be 
measured by the manner in which the Sabbath is observed. For 
where it has ceased to be regarded as a holy day, and has become 
for the most part a secular holiday, there we find a very sparse 
attendance on church services in the morning, and the afternoon and 
evening are given up to pleasure-seeking, in consequence of which 
drunkenness, immorality, and crime abound, and there is more of 
these than on any other day. It is well understood that to close up 
the places where intoxicating liquors are sold on the Sabbath would 
ruin most of them. On the other hand, where the day is the most 
strictly and generally observed, there religion has the greatest power 
for the salvation of men—there we uniformly find the least immoral- 
ity, drunkenness, pauperism, and crime. We make no show of evi- 
dence here because these things are undeniable; whence it is evident 
that the enemies of the Sabbath are the enemies of the Christian 
religion. 

3. Sabbath-breaking brings upon men some of the heaviest judg- 
ments of God. There is hardly anything more insisted on in the 
Word than this; and it is equally true of individuals, communities, 
and nations. Thus the captivity in Babylon is represented in many 
places as a judgment upon Israel for this sin; the following is a sin- 
gle example: “ And them that had escaped from the sword carried 
he away to Babylon where they were servants. To fulfil the 
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word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had 
enjoyed her Sabbaths; for as long as she lay desolate she kept Sab- 
bath to fulfil three-score and ten years.”’ Also, in many other places, 
the banishment of the Jews from Palestine, the desolation of their 
cities and country, and their dispersion throughout the world, as we 
see them now, are ascribed to their sin of Sabbath-breaking, of all 
which the following is a single example: “And I will scatter you 
among the heathen, and will draw out a sword after you, and your 
land shall be desolate and your cities waste. Then shall the land 
enjoy her Sabbaths as long as it lieth desolate, and ye be in your 
enemies’ land ; even then shall the land rest and enjoy her Sabbaths.” 
In fact, a great many of God’s judgments upon men are in His word 
connected directly or indirectly with the violation of the fourth com- 
mandment ; and this, for the best of reasons, as we can see, namely, that 
this sin is often the beginning and root of many others; whilst strict 
morality in this particular is a mighty defence against temptation in 
all circumstances. 

4. But the only effectual motive to Sabbath-keeping, we are per- 
suaded, must be drawn from the reason which God Himself has given 
us, in that “ He rested and was refreshed” after His work of creation ; 
in other words, that there is something in God which the Sabbath 
represents, and to which it corresponds. Where this motive is not 
enforced, we may expect “the holy of the Lord” to be, as now it is, 
imperfectly sanctified by the best, and generally. violated without 
remorse or compunction. Its restoration to its true place in the 
Church, we have reason to anticipate, could hardly fail to be accom- 
panied and followed by a mighty increase of her spiritual light and 
of her spiritual power for the salvation of mankind. 

J. H. McILVAINE. 





III. 


DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REVISION. 


PON the first appearance of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament it was natural that attention should be directed to 
the work in detail. The religious public was on the guz vive to know 
what view would be taken of disputed passages and points, or how 
particular problems of ‘criticism, or interpretation, would emerge out 
of the crucible. Every reader had his crucial texts by which to test 
the quality of the work; and the first impulse of each was naturally 
to rest his verdict upon the whole work on the application of these 
special and local tests. 

Gradually the examination of the work took a wider scope. Atten- 
tion was directed to the general principles on which the processes of 
revision were based, and to the thoroughness and skill with which 
these principles were applied. The result of this examination has 
been largely, indeed we may say overwhelmingly, favorable to the 
Revision. ‘Outside of certain minor details, such as the rendering of 
the article, to which eminent scholars like Prof. Blackie have taken ex- 
ception, as being in certain phrases needlessly and pedantically literal, 
the verdict of criticism has been substantially unanimous on its side. 
The rout of those who have assailed its more essential characteristics 
has been complete; and the victory cannot fail of witnessing itself 
sooner or later in the general and hearty recognition of its authority. 
That it should at once displace the Authorized Version in the popu- 
lar use was a consummation neither to be looked nor wished for. 

The time has now come, possibly, for a still more comprehensive 
survey of the situation. Accepting the Revised Text as that which, 
for substance, is likely for a long time to come to determine more and 
more the religious and theological conclusions of the English-reading 
public, it becomes an interesting and important question: What is 
the doctrinal significance of the Revision? In what directions, and 
to what extent is it likely to modify the doctrinal views and state- 
ments of its readers? In attempting to forecast approximately the 
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answer to this question, the following considerations must be borne 
in mind: 

1. The Revision has not been undertaken in the interests of doc- 
trine. It represents a critical, not a dogmatic, movement. Its doc- 
trinal significance lies in its partial rehabilitation of the inspired 
materials of theology. Its primary aim is to present these materials 
in their original form, as free as possible from the corrupt admixtures 
of time in the processes of transmission and translation. 

2. The Revision has obviously represented no theological prepos- 
sessions. The constitution of the two Committees, English and 
American, has been signally free from religious partisanship. The 
jury was not packed. The leading varieties of theological thought 
were ably represented. Nothing could be more childish than the 
outcry which has been raised in certain obscurantist corners against 
the presence of one or two “liberal” scholars on the Committees, 
and the attempt to discredit the result on that ground. Had one or 
two pronounced rationalists been added the cause of truth would 
only have gained. The result would not have been appreciably 
changed, while their participation in it would but have added strength, 
not only to the particular conclusion reached, but to the general im- 
pression respecting the fidelity of our English Testament to the orig- 
inal sources. 

3. As the Revision has left unchanged the substance of the text, 
so it has left unmodified the substance of its teachings. No sweeping 
reconstruction of theology will follow its publication. No “old faiths” 
will be eliminated, however much or little of “new light” will be 
shed on them. It adds no new planet to the theological firmament. 
Presumably it exhibits fewer zebu/e than its predecessor. The relig- 
ious comet-finder, or meteor-hunter, will find little in it to gratify his 
curiosity, or to immortalize his fame. 

4. It is none the less true that a measure of doctrinal significance 
attaches to the changes which have been made. Certain special 
aspects of the truth have been brought into greater prominence, 
others in a measure retired. Passages which were wont to be arrayed 
under the standard of a particular dogma have disappeared from their 
position at that point. Other dogmas have received textual acces- 
sions to their support. The peculiar dogmatic tint of some expres- 
sions has been deepened, of others weakened. Antitheses have been in 
some instances sharpened, in others softened. There has been within 
certain limits a change of emphasis, of proportion, of perspective. 
There has been a shifting of light and shade; and while the Face 
remains the same, some of the features have a changed expression. It 
is the old Voice, with now and then new intonations and accents. 
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5. Properly to adjudicate upon these changes is a task of no small 
delicacy and difficulty. It is no easy matter always to strike the bal- 
ance between a series of changes pointing in one direction, and a 
series pointing, it may be, in the opposite direction. Neither is it 
easy, or in all cases practicable, to estimate either the force with 
which the departure from the Authorized Text will strike the minds of 
the readers in general, or their valuation of its importance. There is. 
an element of relativity and subjectivity in the case not readily re- 
ducible to tangible proportions. There is likely to be, moreover, at 
least for a time, a difference between the popular impression made 
by certain changes, and the critical, or theological appreciation of 
their specific significance. 

In the present article, however, an attempt will be made, based on 
an inductive examination of all the changes which the Revisers have 
introduced, to summarize the results of these changes in their more 
important doctrinal relations, in the hope that some partial views and 
misconceptions may thus be removed, and the way prepared for a 


juster appreciation of the ¢otality of effect which may be anticipated 
from it.’ 


I.—THE IDEA OF DOCTRINE. 
An interesting question which meets us at the very threshold of our 
investigation respects the light in which the idea of “ Doctrine”’ itself 


is placed. Here we are struck at the outset by the retirement of the 
word “doctrine” from a number of prominent passages, and the 
substitution therefor of the more general term “teaching.” So the 
‘doctrine” of our Lord now becomes His “teaching.”* In like man- 


ner, we hear less about Apostolic “doctrine,” and more about Apos-- 
tolic “teaching.” ® 


1 The marginal readings have been largely brought into the induction, as well as the text, on 
account of the importance which attaches to them as representing ‘‘ important” variations of the 
text, the exact reading of idiomatic expressions, necessary explanations, and alternative readings 
in difficult or debatable passages (see Preface to the Revision, III., 4). The preferences of the 
American Revisers have also been taken into the account in important cases, on account of the 
weight which justly attaches to their judgment, and the influence which it will doubtless have in 
all theological circles, In the citations given the significant changes of the Revision are indicated 
for the most part by italics. 

2 «The people were astonished at his feaching” (Matt. vii. 28, ef al7b7). ‘‘ What is this? A 
new feaching” (Mark i. 27). ‘‘ He said to them in his teaching” (Mark iv. 2, e¢ al.). ‘My teach- 
zzg is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it be of God,” etc. (John vii. 16). ‘*The teaching of Christ” [A. V. ‘‘the doc- 
trine of Christ”] (2 John g). It should be noted that the references given under each head are for 
the most part exemplary, and are far from exhausting the list. 

3 «They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ zeaching and fellowship” (Acts ii. 42). ‘* Ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your ¢eaching” (Acts v. 28). ‘*Ye became obedient from the heart to that 
form [mg. pattern] of Zeaching whereunto ye were delivered” [A. V. ‘*Ye have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine which was delivered you”’] (Rom. vi. 17). ‘‘Take heed to thyself, and 
to thy teaching” (1 Tim. iv. 16). ‘‘ Especially those who labor in the word and in feaching” (Jd. 
v.17). ‘*Every scripture... . is profitable for ¢eaching” (2 Tim. iii. 16). So, also, in connection 


with the phrase ‘‘sound doctrine,” we have the marginal comment and alternative ‘healthful 
teaching.” 
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These changes, and others of like character, tend unquestionably 
to give to the dogmatic element a more limited and subordinate 
place in the Scripture representation of truth. They indicate that, 
in Scripture usage at least, “doctrine,” as proceeding from Christ 
and his Apostles is to be construed not as “dogma,” but as “ teach- 
ing,” in whatever form the teaching might assume; not as logical 
axiom or theorem, premise or corollary, but as conversation, sermon, 
parable, precept, irony, prayer, exhortation, reproof, metaphor, hyper- 
bole, prosopopeia, aposiopesis, the macarism, the woe, the triumph- 
ant question, the indignant yy yévorro, logic on fire, logic in tears, 
groanings de profundis, raptures in excelsis. The teaching is brought 
into vital connection with the teacher, with the living voice, and the 
living soul. “ HE said to them in HIs teaching” (Mark iv. 2; xii. 38). 
The effect of the change will naturally be to emphasize the distinc- 
tion between “doctrine,” as (in the ordinary sense) a human, scho- 
lastic formulation of truth, and truth in the polytropic’ exhibit which 
Scripture makes of it; and, inferentially, to diminish by comparison 
the authority of the man-made paraphrase. The marginal “healthful 
teaching,” for “‘sound doctrine,” will tend, it may be hoped, to em- 
phasize the importance which attaches to practical, ethical “ whole- 
someness” in Christian teaching, equally with theoretical “sound- 
ness.” 

Two other notable changes there are which point to a close identi- 
fication of Gospel Truth with the personal Christ, and the personal 
Spirit respectively. By the new reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16, the Gospel 
Mystery is personalized and identified with Christ. “Great is the 
mystery of godliness; He who was manifested in the flesh,” etc. Thus 
read the passage yields the equation: The Gospel—Christ. Again, 
in 1 John v. 6(7) we have straight from the pen of the Apostle himself 
the correlated equation: ‘“ The Spirit is te truth.”* These two pas- 
sages are of real importance, as counteractives to a theological for- 
malism ; the former as the sublime proclamation of a personal Christ 
as the central fact and substance of theology ; the latter as the forci- 
ble affirmation of a personal Spirit as the ever-witnessing life of 
theology. The theology of which “Christ” and “The Spirit” are 
not the ruling personal forces, and the vital personal equivalents, is 
but a semblance of the truth, denying the power thereof. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that the advocates of a “ vague 


1 xohuTpérwc, Heb, i. 1. 
2 A.V. here reads : ‘‘It is the Spirit that beareth witness ; because the Spirit is truth.” This by 
no means suggests the equation: ‘‘ The Spirit—the Truth ;” but rather the veracity of the Spirit 


as a witness to the truth, whereas the Apostle affirms both that the Spirit is a Witness, and that 
the Spirit is the Truth. 
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theology” will find much aid and comfort in the Revision. The 
unity, definiteness, and correctness of Gospel Truth is significantly 
emphasized by attaching the definite article to the terms descriptive 
of it. Thus for the indefinite, abstract “truth,” we have in many 
expressive connections “ze truth.”* In the same line of significance 
is the change in the battle-phrase of Jude: “Contend earnestly for 
the faith which was once for all” [A. V. “once”’], “delivered to the 
saints” (Jude 3), in which reading the permanent and invariable ele- 
ment in the Gospel is at least more decisively emphasized than in the 
old version. In many of the references to error there is a visible 
gain in sharpness and decisiveness. Now, it is characterized with 
solemn irony as the assertion of a false individualism, essentially 
godless, moving beyond the limits of truth on the line of a false 
progress.” Now, with a touch of lofty contempt it is dismissed as 
the outgrowth of a one-sided egoism.* Again, with a touch of holy pity 
it is viewed as the symptom of a diseased mentality,* and even of de- 
lirium.’ Oftener yet, it is depicted as the result of violence done to 
moral purity and integrity, and as a fruit of the most extreme and 
frightful developments of depravity.’ It is beyond question that the 
stern severity of treatment bestowed on these various phases of 


error is more faithfully reproduced in the Revised than in the Au- 
thorized Version. 





1 “He (the Comforter) shall guide you into all ¢#e truth” (John xvi. 13). ‘‘ Having heard the 
word of ¢he truth, the gospel of your salvation” (Eph. i. 13). ‘* By reason of whom the way of the 
truth shall be evil spoken of” (2 Pet. ii. 2). So, again, where in place of ‘sound doctrine” we 
have in the text ‘‘¢/e sound doctrine,” or, following the margin, ‘‘ ¢/e healthful teaching” (1 Tim. 
i, 10; 2 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. 9; ii. 1), The like definiteness is gained by the capitalizing of certain 
words, ‘‘ About that time there arose no small stir concerning #he Way” (Acts xix. 23; cf. ix. 2; 


xix. 9). ‘‘Go ye, and stand and speak in the temple to the people all the words of this Life” 
(Acts v. 20). 

2 2 John, 9: ‘* Whosoever goeth onward [mg. taketh the lead] and abideth not in the teaching of 
Christ, hath not God; he that abideth in the teaching, the same hath both the Father and the 
Son.” Whereas here the A. V. (‘‘ whosoever ¢ransgresseth and abideth not,” etc.) might convey 
rather the impression of error in conduct. 

’ Thus, in Col. ii. 8, the partial, individualistic character of the false philosophy which leads to 
error is indicated by the addition of the possessive pronoun, ‘‘%zs philosophy.” The intimation 
given here and elsewhere of the morbid origin of erroneous speculation, and the substitution in 
1 Tim. vi. 20, of ‘‘knowledge” for science, will aid in rectifying the relations of Scripture, and 
true ‘‘ philosophy,” or ‘‘ science.” 

4 So, in the references already given, descriptive of the ‘‘healthy” quality of the true teaching, 
implying, as it does, the diseased quality of the opposite. 

5 See marginal annotation to 2 Tim. ii. 26: ‘‘ And they may recover themselves [mg. return to 
sobriety] out of the snare of the devil.” 

6 «Having faith, and a good conscience, which some having thrust from them, made shipwreck 
concerning the faith” (1 Tim. i. 19). ‘‘Through the hypocrisy of men that speak lies, branded in 
their own conscience as with a hot iron” (Zé, iv. 2): self-conscious criminals, ‘‘ Wranglings of 
men corrupted in mind, and éere/¢ of the truth [downward degeneration, ending in judicial fatu- 
ity], supposing that godliness is a way of gain” (/4, vi. 5). ‘*Evil men and zmfostors [A. V. 
seducers]” (2 Tim. iii. 13). So, in the marginal annotations to the words, ‘‘ heresy,” ‘‘ heretical” 
(for which the margin reads, ‘‘sect,” ‘‘party,” ‘‘faction,” ‘‘factious”), prominence is given to 
the ethical, rather than the intellectual, element in error. 
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II.— INSPIRATION. 


The exultant dog-days’ boast of the Free-Thinkers’ Convention in 
Watkins’ Glen, that the Revision has thrown overboard the inspira- 
tion of the Bible by its rendering of the /ocus classicus, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
is interesting mainly as furnishing the measure of the exegetical per- 
spicacity of that body. There are objections on logical and rhetorical 
grounds to the Revised rendering,’ but only the shallowest exegesis 
can find in it a limitation of inspiration. An “uninspired Scripture” 
would have been to a Jew of the Christian era a phrase no less self- 
contradictory than an “uncircumcised Pharisee.”” Every scripture is, 
ipso facto, inspired, God-breathed. Why, then, affirm it? For logi- 
cal and rhetorical reasons; much as, in protesting against a material- 
istic denial of responsibility for crime, I might say: “ Every man is a 
person (not a thing), and so responsible for his actions.” But if I 
were to adopt the statement (rhetorically weaker): “ Every personal 
human being is responsible for his actions,” such a statement would 
by no means imply that there can be an impersonal man. In like 
manner, whether Paul says: “ Every [or: All] scripture is inspired, 
and therefore profitable for teaching,” or: ‘“‘ Every inspired scripture 
is also profitable,” the sense remains the same so far as the essential 
scope of “scripture” or “inspiration” is concerned. While it is not 


unlikely indeed, that the first superficial impression of this particular 
passage in the Revision may seem to countenance the notion of an 
uninspired element in the Bible, deeper reflection and a broader exe- 
gesis will surely tend to correct such an impression. 

Elsewhere the Revision brings into clearer prominence the theo- 
pneustic agency of the Divine Spirit in Scripture.” The more distinct 
personification of Scripture, also, cannot fail to indicate more clearly 





! The readings are as follows: Auth. ‘‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine,” etc. Rev.: ‘‘ Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing,” etc. To which latter the marginal adds a third rendering : ‘‘ Every scripture is inspired of 
God, and profitable, etc.” To my mind, the choice lies between the first and third renderings, with 
the preponderance in favor of the latter, in view of the doubt whether the anarthrous ypad@y is used 
definitely of Scripture as a whole. 


‘We have the word of prophecy made more sure [A. V. ‘we have also a more sure word,’ 
etc.].... For zo prophecy ever came [Gr. was brought] by the will of man; but men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost” [A. V. ‘‘For the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man; but holy men of God spake as ‘they were moved by the H. G.”] (2 Pet. i. 19, 21). 
“‘ They lifted up their voice to God, and said, O Lord, .... who éy the Holy Ghost, by the mouth 
of our;father David thy servant didst say” [A. V. ‘‘Who by the mouth of thy servant D. didst 
say,” omg. “by the H. G.”] (Acts iv. 24, 25)...‘ Neither did I receive it [the Gospel] from man, 
nor was I taught it, but ¢¢ came to me through revelation of Fesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12). ‘*That 
ye should remember the commandment of the Lord and Savior through your apostles” [A. V. 
‘‘The commandment of us, the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”] (2 Pet. iii. 2). ‘*The Lord, 
the God of the spirits of the prophets, sent his angel to show unto his servants,” etc. [A. V. ‘* The 
Lord God of the holy prophets sent,” etc. (Rev. xxii. 6). 
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the Divine Personality which Scripture represents." The substitution 
of “through the prophet” for “dy the prophet” (a change favored in 
many passages by the margin, and by the American Revisers) tends 
to emphasize the medial character of the prophetic function, repre- 
senting the prophet as the mouth-piece of God. In like manner, the 
substitution of “zz” for “dy” indicates still more vividly the vital, 
internal possession of the human agency by the Divine, whether on 
the one side the Divine Agent is located in the man; or, on the 
other side, the human agent in the Divine. In 1 Cor. ii. 13 we have, 
according to the preference of the American Revisers, a striking rec- 
ognition of the influence of the Spirit upon the very words of the 
Apostles: ‘‘ Combining spiritual things with spiritual words,” where the 
whole context defines “spiritual” as “ proceeding from the Spirit.” 

Apparent limitations upon the writer’s inspiration, which seem to 
be implied in the A. V. are here and there removed.’ Expressions 
which might be construed as reflecting unfavorably on inspired lead- 
ers, receive their true significance.‘ In these and parallel directions 
there is a marked enlargement of Scripture’s own testimony to its 
own real, vital, all-pervasive inspiration. 

On the other hand, there are features of the Revision which lead 
as decidedly to a fuller recognition of the freedom of the human 
agency in inspiration. Of special importance in this connection is 


the restoration of original discrepancies, or inexactnesses in passages 
in which corrections have been made in the text in order to secure 
closer verbal harmony in parallel passages, or in order to secure more 
exact statement.* By these features of the Revision a larger measure 
of individuality and independence is accorded to each inspired reporter 
of Gospel facts and words than the exigencies of a harmonistic rigor 
would allow. Other closely related classes of changes are the stricter 





1 “This charge I commit to thee, my child Timothy, according to the prophecies which led the 
way to thee” (x Tim. i. 18, mg.) ‘‘The scripture ath shut up all things under sin” [A. V. ‘“‘hath 
concluded all under sin”] (Gal. iii. 22). ‘‘The son by the free woman zs born through promise” 
[A. V. ‘‘was by promise”] (/d. iv. 23). 

2 Heb. i. 1, 2; Eph. iii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Rev. xvii. 3. 


3 ‘But this [the law of marital intercourse] 1 say by way of permission, not of commandment” 
[A. V. ‘I speak this by permission, and not of commandment”] (1 Cor. vii. 6). ‘‘ Unto the mar- 
ried I give charge, yea, not I, but the Lord” [A. V. ‘yet not I, but,” etc.] (/d. vii. 10). 

4 “Those who were [mg. are] reputed [A. V. seemed] to be somewhat, whatsoever they were 
[mg. what they once were] it maketh no matter to me.” ‘‘ James, Cephas, and John, they who 
were reputed [A. V. seemed] to be pillars” (Gal. ii. 6, 9). 

5 Thus, in Mark i. 2, the phrase ‘‘in Isaiah” is restored for ‘‘in the prophets,” as introductory of 
two citations, only one of which is from Isaiah, the other being from Malachi. So in Matt. xix. 
17, the harmonistic reading : ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ?”—an undoubted conformity of the 
text to the phraseology of Luke xviii. 19g—is replaced by the more ancient reading : ‘‘ Why askest 
thou me concerning that which is good?” Similarly in 1 Cor. xi. 24, for the longer eucharistic 
formula of the Gospels : ‘‘ Take, eat, this is my body which is broken for you,” the Revision gives 
simply : ‘‘ This is my body which is for you.” 
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rendering of less precise formule citandi, as in Heb. ii. 6; iv. 4; the 
restoration of anacolutha, or other defective constructions, as in 
Mark vii. 2 seq.; 2 Cor. xii. 7;* changes of punctuation, and the 
recognition of varying possibilities of expression, as in Heb. iii. 16; 
Jas. iv. 5; changes which bring into greater distinctness the free 
movement of the inspired mind. 

Still more important, as affecting the doctrine of Inspiration, is the 
influence proceeding from the treatment of disputed passages, notably 
the closing section of Mark (xvi. 9 seq.), and the pericope of the woman 
taken in adultery in John (vii. 53; viii. 11); to which may be added 
the brief passage omitted from John v. 3, 4, respecting the moving 
of the water in the pool of Bethesda. The omission, or the segrega- 
tion, or the bracketing as doubtful, or peculiar, of passages so ex- 
tended and conspicuous, cannot fail to start queries respecting the 
historical elements in the composition of New Testament books (par- 
ticularly the Gospels), and the applicability of current theories of 
inspiration. Assuming that the conclusions of criticism respecting 
these passages are probably correct, the readers will be led to inquire: 
What was the measure of their original inspiration? If inspired be- 
fore their incorporation in the text, what does the existence of such 
inspired fragments suggest respecting the extent and immediate pur- 
poses of inspiration? If uninspired at first, did they gain anything 
by their adoption into the sacred record? Ifso,what? Is that gain 
the equivalent of an original inspiration? Is there an atmosphere of 
inspiration which suffuses all that is brought into the record from 
without ? Or must everything for which the claim of an original 
inspiration cannot be clearly established be rejected zz toto ? Howdo 
the conclusions of criticism, and the queries which they suggest, affect 
all a priort, and ipsissima verba theories of inspiration?» Such ques- 
tions are inevitable. It may be too early to forecast the final replies 
to them. It is safe to assume, however, that any theory of the sub- 
ject which is not elastic enough to touch ad/ the facts in the case, is 
liable to break. 

But whatever the effect of these inquiries on theological theories, 
we cannot doubt that a large gain will accrue to faith in the inspired 
record as a whole. In proportion as the conviction spreads and 
deepens that in the Revision, we have substantially the very text of 
the border-line of the Second and Third Centuries, and in proportion 
as through the more idiomatic rendering of its unique and vivid 





1“One hath somewhere testified. He hath said somewhere of the seventh day” [A. V. both 
times, ‘‘in a certain place”]. ‘‘And by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations— 
wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh.” 
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phrases, the very text of that early age speaks to our century, will 
the impression of truth, verisimilitude, reality, and authority proceed- 
ing from it be appreciably enhanced. 


III.— HISTORIC REVELATION—OLD.AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The frequent use, both in the text and margin of the A. V. 
of the word “testament” as the equivalent of “covenant,” has, no 
doubt, tended to confuse somewhat in the popular theology the 
proper relations of the Dispensation, and its record. It has tended 
on the one side, to invest the record with attributes which properly 
belong to the Dispensation as a historic development ; on the other 
side, to associate with the historic covenant that which belongs rather 
to the record. It has tended to make the “Testament” as a Fact an 
appendage to the “Testament” as a Book, rather than to make the 
Book a memorial of the Fact. It has especially tended to obscure 
the hzstoric element in Revelation, as though the communication and 
transmission of Revelation were confined, in the main, at least to the 
written record. The substitution of the term “covenant’’’ will tend 
to rectify this misadjustment. The COVENANT is now brought for- 
ward to its rightful prominence. The historic element in Revelation, 
as the gradual unfolding by Fact, even more than by Word, of the 
vast and glorious purposes of Grace, receives its proper emphasis. 

Nor is it in the use of this generic term alone that we find an 
advance under this head. Thus the historic functions and factors 
of Judaism receive additional illustration in the revised phraseology 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, as in the classification of Judaism 
with the “rudiments of the world” (iv. 3),? and in the fuller develop- 
ment of the mission of the Law as Warden, and “ Tutor’? (more 
severe in discipline than “Schoolmaster”). See Gal. iii. 23-25. 
Also, in Rom. v. 20,the phrase: “The law came in beside,” describes 
the historic synergism of the Law, as a force co-operating with other 





1 So by the English Revisers in most of the passages in which the term occurs ; and by the 
American Revisers in all save Heb. ix. 15-17. 


2 The expression is remarkable, (1) in that it associates Judaism with Heathenism, as relatively 
to Christianity provinces of the ‘‘ world” («écyoc, the realm of darkness and sin), and (2) in that it 
recognizes in Heathenism, as in Judaism, a pedagogic function in the preparation of human- 
ity for Christ. If space allowed, it would be easy to show that the New Testament, Paul in particu- 
lar, recognizes, in Heathenism as in Judaism, both a negative and a positive preparation for 
Christ. As a negative preparation, revealing to man his helplessness, Judaism is allied to Heathen- 
ism ; as a positive preparation, embracing, however scantily ‘‘ rudiments” (ra orovyeia) of Divine 
Truth, Heathenism has its points of alliance with Judaism. The Revision at several points has 
brought into greater clearness these unities of the Divine Plan in History. Note as examples in 
Paul’s addresses at Lystra and Athens (Acts xiv. ; xvii.), such variations as: ‘‘God [the living 
God] gave you from heaven rains... .filling your, hearts,” etc. ‘‘What ye worship in ignorance, 
this set I forth unto you.” ‘Ye are very religious” (Am. Rev. and mg.). ‘*To am unknown 
God.” ‘*7he God that made heaven,” the God ruling the nations and recognized by them. 
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historic factors (the primitive revelation; Sin [cf. &io7A Sev, v. 20, 
maperonrASev vy. 20}). Again, in Heb. i. 1, we have a more definite 
recognition of the successive and progressive instalments of the Old 
Testament Revelation in the reading: “God having of old time 
spoken dy divers portions.” 

The legislative element in Christianity—a point of unity between 
the two Covenants—receives new emphasis from the rendering of 
Heb. viii. 6: “ A better covenant, which hath been exacted on better 
promises.’” The supernatural element is brought under a new light 
by the substitution in certain passages of the word “signs,” in others 
{either in the text or margin) of “ powers” for “miracles.” By the 
former change the Divine Purpose in the miracle becomes prominent, 
and the merely thaumaturgic element proportionately retires. By 


the latter the Divine Energy is emphasized, as something additional 
to the forces already at work. 


IV.—THE GODHEAD—THE TRINITY. 

The most significant change under this head is the omission of the 
famous passages relating to the Three Witnesses in 1 John v. 7. Its 
spuriousness, however, has been so long and so universally recognized 
that its omission from the text will have no appreciable theological 
sequence. Apart from this the Revision exhibits little that is note- 
worthy respecting the general doctrine of the Godhead, or the rela- 
tions of the Persons. What is most significant will come under con- 
sideration under the next two heads. 

Two general tendencies are somewhat noticeable. One is toward 
the unification of compound expressions, which the A. V. has kept 
more or less apart, such as: “ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” instead of “God, and the Father,” etc.)' The general effect 
of these synthetic changes will naturally be to emphasize the unity 
of the Godhead, and the community of relation to the Father between 
Christ and ourselves. “We have, also, a more definite affirmation of 
the unity of the Godhead in such forms of expression as: “God is 
one” [A. V. “There is one God”’] (Jas. ii. 19: iv. 12). 

The other general tendency under this head is toward the more 
concrete individualization of the Divine predicates (see references in 
note *). Reflection on our own mental processes will indicate the 





12 Cor. i. 3. ‘‘To be priests unto his God and Father” [A. V. ‘God, and his Father”] (Rev. 
i.6). ‘* According to the will of our God and Father” [A. V. ‘‘of God, and our Father”] (Gal. 


i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 3; iii. 11, 13, etc.). ‘*‘The kingdom of Christ and God” [A. V. ‘‘of Christ and 
of God”’] (1 Cor. xv. 24). 


2“The gospel of the glory of the blessed God” [A. V. ‘the glorious gospel”] (2 Tim. i. 11). 
“*The working of the strength of his might” [‘‘of his mighty power”] (Eph. i. 19). ‘‘The King 
of the ages” [A. V. ‘‘the eternal King”] (1 Tim. i. 11 mg. cf. ; Rev. xv. 3; Tit. ii. 13). 
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advantage that may come to theology from speaking and thinking of 
God more in nouns, if not less in adjectives. 


V.—CHRISTOLOGY. 


The tenacity with which in certain quarters the reading: “ God 
was manifest in the flesh,” has been upheld in 1 Tim. iii. 16, notwith- 
standing the evidence, might convey the impression that the Revised 
reading: “ He who was manifested in the flesh,” implies a doubt or 
denial of Christ’s absolute divinity. As a matter of fact the latter is 
only less formally conclusive than the former. Materially it is more 
weighty. The vast significance of the initial phrase, “mystery of 
godliness”; the majestic recognition of the greatness of this mystery 
as a truth confessed by the Church Universal without contradiction ; 
the strange, solemn, suggestive personalization, zwzthout name, of this 
mystery in the eloquent oc, “ He who”; the unique predication, 
““was manifested,” meaningless except as affirmed of a pre-existent 
being, whose entrance on the stage of history has a Devine signifi- 
cance ; the substitution of the historic verbal expression, “ was mani- 
fested,” definitely pointing to the incarnation, as a Divine ¢ransac- 
tion, in place of the indefinite, adjectival ‘“‘was manifest”; the stately 
procession of the Divine Drama, through its sextette of heaven-and- 
earth-embracing acts, the last of the series remerging in the Eternal 
Doxa out of which the procession came forth: in all this surely DEUS 
PATUIT. It may with all confidence be predicted that the reserved 
and subtle suggestiveness of the Ancient Text here will be worth to 
the Church as much, at least, as the balder statement of which a lit- 
eralistic theology is so tenacious. 

There has been some theological head-shaking over the marginal 
notes to Rom. ix. 5." Here, indeed, the Revisers, having recorded 
their own preference for the rendering which explicitly affirms the 
Divinity of Christ, have recognized other readings as favored by 
“some modern interpreters.” The original text unquestionably ad- 
mits of all these renderings. Exegetical probability favors the one 
in the text; but probability is not certainty ; and the Revisers have 
rendered the cause of truth a service in candidly and courageously 
recognizing the facts in the case. The impression made will be the 
right one, both as to the weight of probability on the one side, and 
the alternative possibilities on the other. 


1 Text: ‘‘Christ....who is over all, God blessed for ever.” Margin: ‘‘ Some modern interpre- 
ters put a full stop after flesh, and translate, He who is God over all be (zs) blessed for ever ; or, 
He who is over all is God, blessed for ever. Others punctuate—flesh, who is over all. God be 
(ts) blessed for ever.” 


19 
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There is, however, a considerable number of other passages in 
which the Scripture testimony to Christ’s deity, and equality with 
the Father, has gained greatly in strength and explicitness. Whether 
accepted as genuine or not, the marginal variation in John i. 18’ 
cannot fail of making a decided impression, reinforced as its critical 
authority has since become by its admission into the text of Westcott 
and Hort.? In other passages we have a much more definite invest- 
ment of Christ with the Divine prerogatives than in A. V.* In other 
passages the substitution of “Christ” for “God” assigns to the one 
the rank and the functions of the other.“ In still other passages we 
have a more direct association of Christ with the Father.’ In the 
important Christological passage in Phil. ii. 6 seq., the original and 
absolute equality of the Son is both more positively affirmed and 
more carefully guarded against the possible application of the predi- 
cates of the Logos to the historic Christ." (See below.) Assuredly 


1 Text : ‘*The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father.” Margin: ‘* Many very 
ancient authorities read, God only begotten.” 


2 Also in Tit. ii. 13: ‘‘The appearing of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ” 
[A. V. ‘*The glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ”] ; 2 Pet. i. 1: 
‘The righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ” [A. V. ‘‘ The righteousness of God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ”], etc., we have a more direct application of the name ‘‘God” than 
in A. V. 

3 “Thy sins are [A. V. be] forgiven” (Mark ii. 5). ‘‘He calleth unto him whom he himself 
[A. V. he] would” (7d, iii. 13). ‘*No one knoweth....who the Father is, save the Son, and he ¢o 
whomsoever the Son witleth to reveal him [A. V. to whom the Son will reveal him]” (Luke x. 22), 
“If ye shall ask me anything [A. V. ask anything], in my name, that will 1 do” (John xiv. 14). 
‘In him all things hold together” [A. V. ‘*By him all things consist”] (Col. i. 17 mg.). ‘*It was 
the good pleasure of the Father that in him should all ¢he fullness dwell,” Mg. ‘‘ The whole ful- 
ness of God was pleased to dwell in him,” [A. V. ‘‘It pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell”] (Col. i. 19). ‘* The effulgence [A. V. brightness] of his glory, and the very [A. V. 
express] image of his substance [A. V. person]” (Heb. i. 3). ‘‘ Jesus Christ, whose is the glory 
and the dominion for ever and ever” [A, V. ‘to whom be praise,” etc.] (1 Pet. iv. 11). ‘‘ Denying 
our only Master and Lord Jesus Christ” [A. V. ‘‘the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ”’] (Jude 4). ‘‘Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me” [A. V. 
“keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given me”] (John xvii. 11, 12), 


4 “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ [A. V. God]” (Rom. x. 17). 
‘¢Subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ [A. V. God]” (Eph. v. 21). ‘‘ Let the 
peace of Christ [A. V. God] rule in your hearts” (Col. iii. 15). ‘*Sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord” [A. V. ‘*Sanctify the Lord God in your heart”] (1 Pet. iii. 15). 


6 “The Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only broke the Sabbath, but also called 
God his own Father (A, V. said that God was his Father] making himself equal with God” (John 
v. 18). ‘*That they may know the mystery of God, even Christ” [A. V. ‘‘to the acknowledgment 
of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ”] (Col. ii. 2). ‘* Hide us from the face of 
him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the great day of their [A. V. 
his] wrath is come” (Rev. vi. 16-17). 


¢ By the new reading of the central expression : ‘‘ He emptied himself,” which obviously defines 
the act of incarnation, a line is drawn between verses 6 and 7, which requires the application of 
verse 6 to the pre-incarnate Logos: ‘‘ Being” [mg. ‘Gr. being originally”) ‘in the form of God, 
counted it not a prize” [mg. ‘‘Gr. a thing to be grasped”| ‘‘to be on an equality with God.” 
Here, as contrasted with the A. V., we have : (1) The unequivocal application of the description to 
Christ pre-incarnate ; (2) the affirmation, through the marginal explanation, that ‘tthe form of 
God” was his ‘‘ originally” immanent condition ; (3) the further description of that condition as 
being ‘‘on an equality with God” (stronger than being ‘equal with God”); and (4) the description 
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the aggregate gain of this array of consentaneous testimony to the 
absolute Godhead of Christ is most marked. 

Passing over to Christ’s humiliation and humanity, we find that 
the cardinal passage here, also, is Phil. ii. 6 seq., and in particular the 
momentous expression: “ He emptied himself.” A world of Chris- 
tology lies wrapped up in that phrase. While the term endszs has 
long been familiar to the educated theologian, the introduction of its 
English equivalent into the very language of the New Testament 
cannot fail of exerting a perceptible influence on the doctrine of the 
humiliation, starting new trains of thought, and at once advancing 
and enriching the conception of this fundamental truth.’ 

It is interesting also to note the recognition of the developmental 
processes in our Lord’s incarnate and mediatorial life. Thus His 
incarnation itself is according to Phil. ii. 7 (mg.) a “ becoming in the 
likeness of men.” Soin John i. 14: “And the word became [A. V. 
was made] flesh.” “The last Adam became [A. V. was made] a life- 
giving Spirit” (1 Cor. xv. 45). So of the successive stages of His 
mediatorial career, especially as set forth in the language of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews.’ 

An important contribution to our Christology is the more direct 
recognition of the pueumatic constituent of Christ’s personality fur- 
nished in three important passages.° An examination of these pas- 


of his attitude toward this equality, ‘‘he counted it not a prize, not a thing to be grasped”; in 
other words, not a thing not to be relinquished, he already having it; while A. V. ‘‘thought it 
not robbery,” admits of its being viewed as something which he might assume, or usurp, not hav- 
ing previously possessed it, 

1 Two stages in Christ’s humiliation are very clearly indicated in the Greek text of this passage. 
Each is represented by a finite verb, defining the central act of the particular stage, accompanied 
py two modal participles. The /irst¢ stage is given in verse 7. Its central act is: ‘‘ He emptied 
himself.” Its two modalities are : (1) ‘‘ Taking the form of a servant”; (2) ‘‘being made in the 
likeness of men.” Here we have the humiliation of the Aenos¢'s, that by which Christ became man, 
The second stage is given in verse 8. Its central act is: ‘‘He humbled himself.” Its two modali- 
ties are: (1) ‘‘Being found in fashion as a man”; (2) ‘‘becoming obedient unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross.” Here we have the humiliation of His obedience and death, that by which, zx 
humanity, He became the sacrifice for our sins, This symmetrical and suggestive structure of the 
passage is completely obscured by the A. V. with its five co-ordinate, affirmative clauses, inter- 
rupted by one participial clause. The Revised Version happily restores the expressive structure 
of the original. 

2 «By so much also hath Jesus decome the surety of a better covenant” (Ch. vii. 22). ‘‘ Within 
the veil—whither as a forerunner Jesus entered for us, having become a high-priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek ” (vi. 20, cf. i. 4; v. 9). 

3 «He who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit” [A. V. ‘‘in the Spirit”’] (x Tim. 
iii. 16). ‘‘ Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit” [A. V. ‘‘ by the Spirit ”] 
(1 Pet. iii. 18). ‘*If the blood of goats....sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through his eternal spirit offered himself,” etc. (Heb. ix. 14 
mg. of Amer. Rev.), the text of both versions here reading : ‘‘ Through the eternal Spirit.” Here 
we note the following particulars : (1) The substitution of “spirit” for ‘‘ Spirit”; (2) the antithesis 
(direct in the two former, indirect in the third) of ‘‘flesh” and ‘‘spirit”; (3) the unity of the 
“ spirit,” as presupposed in the unity of the personality (so that we have no recognition of a human, 
as apart from a Divine spirit), All the circumstances of the case accordingly preclude our limiting 
the word to His Divine nature exclusively. It is the spirit (rveiua) of His Divine-human person- 
ality. Cf., also x Cor. xv. 45: ‘‘ The last Adam became a life-giving spirit.” 
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sages leads to the conclusion that the “spirit” predicated in them of 
Christ is not the Holy Spirit, nor exclusively His Divine nature, but 
that which represents (like the “spirit” in man) the Ego of His 
total, Divine-human personality. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 45: “The last Adam 
became a life-giving spirit.” 

On the other hand, it is no less noticeable that the Revised Version 
in several other passages enlarges the relations of the Holy Spirit and 
Christ." An interesting and fruitful point of connection is also fur- 
nished by the marginal annotations to the word Paraclete. Thus, 
when the word occurs in John’s Gospel, of the third Person, “the 
Comforter,” we have the marginal comment: “Or Advocate ; or 
Helper ; Gr. Paraclete.’ When again, it occurs in John’s First Epis- 
tle of the second Person, the “ Advocate,” we have marginal note: 
“Or Comforter ; or Helper; Gr. Paraclete.’ These changes cannot 
fail to lead the theological consciousness to a closer identification of 
Christ and the Spirit, both in their inner Divine Life, and in their 
redemptive work, in accordance with Bengel’s dictum: Udbz Spiritus, 
2bt Christus. 

The unity of the Old and New Testament Christology finds a more 
formal recognition: (1) In the frequent prefixing in the Gospels of 
the definite article: “Zhe Christ.” (2) In the frequent substitution 
in the phraseology of the early Jerusalem Church of the title “ Serv- 
ant” for “child,” etc., thus more closely identifying Christ with the 
prophetic “Servant of Jehovah” (see Acts iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 30). 
(3) In the more definite recognition of the Christological typology of 
the Old Testament, whether in the text, or in the margin (1 Cor. v. 
7; «.6, tt; Heb. viii. 5 ; ix. 9). 


Through the substitution in alarge number of passages of “ through” 
for “by” (mediate for immediate agency), we have in part an enlarge- 
ment of the scope of Christ’s mediatorial work ;* in part, also, a 
transference of the primary agency to the Father.’ 

Through the substitution in a still larger number of passages of 
“tn” for “dy,” etc., we have a more distinct recognition of the imma- 


1 «J will put my Spirit [A. V. my spirit] upon him” (Matt. xii. 18). ‘In that same hour he 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit [A. V. in spirit]” (Luke x. 21). ‘‘We all....with unveiled face.... 
are transformed....from glory to glory, as from the Lord the Spirit [A. V. as by the Spirit of 
the Lord]” (2 Cor. iii. 18; cf. ver. 17). ‘‘ The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not [A. V. the Spirit 
suffered, etc.]” (Acts xvi. 7). 


2 Asin Eph. i. 5: ‘‘ Having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through [A. V. by] Jesus 
Christ.” 1 Cor. viii. 6: ‘‘One Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we through 
him.” 


§ So in Heb. i. 2:~‘‘7hrough{whom also the’ made the worlds.” Col. i. 20° ‘Z7hrough ‘him 
to reconcile all things unto himself.”, , 
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nence of the Divine processes, and of the facts and prerogatives of re- 
demption in Christ.’ 

In several of the passages referring to our Lord’s Epiphanies, the 
neuter “appear” appropriately gives way to the passive “be mani- 
fested.”* By this change the proper historic significance of these 
transactions is made more clear. In particular the Second Epiphany 
becomes that final manifestation of the Son by the Father, which 
marks the climax of the entire process of the Divine Revelation and 
Glorification which has its centre in Christ. It has, also, its signifi. 
cance as a part of the reward of our Lord’s humiliation. 

The general effect of the Christological representation of the Re- 
vised Version may accordingly be summed up as follows: The testi- 
mony to His essential deity is strengthened. His co-ordination 
with the Father is more explicitly set forth. His association with 
the Spirit is more close and vital. The kenotic element of His 
humiliation is for the first time formally expressed. The pneumatic 
element of His personality is invested with a larger importance. The 
developmental and epochal aspects of His incarnate life are more 
definitely suggested. His anti-typical significance is more specifically 
illustrated. The immanent relation of the facts and processes of sal- 
vation to Him as their sphere and substratum receives a larger unfold- 
ing. There is an extension of His mediatorial agency. The central- 
ity of His position in the Divine Purposes is established by the new 
emphasis which is laid on His final Manifestation by the Father as 
the culmination of the Divine Plan, the goal of history, and the cli- 
max of Redemption in the glorification of the New Humanity. 


VI.—PNEUMATOLOGY. 


Attention has already been called to the closer identification of 
Christ and the Spirit in the Revised Version. This is perhaps the 
most significant modification under the present head also. The 
Spirit is specifically and characteristically “the Spirit of Fesus” in all 


1 ‘*God.... hath at the end of these days spoken to us zz his Son” (Heb. i. 1). ‘* Proclaimed z 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead” (Acts iv. 2). ‘*I can do all things 27 him that strengtheneth 
me.” ‘*My God shall fulfil every need of yours according to his riches in glory zz Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. iv. 13, 19). ‘* The tribulation and kingdom and patience which are zz Jesus” (Rev. i. 9). 


2 “Now once at the end of the ages hath he been manifested to put away sin” (Heb. ix. 26). 
‘‘ When Christ, who is our life, ska’/ be manifested, then shall ye also be manifested with him in 
glory” (Col. iii. 4). ‘* When the Chief Shepherd sha// be manifested” (1 Pet. v. 4). ‘* We know 
that if he shall be manifested we shall be like him” (1 John iii. 2; cf. Tit. ii. 13; ‘‘ Looking for 
the blessed hope and appearing of the glory [A. V. glorious appearing] of our great God and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ” 1 Cor. i. 7). ‘‘ Waiting for the revelation [A,. V. coming] of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1 Pet. i. 7). Note the twofold connection : (1) He who was manifested in shame—on the 
cross, shall be manifested in glory—on the throne ; (2) the manifestation of Christ shall have as its 
accompaniment the manifestation of the saints. His revelation and glorification will be theirs. 
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His gracious functions. One notable passage, indeed, is withdrawn 
from the list of those which emphasize this relation, to wit: John 
iii. 34, which now reads: “He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God; for he giveth not the Spirit by measure,” A. V. add- 
ing the words: “unto him.” Thus generalized the statement is an 
important accession to the characterizations of the giving of the 
Spirit. Wherever the Spirit is given, it is not by measure. The 
standard of infinitude, which by the A. V. was peculiar to the be- 
stowment of the Spirit on the Son, is now made the standard of His 
bestowment on all. 

In 1 Cor. ii. 11° we have a change which, slight as it may seem, is 
of no small significance, as emphasizing the zxdtviduality of the rela- 
tion between the Spirit and God. The spirit of ¢#e man is that which 
represents the individuality of the human unit. The parallelism im- 
plies that the Spirit of God represents, in like manner, the individual- 
ity of the Divine Unit. The spirit of the man, the Apostle still 
further affirms, is the organ of self-consciousness for the human unit. 
By parallelism the Spirit of God is the organ of self-consciousness for 
the Divine Unit. It follows that theology should avoid such a tripar- 
tition of the Divine self-consciousness as would overlook or destroy 
its unity.” 


In the exhibition of the Spirit’s relations to men the most marked 


, 


modification is effected through the frequent substitution of “zn’ 
for “by,” etc., thus emphasizing the immanent, elemental relation 
which he sustains.* 

We had already in A. V. the idea of the Spirit as a standard, 
oljectively considered.’ The R. V. enlarges the conception on the 


1 “* For who among men knoweth the things of a man save the spirzt of the man [A. V. the spirit 
of man] which is in him? Even so the things of God none [A. V. no man] knoweth, save the 
Spirit of God.” 


2In the light which this view sheds upon it, the whole passage becomes strikingly suggestive of 
the functions of the Spirit as the hypostatic Principle by which the Triune God realizes Himself to 
Himself, and by which the life of each Person becomes the life of the Godhead. 


§ ““ Ye were washed... .sanctified....justified....72 [A.V. by] the Spirit of our God” (1 Cor, 
vi. 11). ‘*No man speaking 2» the Spirit of God saith, Jesus is anathema ; and no man can say, 
Jesus is Lord, but z” [A. V. by] the Holy Spirit.” ‘To another faith zz [A.V. by] the same 
Spirit ; and to another gifts of healings z# the ove [A. V. by the same] Spirit.” ‘‘ 7x [A. V. by] 
one Spirit were we all baptized into one body ” (1 Cor. xii. 3, 9, 13). ‘* Through him we both have 
our access 77 [A. V. by] one Spirit unto the Father” (Eph. ii. 18). ‘*In whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God zz the Spirit” (70, ii. 22). ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
tn [A. V. by] whom ye were sealed” (/8. iv. 30). 


* Represented in the Greek by xara. Soin Rom. viii. 4, 5: ‘‘ Who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit. For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; but they that 
are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit.” 1 Cor. xii. 8: ‘‘ To another the word of knowledge, 
according to the same Spirit.” 
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subjective side, presenting the Spirit as an internal law, as the regu- 
lative and vitalizing principle of all Christian activity.’ 


VII.THE DIVINE TELEOLOGY. 


A careful examination of the R. V. will show that it is character- 
ized by a firmer accentuation of the doctrine of the supremacy and 
efficiency of the Sovereign Will of God in the history of the world, 
the individual destinies of men, and the processes of redemption. 
This result is due certainly not to any doctrinal bias, for the modern 
drift of theological thought has been away from that doctrine, rather 
than toward it ; but solely to the fidelity with which the teleological 
expressions and constructions of the original text have been repro- 
duced. An instructive token that, as to its fundamentals, the “ sys- 
tem of doctrine” represented by this. Review has nothing to fear 


from a candid and fearless scholarship. 

We find the first evidence of the statement just made in the general 
cast of the phraseology employed, particularly in the rendering of telic 
constructions. Thus in several important passages which express a 
divine purpose, whether immediate, or mediate (z. ¢., where the result 
is secured through necessary natural or moral sequences), we find a 
more direct, definite, objective expression of purpose.’ 


1 Represented in the Greek by the normal dative, rH rvepuat:, So in Gal. v. 16, 25: ** Walk 
by [A. V. in] the Spirit.” ‘If we live Sy [A. V. in] the Spirit, by [A. V. in] the Spirit let. us also 
walk.” 2 Cor. xii. 18: ‘‘ Walked we not dy the same Spirit.” This may also be viewed as the 
dynamic dative, or dative of influence ; the thought being : ‘‘ By the power, under the influence, 
through the inspiration of the Spirit.” 


* Thus, for the more subjective: ‘‘that....might,” we have the more objective: ‘‘that....may,” 
as: ‘I say these things that ye may be saved.” ‘‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye may have life” 
(John v. 34, 40). ‘‘I came that they may have life.” ‘'I lay down my life that I may take it 
again.” ‘This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby.” ‘‘For their sakes I sanctify myself that they themselves also may be sanctified 
in truth” (John v. 34, 40; x. 10,17; xi. 4; xvii. 19). ‘‘It is of faith that it say be according to 
grace” (Rom. iv. 16). Sometimes the change is from the ecbatic ‘‘ so ¢#at” to the final ‘‘ that,” 
as: ‘* The invisible things of him....are clearly seen....¢hat they may be [A. V. so that they are] 
without excuse” (Rom. i. 20), ‘*The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit, etc., that ye 
may not [A. V. so that ye cannot] do the things that ye would” (Gal. v. 17). In not a few pas- 
sages the more positive form : ‘Zo the end [or intent] ¢hat,” is substituted for simple ‘‘ that” (see 
Rom. iv. 16; Eph. i. 12; 2 Thess. i. 5; ii. 6; Tit. ii. 12), For the ambiguous ‘‘ /es¢,” which may 
have either a telic, or an ecbatic significance, we find the more decidedly telic form ‘‘ ¢hat not,” 
as: ‘*Not of works, ¢hat no man should glory [A. V. lest any man should boast]” (Eph. ii. 9). 
‘© Rise and pray, ¢hat ye enter vot [A. V. lest ye] into temptation” (Luke xxii. 46). ‘‘ Walk while 
ye have the light, ¢#a¢ darkness overtake you not” (John xii. 35 ; cf. Luke viii. 12; 2 Cor. xii. 7; 
Jas. v. 9, 12). Ina few examples the futuristic ‘‘ skou/d” with decided telic force is used. ‘* This 
is the will of my Father that every one that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should 
[A. V. may] have eternal life.” An interesting and suggestive example is John ix. 2: ‘* Rabbi, 
who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be [A. V. was] born blind ?” conveying, as it 
does, the teleology of the popular Hebrew theology of the day. Other occasional changes are used 
in a way to emphasize the Divine Purpose, as: ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you, that when 
their hour [A.V. the time] is come, ye may remember,” etc. (John xvi. 4). ‘‘ Which [the Holy 
Spirit] is an earnest of our inheritance, uz¢o”; or: ‘‘ Ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit which is, 
etc., uzto [A. V. until] the redemption,” etc. (Eph, i. 14). 
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Another evidence is found in a class of more definite representa- 
tions based, immediately or remotely, on a more definite (or more 
definitely conceived) purpose. Occasionally the article is used to 
refer the object, or its condition, to the Divine predetermination 
respecting it. Still more frequently the aoristic (simple preterite) 
form of the verb is adopted to particularize the antecedent, timeless, 
for the most part eternal (decretive) act, which has already determined 
the result.’ 

In not a few passages stronger words, or stronger forms of the same 
word, are substituted.’ 

In 1 Pet. i. 20 we have a suggestive exegesis of the “ foreknowl- 
edge” of Rom. viii. 29.°. In Eph. ii. to we have a most interesting 
enlargement of the scope of the Divine predetermination in the appli- 
cation made of it, not only to the fersons of God’s people, but to 
their very course of living.‘ Not only is there a predestination of the 
man to the life, but there is also a preadaptation of the life, in all its 
holy activities, to the man. 

In many ways there is a more marked recognition of the Divine 
Sovereignty.° On the other side, we find in certain directions signifi- 





23: 
four angels which had been prepared for ¢#e hour and day,” etc. ; Rom. ix. 27: ‘‘Itis ¢he remnant 
that shall be saved” [A. V. ‘‘a remnant shall be,” etc.]. For the aorist, expressing timeless ante- 
cedence, or predetermination see John xvii. 2: ‘Thou gavest [A. V. hast given] him authority 
over all flesh.” Rom. xi. 1: ‘* Did [A. V. hath] God cast off his people 2” Eph. i. 4, 9, 11: 
* Even as he chose [A. V. hath chosen] us in him before the foundation of the world... .according 
to the good purpose which he purposed [A. V. hath purposed] in him... .having been foreordained 
[A. V. decng predestinated] according to the purpose,” etc. 1 Thess. v. g: ‘‘God appointed [A. V. 
hath appointed] us not unto wrath,” etc. 2 Thess. ii. 13: ‘‘God chose [A. V. hath chosen] you 
from the beginning unto salvation” (Cf. Jas. ii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 18; xv. 38). 

2‘ Whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel /foreordained [A. V. determined before] to come to 
pass” (Acts iv, 28). ‘*The wisdom which God /oreordained before the worlds [A. V. ordained 
before the world] ” (1 Cor. ii. 7). ‘* Grace which was given us in Christ Jesus 4efore times eternal 
[A. V. before the world began]” (2 Tim. i. 9). ‘‘ Which [eternal life] God promised before times 
eternal [A. V. before the world began]” (Tit. i. 2). See x Pet. i. 1; ii. 9; v. 13; Jude 4; Rev. 
xiii, 8, mg. 


1 For examples of the above use of the article see Matt. i. 23: ‘‘ ¢he virgin”; Rev. ix. 15: ‘‘ the 


3 “Who was foreknown [A. V. foreordained] indeed before the foundation of the world.” Did 
this ‘* foreknowledge” of Christ condz¢zon in any way his “‘ fore-ordination ” ? 


4 “We are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God afore prepared 


that we should walk in them [A. V. which God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them].” 


5 “Tt was the good pleasure of the Father that in him should all the fulness dwell”; or margin, 
‘‘The whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell in him” (Col. i. 19). ‘‘ Saints, to whom God 
was pleased to make known [A. V. would make known] what is the riches,” etc. (Col. i. 28). ‘* /¢ 
ts my will to give [A. V. 1 will give] unto this last even as unto thee” (Matt. xx. 14). ‘It is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to work fox [A. V. of] his good pleasure” (Phil. ii. 13). 
“God zu his oxn seasons [A. V. in due times] manifested his word” (Tit. i. 3). ‘*God, deing 
minded [A. V. willing] to show more abundantly” (Heb. vi. 17). ‘‘It is better ¢f the will of God 
should so will [A. V. if the will of God be so]” (1 Pet. iii. 17). ‘* Thou didst create all things, and 
because of thy will they were [A. V. for thy pleasure they are] and were created” (Rev. iv. 11). 
‘* Neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son weé/eth to reveal 
him [A. V. will reveal him]” (Matt. xi. 27 ; Luke x. 22). 
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cant modifications which tend to relieve the notion of the harshness 
and rigor which belong to it when it stands alone ; either (1) by asso- 
ciating it with benigner dispositions and activities of the Godhead ; 
or (2) by enveloping the predeterminative act more conspicuously in 
its ethical intent ; or (3) by mitigating the absoluteness of the act 
in the direction of reprobation ; or (4) by giving greater prominence 
to the correlations of human liberty and responsibility; or (5) by 
enlarging the scope and strengthening the force of the affirmations 
respecting the fulness and universality of the purposes of Sovereign 
Grace in their consummation.’ These modifications tend at least to 
shed some sweetness, if not more light, on this awful mystery. 


VIII.—ANTH ROPOLOGY. 


1. Psychology.—The psychology of the Revised Version shows an 
appreciable gain in clearness and suggestiveness. This is especially 
apparent in the more definite recognition: (1) Of reason, as the char- 
acteristic constituent of humanity ; (2) of the correlation of this with 
the “spiritual” department of man’s being; (3) of the “ psychical,” 
as a lower, “natural,” “unspiritual” condition of humanity, both 
ethically and_ spiritually.” There is, also, as will be seen, a more em- 





1 “Having 22 love foreordained us” (Eph. i. 4, 5, mg.). So in the renderings of the important 
words evdoxéw, evdoxia, there is a marked intention to emphasize the quality of goodness. ‘‘It was 
God's good pleasure [A. V. it pleased God] through the foolishness of preaching to save,” etc. 
(1 Cor. i. 21). ‘*When it was the good pleasure of God [A. V. when it pleased God] to reveal his 
Son in me” (Gal. i. 15, 16; Col. i. r9. See last note). ‘Yea, Father, for so it was we// pleasing 
in thy sight” (Matt. xi. 26; Luke x. 21. See also 1 Tim. ii. 4: ‘*God our Saviour, who willeth 
that all men should be saved”). ‘‘ Not wishing [A. V. willing] that any should perish” (2 Pet. iii. 
g). ‘*Elect....according to the foreknowledge of God the Father z” [A. V. through] sanctification 
of the Spirit” (x Pet. i. 2). ‘* What if God....endured with much long suffering vessels [A. V. 
the vessels] of wrath,” etc. (Rom. ix. 22). ‘*Who were of old set forth [A. V. before of old 
ordained] unto this condemnation,” Am. Rev. ‘* Who were written of beforehand” (Jude 4). For 
fuller illustrations of the last specifications given above, see below Soteriology and Theodicy. 

2 Thus, to begin with, the expression ‘‘ brute beasts” of A. V. (2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 10) is rendered 
‘creatures without reason” (d/oya). The?dyoc, or discursive ‘‘ reason,” is thus assumed to be the 
differentiating element of manhood. In two other passages the correlation of this ‘ rational” with 
the ‘“‘spiritual” principle of manhood is set forth. In Rom. xii. 1 the sacrificial presentation of 
our bodies to God, is characterized in the text of both versions as ‘your reasonable (Aoy:K7v) 
service.” This the mg. of R. V. defines to be ‘‘spiritual service, or worship.” The Am. Rev. 
goes a step further by using ‘‘spiritual” in the text, adding the mgl. explanation : ‘‘Gr. belonging 
to the reason.” So in 1 Pet. ii. 2, for the ‘‘milk of the word,” R.V. gives in the text ‘‘spir- 
itual,” and in the mg. ‘‘reasonable milk.” Here again, the Am. Rev. puts in the mg. ‘‘ belonging 
to the reason.” By these combined examples the reason, or the reasonable (rational) in man is 
correlated to the spiritual. Turning now to the relations of the ‘‘spiritual” (pneumatic) and the 
‘* psychical” conditions of humanity, we find on the one side, combining text and margin of James 
iii. 15, the following equivalents of ‘‘ psychical,” to wit: ‘sensual, or natural, or animal”; the 
same being true also of Jude 19, where the text reads in addition: ‘‘ having not the Spirit.” Com- 
bining text and margin of 1 Cor. ii. 14, we have the equivalents : ‘‘natural” (scz7, man), ‘‘ unspir- 
itual,” ‘‘Gr. psychical”; in 1 Cor. xv. 44, 46, we have the equivalents: ‘‘ natural” (scz/. body), 
‘*Gr. psychical.” On the other hand, the frequent combination of ‘‘ spirit and soul” (tvedua Kat 
wuy7), as descriptive of the extra-corporeal, immaterial department of man’s being (cf. 1 Thess. v. 
23; Heb. iv. 12), where the omission by Rev. of the word ‘‘asunder” is important, as implying 
that the ‘‘dividing of soul and spirit” is not the separation.of one from the other, but rather the 
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phatic recognition of the agency of the Will in all the processes of 
the life, whether under sin, or under grace. 


2. Hamartiology ; or, Doctrine of Sin—(a.) The Fall. The Revised 
Version of Rom. v. 12 exhibits a few changes, slight in appearance, 
but of no small significance when closely analyzed. The unique im- 
portance of Adam’s position in its organic relations to the race, and 
in its prefigurative correspondence to that of Christ, is made more 
pointed by the use of the definite article of the one, and of the 
other.’ The definite organic unity of the humanity, of which either 
is the head, is also indicated by the article in the phrase: “the 
many.”* The decisive significance of the single act of disobedience, 
as the crisis of the moral history of humanity, is expressed by the 
changes in verses 17 and 18.". The instantaneous universality of the 
result brought about by that single transgression is strikingly ex- 
pressed by the aoristic rendering of the last clause in verse 12: “all 
sinned [A. V. all have sinned].” No one can question that the effect 
of the Revision thus far is to make more prominent than the A. V. 
the divinely appointed historic correlation of Adam and Christ, and 
to emphasize even more strongly, as against all Pelagian and atomistic 
views of the Fall, the organic unity of the race and its head, and the 
decisiveness of Adam’s Fall, as the Fall of the Race. 

The other revisional modifications of the passage shed an impor- 
tant light on the Apostle’s conception of the way in which the sin of 


dissection of the compound unit (Luke i. 46, 47); forbids our identification of the ‘‘ soul,” psycho- 
logically considered, with the irrational material element of our being. The combination of all the 
preceding deductions compels us accordingly to view these terms as having mainly in the N. T., nota 
metaphysical interest, but rather one that is ethical and religious. The clue to the whole concep- 
tion is furnished by Jude in the phrase, ‘‘ not having the Spirit.” The pneumatic ‘ spiritual” man 
is one whose manhood is made complete through ‘‘ having the Spirit.” The ‘‘ psychical” man is 
one whose manhood is incomplete, truncated, bereft of the Spirit, and degraded (so far as spiritual 
possibilities are concerned) to the level of the ‘‘ natural,” the ‘‘ animal” plane of existence. We 
have further incidental recognition in the Revision of the significance of this higher department of 
man’s being, as the seat of the spiritual life in such passages as Phil. iv. 23 ; 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

This is the most important direction in which the Revision exhibits an advance. There is a 
slight gain in the distinction recognized (mostly in the margin) between the mind (vove) and its 
products, the “thoughts” (»o/wara), as in Phil. iv. 7: ‘And the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding shall guard your hearts and your thoughts [A. V. minds] in Christ Jesus” (2 Cor. 
iii. 14; iv. 4; xi. 3; also, Eph. ii. 3). The change suggests the influence of Sin or of Grace, not 
only on the mental and spiritual nature, but also on its manifestations in their concrete plurality, 


1 Rom. v. 15, 17, 19: ‘If by the trespass of ¢he one the many died.” ‘‘If by the trespass of ¢he 
one death reigned through ¢he one.” ‘ As through the one man’s disobedience,” etc. 


2? Rom. v.17, 19: ‘‘If by the trespass of the one ‘he many died,” etc. ‘‘As through the one 
man’s disobedience ¢ke many were made sinners, even so through the obedience of the one shall 
the many be made righteous.”” The conception here is of the race, humanity, as a Multitude ; on 
the one side, the fallen Multitude (race) ; on the other, the redeemed Multitude (race), Had it 
been practicable to represent in idiomatic English the Greek article ‘‘all” in 2 Cor. v. 15 (oi 
mavrec), a corresponding conception of the organic unity of the race as a 7otality, would have 
been no less significantly introduced. 


3 “If by the trespass of the one [A. V. if by one man’s offence] death reigned,” etc. ‘So then 
as through one trespass [A. V. by the offence’of one] the judgment came,” etc. 
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Adam realizes its terrible consequences in the condition and destiny 
of humanity. Here we note especially that the changes in the Re- 
vision give a more decidedly Aistoric cast to the representation. Sin 
and Death become historic forces. There is a development indicated. 
The stages and media of the transmission are specified. While the 
judicial aspect of sin still retains its full significance, its active, his- 
toric energy, as a force in the organic life of humanity becomes the 
predominant element in the representation.’ 

We find one or two indices, pointing in the same direction, in the 
language of 1 Cor. xv. 44-49, when interpreted in the light of what 
was said above under the head of Psychology. Seizing upon the 
expression in Genesis: “ The first man Adam became a living soul,” 
and finding in this a suggestion of the lower “ psychical,” “ earth”’- 
side of humanity’s development, which has its source in the “first 
man,” Paul springs from that to the sublime historic antithesis: 
“The last Adam became a life-giving spirit”; the source of the 
higher, “pneumatic,” “heaven’’-side of its development. Adam’s 
significance lies in the fact that he represents and conditions the 
former ; Christ’s significance in the fact that He represents and con- 
ditions the latter. Their Azstoric relation is, also, of significance. As 
the “psychical” is far below the “spiritual,” so it must also come 
first in time. “That is ot first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural [Gr. psychical, Am. Rev., mg.] then that which is spiritual” 
(v. 46). There is a Divine Order. The “psychical” development 
must first run its course’ through its special stages, the pre-nomic 
(Rom. v. 13, 14), and the nomic (Jd. v. 20). Then in “the fulness of 
the time,” the higher, pneumatic development is inaugurated, culmi- 
nating historically in “the image of the heavenly,” and the triumph- 
ant reign of Grace.* 





1“ Through [not dy A. V.] one man sin entered into the world, and death ¢h7 ough [not dy] sin” 
(Rom. v. 12). ‘‘ Death passed uzfo [historic transmission ; not upgom A.V. suggesting simply 
judicial condemnation] all men” (/éz@.).- ‘‘ Not as ¢hrough [not éy] one that sinned,....for the 
judgment came of [not éy] one unto condemnation” (v. 16). ‘‘ By the trespass of the one death 
reigned through [not dy] the one” (v.17). ‘‘7hrough [not éy] one trespass the judgment came 
unto [not zon] all men to condemnation” (v. 18). ‘*7hrough [not dy] the one man’s disobedi- 
ence the many were made sinners” (v. 19). ‘* Amd [an additional historic fact ; not ‘moreover’ 
A. V. an additional argument] the law came in des‘de” [as an additional historic factor, of great 
significance in the development of sin; not as A. V. ‘‘ the daw entered”) (v. 20). 

When again, Adam is called (ver. 14) ‘‘a@ figure of him that was to come” (rather than ‘the 
figure,” etc.), there is a suggestion that the analogy between his representative relation to human- 
ity, and that of Christ, is not an absolute one ; that it admits of the immeasurable transcendence 
on the side of Christ, which the whole scope of the section implies. 

2 See the extreme of this development described in 2 Pet. ii. 12: ‘‘ As creatures without reason, 
born mere animals [Gr. natural].” . 


8 “* As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly” 


(1 Cor. xv. 49). ‘' That as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. v. 21). 


a 
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6. As touching the zature of sin the Revision deepens the stress 
laid on its lawlessness, its selfishness, and its voluntariness.’ 

c. The depravity of sin receives additional illustration : (1) In that 
it is graphically presented as men’s second nature; (2) as the habitual 
expression of the life; (3) as a process of growing self-deterioration ; 
(4) as tending to eternal self-perpetuation ; (5) as reaching its fearful 


climax in utter degradation, the evacuation of all nobility, reality, 
and life. ? 


IX.—SOTERIOLOGY. 


1. Perhaps the most noteworthy change in this section comes from 
the more exact rendering of the Greek aorist in a very large number 
of passages. Instead of the prevalent perfect forms (with the auxili- 
ary “have,” or “have been’’), the simple preterite form of the verb is 
used. In many connections the change is a most important one, and 
the frequency with which it occurs cannot fail of making a marked 
impression. Its effect will be, when applied to the Divine redemptive 
acts, to give to them a character of greater absoluteness and decisive- 
ness; when applied to human acts, or facts in the redemptive pro- 
cess, to give to them a character of greater definiteness, possibly of 
instantaneousness, but at all events of singleness and completeness. 


The act or fact becomes a determinate unit of the life. Regeneration 
becomes a definite transition, by which a decisive separation takes 
place between the unregenerate and the regenerate state. The hu- 
man act by which salvation is appropriated is a decisive act, deter- 
mining the entire destiny. Redemption becomes at every stage an 
aoristic act, or result. The Divine decree is a single absolute act, 
which takes place once for all, an aorist of eternity. Justification, 


1 «« Every one that doeth sin doeth also lawlessness ; and sin is lawlessness” (1 John a 2 
2 Pet. ii. 8). ‘* Lovers of self [A. V. lovers of their own selves] ” (2 Tim. iii. 2). ‘* Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to do [A. V. ye will do] ” (John viii. 44). 
‘She willeth not to repent of her fornication [A. V. she repented not]” (Rev. ii. 21). ‘* This they 
wilfully forget [A. V. willingly are ignorant of]” (2 Pet. iii. 5). Cf. Matt. xvi. 24, 25; Jas. iv. 4. 
Note, also, the frequent substitution of the more active and voluntative ‘‘ disobedience,” for the 
more negative, and intellectual ‘‘ unbelief,” as in Rom. xv. 31; Heb. iii. 18; iv. 6, 11; xi. 31, ctc. 

2“ Are ye not men [A. V. carnal] ?” (1 Cor. iii. 4). ‘‘ Knowing the ordinances of God that they 
which practise [A. V. commit] such things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but also 
consent with them that practise [A. V. do] them” (Rom. i. 32). ‘* Them that judgest dost Zrac- 
tise [A. V. doest] the same things” (6. ii. 1-3). ‘* The evil which I would not, that I practise” 
(/6. vii. 19; Gal. v. 21; John iii. 20, mg. ; v. 29, mg.). ‘* The old man, which waxeth [A. V. is] 
corrupt ” (Eph. iv. 22). ‘*Sin when it is /u//-grown [A. V. finished]” (Jas. i. 15). 1 Tim. vi. 5; 
2 Tim. iii. 8. “Is guilty of an eternal sin” (Mark iii. 29). ‘‘ Dead through [A. V. in] your [A. V. 
omission] trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1, 5; Col. ii. 13. ‘Sin reigned zm [A. V. unto] death” 
(Rom. v. 21). ‘If we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, ¢here 
remainth no more a sacrifice {A. V. no more sacrifice] for sins” (Heb. x. 26; Cf. also Jude 10 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 12, 13, already cited). 
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adoption, reconciliation, effectual calling, sanctification even in one 
aspect of it, each is an aoristic fact.’ 

Another important effect of this change is to bring into more exact 
and vital correlation certain Divine-human analogues of redemption, 
and to give greater significance to the dynamic efficiency of the Di- 
vine factor as productive of the human. This is especially the case 
with the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, as causative of 
the spiritual death, resurrection, and enthronement of believers. When 


Christ died, rose, ascended, His people ideally died, rose, and ascended 
with Him.’ 

At the same time the continuative aspect of salvation as a present 
process is strikingly exhibited in a few passages, whose familiarity will 
make the impression proceeding from them all the more marked.’ 


1 As generically representative passages may be taken 1 Cor. vi. 11 : ‘‘ And such were some of 
you; but ye were [A. V. are] washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified,” etc. 2 Tim. 
i. 9: ‘*God who saved us, and called us with a holy calling [A. V. hath saved].” Rom. v.15: 
‘* Much more @z@ the grace of God....asound [A V. hath abounded].” The following references 
will illustrate specific acts, or results. lection : ‘* Even as he chose [A. V. hath chosen] us in him 
before the foundation of the world” (Eph. i. 4). ‘‘ According to his good pleasure which he pur- 
posed in him” (Zé. 9). ** Good works which God afore prepared that we should walk in them” (Zé. 
ii. 10). ‘* God chose you from the beginning unto salvation” (2 Thess, ii. 13 ; Jas. ii. 5 ; Heb. i. 2), 
(of Christ). Fxercise of Grace; Gift of Spirit, etc. : ‘‘ The grace of God which was [A. V. is] 
given you in Christ Jesus.” ‘‘In everything ye were [A. V. are] enriched in him” (1 Cor. i. 4, 5). 
‘* His grace which he freely destowed on us in the Beloved” (Eph. i. 6; 2 Cor. i. 22; iv. 1; v. 53 
Gal. iv.6; Eph. i. 8; 2 Tim. i. 7; 1 John iii. 24). Redeeming, and other aspects of Christ’s 
work : ‘‘ Ye were [A. V. are] bought with a price” (1 Cor. vii. 23). ‘‘ Christ redeemed [A. V. 
hath redeemed] us from the curse of the law” (Gal. iii. 13; Eph. ii. 14; v. 2; 2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. 
ix. 28; x. 20; 1 Pet. iii, 18; Rev. v.9). Cadding: ‘‘1 beseech you to walk worthily of the calling 
wherewith ye were [A. V. are] called.” ‘‘As also ye were called in one hope of your calling” 
(Eph. iv. 1, 4). ‘Ye brethren were [A. V. have been] called for freedom” (Gal. v. 13; 1 Cor. 
vii, 18, 21, 22; 1 Thess. iv. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 9; 1 Pet. ii.g; v.10). Reconciling : ‘‘ God, 
who reconciled [A.V. hath reconciled] us.to himself through Christ” (2 Cor. v. 18). Sealing: 
‘* God, who also sealed us ; and gave [A. V. hath sealed and given] us the earnest of the Spirit in 
our hearts” (2 Cor. i. 22; v.5; Eph. iv. 30). Dying, etc., with Christ : ‘* One died for all, there- 
fore all ded [A. V. if one, etc., then were all dead]” (2 Cor. v. 14). ‘* We who died [A. V. are 
dead] to sin, how shall we any longer live therein?” ‘‘ We were buried with him through baptism 
unto death.” ‘Our old man was [A. V. is] crucified with him.” ‘‘ If we ded with Christ [A. V. 
be dead] ” (Rom. vi. 2, 4, 6, 8; Gal. ii. 19; Col. ii. 20; iii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 11; 1 Pet. ii, 24). ‘‘ You 
did he quicken [A.V. hath he quickened]” (Eph. ii. 1,5). ‘* Baptism, wherein ye were also 
raised [A. V. are risen] with him” (Col. ii. 12; iii. 1). Regeneration (variously viewed) : ‘‘ He 
which degan [A.V. hath begun] a good work in you” (Phil. i.6). ‘* That.I may apprehend that 
for which also I was [A. V. am] apprehended by Christ Jesus” (76. iii. 12). ‘* Blessed be the God 
....who degat [A. V. hath begotten] us again” (1 Pet. i. 3; Col. i.13; Eph. i. 10; 1 Cor. xii. 13; 
Gal. iii. 27). Believing, etc.: ‘‘ We delieved [A. V. have believed] on Christ Jesus” (Gal. ii. 
16; Col. ii.6; Eph. iv. 20; Heb. vi. 4,5). The changes ¢o the perfect are relatively few and 
unimportant (Col. ii. 144; Heb. iv. 15; Rev. v.14). In the great majority of cases the A. V. has 
the present, the chief effect of the change being to make the present result the continuation of 
something begun in the past. 

2“ God....quickened us together with Christ....and raised us up with him, and made us to sit 
with him in the heavenly places [A. V. hath quickened, hath raised, and made us sit] ” (Eph. ii. 1, 
5, 6; Col. ii. 20; iii. 1, 3; Rom. vi. 2, 4, 6,8; 2 Cor. v. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 11). While the correla- 
tion in these passages is not wholly obscured in A. V., it is at least far less definite and significant ; 
and the aoristic significance of the Christ-causalities is far less prominent. 

3 “« And the Lord added to them day by day those that were being [A. V. should be] saved” 
(Acts ii. 47). ‘‘ Unto us which ave being saved it [the word of the cross] is the power of God” 
( Cor. i. 18). ‘* We are a sweet savour of Christ unto God in them that ave being saved” (2 Cor. 
ii. 15 ; 1 Thess. ii. 12). Of similar significance are the changes noted below under ‘‘ Sanctifica- 
tion,” especially the frequent substitution of the word ‘‘ sanctification” for ‘‘ holiness.” 
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2. The aoristic significance and efficiency of Christ's death is made 
especially prominent in the correlation just referred to between His 
death and the spiritual death of believers.’ At the same time the 
categorical relations of the death of Christ to His resurrection and 
ascension, forbid our interpreting its causal efficiency in a sense dif- 
ferent from that which belongs also to His resurrection and ascen- 
sion. The aoristic significance of His death accordingly must be 
taken 7” an ideal and mediate sense. The efficiency of His death, as 
also of His resurrection and ascension, is mediated through the per- 
sonal union between the believer and Himself. This thought, also, 
is made more clear and emphatic in the R. V.’ 

3. The Atonement.—It will be noted that the word “atonement,” 
which occurred but once in the A. V. (N. T.), and then not in the 
theological sense, but in the sense of “reconciliation” (xataliay4), 
now disappears altogether. On the other side, in Heb. ii. 17, where 
A. V. read: “to make reconciliation,’ R. V. reads: ‘to make pro- 
pitiation,” this being the Scriptural equivalent of the theological 
term “atonement.” It will be noted again further, that by the revis- 
sion of 1 John ii. 2, the “propitiation”’ (or atonement) is described 
as being not only a “propitiation for our sins” (cf. ch. iv. 10), not 
only (as A. V.) a “propitiation for the sins of the whole world,” but 
as “a propitiation for the whole world,” thus not only recognizing its 
universality, but investing that universality with less of an abstract, 
and more of a personal significance. Still further, by.the important 
changes in Rom. iii. 25, which Olshausen well calls “the Acropolis 
of the Christian faith,” the propitiatory work of Christ is represented 
as being required for the vindication of God’s righteousness, in view 
of the seeming obscuration of the same through the pretermission of 
sins in the pre-Christian era. In the same line is the change of Rom. 
v. 18, where the death of Christ is set forth as “one act of righteous- 
ness.” In Rom. viii. 3, for the more comprehensive phrase “for sin,” 
we have the more specific : “as an offering for sin.” Again, in Heb. i. 
3, in place of the more subjective expression, “ purged our sins,” we 
have the more objective, “made purification of sins.”* The com- 

1 Cf. ref. above, p. 297, note ?: ‘‘ If we died with Christ.” ‘‘ One died for all, therefore all died” 
(Rom. vi. 8; 2 Cor. v. 14, etc. ; Cf. also Rom. v. 18; Heb. vii. 28). 

2 See, e. g., Rom. vi. 45: ‘‘ We were buried with him through baptism unto death ; that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life. For if we have become united with him by the likeness of his death [mg. or: united with 


the likeness ; A. V. if we have been planted together in the likeness, etc.], we shall be also by [mg. 
with] the likeness of his resurrection.” 


8 The passages here referred to, read severally as follows: ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ through 
whom we have now received the reconciliation [A. V. atonement]” (Rom. v.11). ‘‘ That he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God to make propitiation 
[A. V. reconciliation] for the sins of the people” (Heb. ii. 17). ‘‘ He is the propitiation for our- 
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pound effect of these combined changes is, that in its expzatory charac- 
ter the death of Christ is presented less in its subjective results, more 
as an objective and universal provision, predominantly as an act in 
the interests of righteousness, most specifically as the vindication of 
the righteousness of God by the exhibition which it makes of that 
righteousness, an exhibition made necessary by the forgiveness of 
sins, and the justification of the sinner. 

4. In relation to its subjective results, “ reconciliation,” “ sanctifica- 
tion,” and “ purification,” the work (or death) of Christ is presented zx 
two stages. Aoristically considered, the death of Christ furnished the 
condition of the result, either (negatively) by removing the obstacle, 
whether on the part of God, or of man, or of both; or (positively) 
by providing the causal efficiency by which the result is secured. 
This is the first stage. In the second stage the result is expertment- 
ally realized as a subjective fact. This distinction between the aoris- 
tic causality, and the experimental activity is at least more definitely 
indicated in the R. V., and will be found of no small importance.’ 

5. As of Adam in his relations to the fallen humanity, so of Christ 
in His relations to the redeemed humanity, R. V. gives us in various 
particulars a more definite representation. His representative unique- 
ness is indicated by the article: “the one”; “the one man.” Similarly 
the organic unity of the redeemed humanity is indicated by the arti- 
cle: “the many.” Still further, the parallelism of the Fall and Re- 
demption (in Rom. v. 12 seq.) as each inclusive of “the many,” indi- 
cates that as the race fell in Adam, so the race rises again in Christ. 
Humanity, whether as a Multitude or as a Totality, is redeemed.” 


sins, and not for ours only, but also /or the whole world [A. V. but also for the sins of the whole 
world] "(x John ii. 2). ‘* Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith, by his blood, to 
show his righteousness, because of the ~assing over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God [A. V. whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God]” (Rom. 
iii. 25). ‘* Even so through one act of rightcousness the free gift came unto all men to justification 
of life” (Rom. v. 18). ‘* When he had made purification of sins, sat down, etc. [A. V. when he 
had by himself purged our sins] ” (Heb. i. 3). ‘‘ God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and as an offering fcr sin [A. V. and for sin], condemned sin in the flesh” (Rom. viii. 3). 


1 Thus, in Rom. v. 10, 11, we have both aspects of reconciliation combined : ‘ For if while we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God through the death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, shall we be saved by his life ; and not only so, but we also rejoice in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom we fave now received the reconciliation [A. V. the atonement].” 
So in 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20: ‘All things are of God, who reconciled [A. V. hath reconciled] us 
to himself through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was 
in Christ, reconciding the world unto himself....we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye rece 
onciled to God.” So the aoristic objective purification appears in Heb. i. 3: ‘‘ When he had made 
purification of sins.” The subjective in 2 Pet. i. g: ‘‘ Having forgotten the cleansing [Gr. ‘ puri- 
fication’; A. V. that he was purged] from his old sins.” 


2‘*Much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto ¢he many.” ‘* Much more shall they that receive the abundance of the grace... .reign 
in life through ¢e one, even Jesus Christ.” ‘* Through the obedience of the one shall the many be 
made righteous” (Rom. v. 15, 17, 19). ‘‘ We thus judge that one died for all, therefore all (of 
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“Branches” (see Rom. xi. 19) refusing to partake of the new life may 
fall away, as irrecoverably dead, but the Tree is saved. 

In other ways the Universalism of Grace receives a more emphatic 
expression, more emphatic too, in general, as being more faithful to 
the original text (see references in note ’). 

6. Other features of the representation, in which the modifications 
are less prominent, or more nearly balance each other, can only be 
indicated in the briefest manner. 

a. The Divine agency in the processes of redemption receives in 
various ways a new emphasis.” 


b. So, also, on the other side the human agency.’ 





mavrec, the Totality) died” (2 Cor. v. 14). ‘God sent not his Son into the world to judge the 
world, but that the world should be saved [A. V. might be saved] through him” (John iii. 17). 
‘* That the grace deing multiplied through the many may cause the thanksgiving to abound unto 
the glory of God [A. V. that the abundant grace might through the thanksgiving of many re- 
dound, etc.|” (2 Cor. iv. 14). See, also, on the Apokatastasis under Eschatology. 


1“ Preach the gospel to the whole creation [A. V. every creature]” (Mark xvi. 15). ‘‘ The ear- 
nest expectation of fhe creation [A. V. creature] waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.... 
In hope that ¢#e creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption unto the lib- 
erty of the glory of the children of God [A. V. glorious liberty of, etc.]” (Rom. viii. 19, 21). 
‘* God, our Saviour, who we//eth that all men should be saved [A. V. who will have all men to be 
saved|” (1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii. g). ‘* The grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all 
men [A. V. the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men] ” (Tit. ii. 11 ; iii. 
4; tJohnii. 2; see above). ‘* His grace which he freely bestowed on us [A. V. wherein he hath 
made us accepted} in the Beloved.” ‘‘ His grace, which he made to abound toward us.” ‘To 
sum up all things in Christ” (Eph. i. 6, 8, 10). 

2 So by the substitution of passive for neuter forms. ‘‘ Be strengthened (A. V. be strong] in the 
grace,” etc. (2 Tim. ii. 1; Eph. vi. ro, mg.). (‘Be made powerful in the Lord”). ‘' Having 
been begotten [A. V. being born] again,” etc. (1 Pet. i. 23). ‘* Every one that doeth righteousness 
zs begotten of him” (1 John ii. 29; iii.9). So, again, by the amplification of the Divine factors. 
* According to that working of the strength of his might which he wrought in Christ [A. V. 
according to the working of his mighty power, which, etc.]” (Eph. i. 19). ‘‘ Strengthened with 
all power, according to the might of his glory [A. V. according to his glorious power} ” (Col. i. 11). 
““The knowledge of him that called us by his own glory and virtue [A. V. called us to glory and 
virtue] ” (2 Pet. i. 3). ' 


5 “Verily I say unto you, Except ye ¢urm [A.V. be converted] and become as little children,” etc. 
(Matt. xviii. 3; Mark iv. 12). ‘*Dothou, when once thou hast turned again [A. V. when thou 
art converted], strengthen thy brethren ” (Luke xxii. 32). Note the more distinctive emphasis laid 
on the will, the voluntary activity of man, as a co-efficient of the Divine. ‘‘If ye ave willing to 
receive it [A. V. if ye will receive it] this is Elijah” (Matt. xi. 14). ‘‘If any man would [A. V. 
will] come after me.... Whosoever would save his life shall lose it” (Matt. xvi. 24, 25 ; Mark viii. 
34, 35; Luke ix. 23, 24). ‘If thou wouldest (A. V. wilt] enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” ‘If thou wou/dest be perfect, go, sell,” etc. (Matt. xix. 17, 21. ‘If any man willeth to 
do [A. V. will do] his will, he shall know,” etc. (John vii. 17). ‘‘ Yea, and all that woudd live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall,” etc. (2 Tim. iii. 12). ‘‘ Whosoever wou/d be a friend of the world 
maketh himself an enemy of God” (Jas. iv. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 10). So, also, not only in conversion, 
but in Christian perseverance. ‘‘ My righteous one shall live by faith; and if #e [A. V. any man] 
shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him” (Heb. x. 38). Here the R. V. of Heb. vi. 5, 6, is 
interesting, in that the hypothetical rendering : ‘if they fall away” (which is only constructively 
in the original text), disappears in the more exact translation of that text. For the practical pur- 
poses of the writer the original form as given by the Revision is doubtless the stronger. Had he 
wished to express himself hypothetically the construction (with ¢i, or av) was at hand for him. 
It may well be that the statement involves a hypothesis ; but, at all events, the writer preferred put- 
ting his hypothesis as a history. Note ger contra, that in 2 Pet. ii. 18, we have an important modi- 
fication in the other direction : ‘‘ They entice in the lusts of the flesh, by lasciviousness, those who 
are just escaping [A. V. were clean escaped] from them that live in error.” 
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c. So, again, the agency of the Truth (Word) in regeneration.' 

d. Points of interest in connection with the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion are: (1) The marginal note in Rom. v. 16, which gives as the 
Greek for justification (c /oco), “an act of righteousness.” (2) The dis- 
appearance of the word “impute,” and the substitution of “reckon,” 
in all the passages relating to justification.” (3) The change in Rom. 
v. 18: “Through one act of righteousness the free gift came uzzo all 
men to justification of life [A. V. By the righteousness of one the free 
gift came wfon all men unto justification of life],” implying that, 
although justification is a judicial act, it (like the “condemnation” 
in the parallel) is conceived not in the abstract, but historically, trans- 
missively (“through’’), and experimentally (“came unto”). (4) The 
change in Jas. ii. 21, 25, where the justification of Abraham and Ra- 
hab is described as taking place, not as consequent upon the particular 
“work” specified (A. V. “when he ad offered Isaac,” “ when she 
had received the messengers’’), but as cozucident with it (R. V. “zx 
that he offered up,” “zz that she received’); a change of great im- 
portance in the reconcilation of James and Paul. 

e. R. V. represents the “calling” of believers, not only aoristically 
{the predominant representation), but continuatively ; exhibits sanc- 
tification as the element zz which it takes place; and the perfection 
of the Divine attributes as engaged in it.’ 

Jj. In “adoption” the frequent change of “children” to “sons,” 
puts the privilege in more definite correlation to the Sonship of 
Christ.* We are sons in “the Son of his Love.” 

g. So, also, the frequent change of “charity” ‘to “love,” properly 
correlates the human grace to the Divine principle, the love in the 
child of God being everywhere set forth as genetically the same prin- 
ciple as the love in God.° 


1 ‘* The new man, which after God hath been created in righteousness and holiness of truth 
[A. V. true holiness] ” (Eph. iv. 24). ‘* Of his own will he drought us forth by the word of truth. 
....Receive with meekness the zf/antfed [mg., or inborn; A. V. engrafted] word, which is able 
to save your souls” (Jas. i. 18, 21). Either ‘* implanted,” or ‘‘ inborn,” more definitely than ‘* en- 
grafted,” describes the word as the seed, the germinal principle of the divine life introduced at 
regeneration.) {‘It is the Spirit that beareth witness ; because the Spirit is the truth ” (1 John v. 
7), is highly suggestive of the agency of ‘‘ ¢4e truth,” as that by which the Spirit realizes His pres- 
ence as the Divine witness to Christ. 

2 So in Rom. iv. 6, 8, 11, 22, 23, 24; 2 Cor. v. 19; Jas. ii. 23. The omission is significant only 
in so far as in theology ‘‘ impute” may have acquired an extra-Biblical meaning, which is carried 
into the Scriptures. The only passage in which the word is retained is Rom. v. 14: ‘ Sin is not 
imputed when there is no law,” where the Greek word is different, but where nothing is implied as 
to the mode of ‘‘ imputation.” 


3 “© God, who calleth you” (1 Thess, ii, 12), (unless indeed the present particle here be viewed as 
an appellative : God, the Caller). ‘‘ God called us....in sanctification” (7d. iv. 7). ‘‘ Called us 
by his own glory and virtue” (2 Pet. i. 3). 

* Luke xx. 36; Rom. ix. 26; Gal. iii, 26; Eph. i. 5; Heb. xii, 5. 

5 Ase. g., in Rom. v. 5; 1 John iv. 7, 8, 12, 16, 17 


20 
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h. In “conversion” and “regeneration” the two most noteworthy 
features are: (1) The emphasis laid by the aorist on the change as a 
definite transition, once for all, from one state to the other (see above 
No. 1, and p.297, note’). (2) The enlarged recognition of the human 
agency (see p. 300, note *). That the change, albeit definite and de- 
cisive, forming a unit in the experience, may be gradual, is beautifully 
suggested by the image (in 2 Cor. iv. 4) of the “dawning” of the light 
on the soul. That, albeit radical, it does not involve the impartation 
of any new substance or faculty, is implied, 2 Cor. v. 17... That the 
very first exercise of the will in conversion has in it the element of a 
spiritual righteousness, is indicated by the change in 1 Cor. xv. 34.’ 

j- In “sanctification” we note: (1) The distinction already men- 
tioned (see No. 4, and p. 299, note’, p. 300, note’) between the act (ob- 
jective agent, Christ), and the process (subjective agent, the Spirit). 
(2) The larger recognition of the progressive aspect of sanctification.’ 


X.—ESCHATOLOGY. 


The remaining limits of this article forbid any very detailed exami- 
nation of this interesting and important field. All that can be at- 
tempted is a brief summary of conclusions.’ 

1. The Realm of the Dead. a. By the adoption in Biblical Eng- 
lish of the Greek designation of the realm of the dead, that realm is 
brought to view more definitely both as a totality and as a unit. 
Its significance thus considered will be seen by examination of reff. * 


1‘** All things are passed away ; behold ¢hey [A. V. all things] are become new.” ‘‘ Awake up 
righteously {A. V. to righteousness] and sin not.” 

2 Of special importance here are the following classes of changes: (1) The substitution of ‘‘ sanc- 
tification” in many passages (Gr. dysacudc) for ‘ holiness,” Rom. vi. 19, 22; 1 Thess. iv. 7; 
1 Tim. 11. 15; Heb. xii. 14. (2) The changes expressive of ‘‘ perfection.” Thus, for ‘‘ perfect” 
we have ‘‘ perfected,” or ‘* make perfect” (the result of a frocess), in Luke vi. 40; John xvii. 23 ; 
Phil. iii. 12; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; ‘‘ full-grown,” in Eph. iv. 13; Heb. v. 14; 1 Cor. ii. 6, mg. ; ‘‘ per- 
fecting” for ‘‘ perfection,” in 2 Cor. xiii.9. Also, such modijications as Matt. v. 48: ‘‘ Ye shall be 
perfect [A. V. Be ye perfect].” 1 Pet. v. 10: ‘* The God of all grace....shall himself perfect you 
[A. V. make you perfect]”; Matt. xix. 21; Col. iv. 12. Also, in Col. ii. 10, ‘made full” for 
“complete”; and in Rev. iii. 2, ‘* fulfilled” (scil. works) for ‘‘ perfect.” See, also, Phil. i. 6 (a 
growing perfection) ; and cf. 1 John iv. 17. 


3In no department of the subject, probably, is it more difficult to‘calculate the net result of the 
revisional changes : partly because of the obscurity which still envelopes the subject itself ; partly 
because of the degree in which subjective opinions and feelings affect interpretation ; and partly 
because of the difficulty of forecasting the extent to which the phraseology of the revision may 
come to be tinged with the peculiar meanings of that which it has replaced. Neither should it be 
assumed that the changes, striking as at first sight some of them may seem to be, are so momentous 
in their real significance as to affect seriously the balance of opinion. Restorationists like Cox, opti- 
mists like Farrar, bigots like Burgon, may see on the one hand more, on the other less, than the 
facts would strictly warrant. 


4 « Because thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades.” ‘‘ Neither was he left in Hades” (Acts ii. 27, 
31). ‘*I have the keys of death and of Hades.” ‘‘ He that sat upon him [the pale horse], his 
name was Death; and Hades followed with him.” ‘‘ Death and Hades gave up the dead which 
were with them.” ‘* Death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire” (Rev. i. 18; vi. 8 ; xx. 13, 14). 
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6. “ Hades” is throughout the realm of death, not of life or of 
glory. All who are “in Hades” are guoad hoc, subject to the power 
of death. Christ during the interval between His death and resurrec- 
tion is “in Hades” (Acts ii. 27, 31). So of all the dead, as dead 
(Rev. xx. 13). Hence, the close affiliation of Death and Hades, 
especially in Apocalypse (see references). 

c. By virtue of this affiliation Hades is the antithesis of Heaven. 
The shadow of death lying upon it is the penumbra of hell. Hence 
the significance of the references to it in the Gospels." Hence, also, 
the significance of the final doom of Death and Hades in Apocalypse 
‘(see note '). 

d. “Hell,” or following the margin, “Gehenna,” is distinguished 
from “Hades” as the realm of doom; the place of “fire” and “tor- 
ment” from the realm of the dead.* 

e. “ Paradise” is distinguished from “ Hades’ 
and blessedness from the realm of the dead.* 

jf. The R. V. cannot be said to define clearly the relations of “Ge- 
henna” and “ Paradise” to Hades. It is often assumed that Hades 
is the Intermediate Abode of the Dead, of which Paradise and Ge- 
henna are the two hemispheres; all three terms representing the 
abode of the departed between death and the judgment (Hades as a 
generic term, the other two as specific). The R. V. possibly favors 


’ 


as the realm of life 


this view so far at least as Paradise is concerned: (1) In that it gives 
both Hades and Paradise as proper nouns; and (2) by possible infer- 
ence from the combination of Acts ii. 27, 31, with Luke xxiii. 43.° 





1 “ And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? thou shalt go down unto Hades” 
(Matt. xi. 23; Luke x. 15). ‘‘ And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom” (Luke xvi. 23). ‘* Death and Hades were éast into 
the lake of fire’ (Rev. xx. 14). In the last reference we have manifestly a poetic personification of 
Death and Hades, as in the Greek mythology, and as often in this book (particularly of Death : 
see ch. i. 18; ii. 11; vi. 8; ix. 6; xiii. 3,12; xx. 6.) The thought is, manifestly, that after the 
resurrection and judgment, when the redeemed shall have been delivered from their temporary 
subjection to the power of death, the realm of the First Death merges in the realm of the Second 
Death. 

2 The word yéevva occurs twice (according to Westcott and Hort; three times according to Rec.) 
in combination with zwupé¢ ; to wit, in Matt. v. 22; xviii. 9 (Rec. Mark ix. 47); nine times abso- 
lutely in Matt. v. 29, 30; x. 28; xxiii. 15, 53; Mark ix. 43, 45; Luke xii. 5; Jas. iii. 6. In all 
the references except James, /. c., margin of R. V., gives ‘‘ Gehenna” as the alternate reading. 

3 Luke xxiii. 43 ; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7. In each of these passages R. V. reads ‘* Paradise”; 
A. V. “ paradise.” 

4 On the other hand, it may with good reason be maintained that all should be explained in 
accordance with the Hebrew conceptualism, in particular its Jycalization of conditions, whereby 
the same subject may be assigned to two (or more) different, or even contrasted, localities, accord- 
ing to the categories, or conditions, with which it is identified. Thus, evil spirits are characterized 
as ‘‘in the heavenly realms” (Eph. vi. 12), or as belonging to ‘‘ the air” (/0. ii. 1), or as ‘* world- 
rulers of this darkness” (76. vi. 12). Believers are at once ‘‘ in the world” (John xvi. 33 ; xvii. 113; 
1 Pet. v. 9), and ‘‘in the heavenly places” (Eph. i. 3; ii. 6). The Messianic kingdom is ‘‘ above,” 
or ‘tin heaven” (Gal. iv. 26; Phil. iii. 20; Heb. xii. 22), and ‘‘in the saints” (Luke xvii. 21; 
Rom. xiv. 17). The same kingdom of heaven is ‘‘ nigh” (Luke x. 9, 11), is already ‘‘ come upon 
you” (Luke xi. 20), and ‘‘is yet to come” (Matt. xxv. 34; xxvi. 29). So Christ as dead is in 


Hades; as living and blessed is in Paradise ; and yet it does not follow that Paradise is locally in 
Hades. 
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2. The Angelic World. a. In general angelology the Revision in- 
troduces no changes of special significance.’ 

6. Its demonology is more marked. (1) The introduction of 
“demon” (and derivatives) for the corresponding Greek words in 
the margin of the English and the text of the American Revision, 
will tend to fix attention on the distinction which is maintained 
throughout between the more ethical designation of the Prince of 
the Evil Spirits,* and the more neutral, cosmogonic term applied to 
his angels, suggestive as it is, at the same time, in the popular con- 
ception of a superhuman rank. (2) The evil spirits are more dis- 
tinctly assigned to the category of celestial and spiritual intelligences 
of world-dominating power.* (3) The R. V. of Jude 7* will probably 
be construed as favoring the interpretation which classifies the fallen 
angels with Sodom and Gomorrah, etc., as fornicators. 

c. Its Satanology is more pronounced. (1) The personality of 
Satan is much more frequently and conspicuously recognized.‘ (2) 
There is an increase of definiteness and fulness in other predications 
concerning him.° 

3. Probation after Death. This theory will probably be viewed as 
receiving some countenance from the R. V. of 1 Pet. iv. 6;° also, 
from the withdrawal of Rev. xxii. 11, from the list of passages which 
seem to affirm a fixed, irrevocable destiny hereafter.’ Per contra: 
the fexal, as opposed to the probationary character of the sufferings 
of the intermediate state, is very explicitly affirmed in 2 Pet. ii. 9.° 


1It is not likely that the change in Heb. i..7: ‘‘ who maketh his angels wzmds [A. V. spirits], 
and his ministers a flame of fire,” will give currency to the Rabbinical notion that angels at times 
identify themselves in form with the material elements in executing their functions. 

® The word @aéo/os being uniformly used with the article of Satan (excepting John vi. 20, where 
the significance of its indefinite application to Judas is obvious). Note, also, the enlarged use of 
** The Evil One,” as applied to Satan ; also, emphasizing his significance as the great Evil-worker 
of the universe. 

3 “‘ For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against ¢#e principalities, against #he 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against ‘he sp~irz¢ual hosts of wickedness in heav- 
enly places” (Eph. vi. 12). Cf. also Jude 6: ‘* Angels which kept not their own principality.” 
v. 7: ‘*Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, having in like manner with 
these [angels which kept not, etc.] given themselves over to fornication,” etc. 


* Thus we have the substitution of ‘‘ the evil one” for ‘‘ evil” in Matt. v. 37. vi. 13: ‘ Deliver 
us from the evil one.” Luke xi. 4, mg.; John xvii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 1 John v. 19: ‘* The 
whole world lieth in the evil one.” Also, for ‘‘ the wicked,” in Matt. xiii. 19, 38 ; Eph. vi. 16. 

5 “« The prince of this world hath been [A.V. is] jugded” (John xvi. 11). ‘‘ The god of this age” 
(2 Cor. iv. 4), [mg. for world]. ‘‘ The prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that now worketh 
in the sons of disobedience (Satan’s twofold empire : external, seat in the air; internal, seat in the 
heart)” (Eph. ii. 2). ‘‘ I know where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s ¢hrone is.” ‘‘ As many 
as have not this teaching, which know not the deep things of Satan” (Rev. ii. 13, 24). A compari- 
son of text and margin of R. V. in 2 Tim. ii. 26, might imply that in some way the verse identifies 
‘** the devil” with ‘‘ Lord’s servant ” (and indeed, this construction has been put on the Revision), 
The fact is, however, that the mention of ‘‘the Lord’s servant” in the text here is a piece of unwar- 
ranted exegesis. 


® x Pet. iv. 16: ‘‘ Unto this end was the Gospel preached even [A. V. also] to the dead.” Rev. 
xxii. 11: ‘‘ The time is at hand. He that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness still [mg., yet 
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4. The doctrine of the Resurrection receives no marked modifica- 
tion.’ P 

5. The more significant features of the Revision touching the Last 
Day as the Day of Manifestation, and the finality of history,’ have 
already been noted. (See Christology, p. 289, and note ’*.) 

6. Future Punishment. a. Nature. Here we note: (1) Partial 
modifications of the material representations.* (2) A more distinct 
infusion of the judicial element into certain phrases, as “rendering 
vengeance to,” instead of “taking vengeance on”; “suffering punish- 
ment,” for “vengeance”; “judging a judgment,” for “avenging”; 
“righteous acts,” for “judgments.”* (3) A larger recognition of the 
self-perpetuating and self-retributive tendency of evil.* (4) A some- 
what larger recognition of the element of “destruction” in retribu- 
tion.’ (5) The disappearance of “damn” and “damnation”; and the 


more] ; and he that is filthy, let him de made filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him do right- 
eousness still; and he that is holy, let him be made holy still.” 2 Pet. ii. g: ‘‘ The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptation ; and to seep the unrighteous under punishment unto 
Judgment of the day.” 

1In Phil. iii. 11, the change of ‘‘of” into “from” (‘ resurrection /rom the dead”), emphasizes 
the point that the Apostle’s aim is to attain unto the F%rst Resurrection. In verse 21 the phrases, 
‘*body of our humiliation,” ‘‘ body of his glory,” give greater concreteness and vividness to the 
contrast between the mortal and the resurrection-body. 

2 The expressions referring to ‘‘ the last (or latter) days” receive various modifications in the way 
of a more literal rendering. The general drift of the changes is to make more evident that in their 
primary apostolic significance the expressions were used (chiefly, at all events) of the closing days 
and hours of the Jewish dispensation. See 1 Cor. x. 11: ‘‘ Our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the ages [A. V. world] are come.” Heb. i. 2; ix. 26: ‘* Now once at the end [Gr. consumma- 
tion] of the ages hath he been manifested.” Matt. xxiv. 3, mg.; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Johnii. i8; Jas. 
v.3: ‘*Ye have laid up your treasure zz [A. V. for] the last days.” 2 Pet. iii. 3, mg. ; and cf. 


Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49; xxviii. 20. See, also, 1 Tim. iv. 1: ‘‘ In /ater [A. V. the latter] times some 
shall fall away from the faith.” 


3 Thus in 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, mark the changed connection of the clause : ‘‘ in flaming fire,” So that 
the statement is made to read: ‘* The revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of 
his power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that know not God [A. V. When the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them, etc.].” So, again, in Rev. xx. 14, the addition to the last clause: ‘‘ This is the second 
death,” of the words: ‘‘even the lake of fire,” tends strongly to dematerialize the representation. 
On the other hand, we have the morg definite expressions: ‘‘¢e outer darkness,” ‘‘ ¢ie weeping 
and gnashing of teeth”; and the more vivid, realistic expressions: ‘‘down to Tartarus,” ‘ pit,” 
‘* dungeons,” ‘blackness of darkness,” etc. ; Matt. xi. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 4, 17; text and margin. 
Here, also, may be noted the introduction of the word ‘‘ abyss”; once, probably as the equivalent of 
Hades: ‘* Who shall descend into the abyss ?. that is, to bring Christ up from the dead” (Rom. x. 
7); elsewhere, rather of the lowest deep of Hades, the proper abode of Abaddon and his hosts. 
See Rev. ix. 2, 11; xi. 7; xvii. 8; xx. 1, 3 ; also, Luke viii. 31. 

42 Thess. i. 8,9; Jude 7; Rev. xviii. co; xv. 4. * 

5 “Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness ; but is guilty of 
an eternal sin” (Mark iii. 29). ‘* Shall in their destroying surely be destroyed, suffering wrong as 
the hire of wrong-doing ” (2 Pet. ii. 13). 

6 «« What they understand naturally, like the creatures without reason, in these things, are they 
destroyed {A. V. they corrupt themselves] (Jude 10). ‘Shall in their destroying surely be de- 
stroyed ” (2 Pet. ii. 12). To some extent also, indirectly, as in 1 Thess. v. 25: ‘* May your spirit, 
and soul, and body, be preserved ez¢zre” [implying the possibility of partial destruction ?]. Also, 
the substitution of ‘‘incorruption” (after the Greek) for ‘‘ immortality,” in Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 


to (cf. 1 Tim. i. 17). Apart from these changes the Revision presents nothing of special signifi- 
cance that bears on the theory of ‘ Annihilation.” 
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substitution of “judge,” “judgment,” or “condemn,” “ condemna- 
tion.””’ 


b. Duration. The point of significance here is the treatment of 
ai@v, and aigvio:.” The use of marginal “age” for “world,” and 
“ages” for “ever,” “eternal” may be of service doctrinally as carry- 
ing forward into the future the idea of Providential, dispensational 
succession and development. The Future is the continuation and 
unfolding, whether as a unit, or as a plurality, of the present Azéx. 

Again, the use of “eternal” for “everlasting ” will be of service in 
emphasizing the qualitative value of the predicate, as well as its quan- 
titative value. 

But how does this affect the representation of the endlessness of 
future punishment? Will it lead to any essential modification of 
this idea? It does not seem logical to anticipate this, when we 
remember that in by far the larger number of predications to leave 
out the notion of endlessness, would be to kill the very nerve of the 
expression.” 

1 Thus, for ‘‘damn” we have ‘‘condemn” in Mark xvi. 16; Rom. xv. 23; and ‘ judge” in 2 
Thess. ii. 12; for ‘‘damnation” we have ‘‘ judgement” in Matt. xiii. 33; John v. 29; Rom. 
xiii. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 29; ‘‘condemnation ” in Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Rom. iii. 8; 1 Tim. 
v.12. The immediate effect of this change will naturally be to soften the rhetorical severity 
of the representation, but that it will materially modify the representation is unlikely ; for (1), 
the stronger infusion of judiciality in the Revision phraseology will tend to prevent any undue 
weakening of the conception itself ; and (2), the association of the substituted terms with the class 
of terms descriptive of the sinner’s doom, and the antithetic relations into which they are brought 


to such terms as ‘‘ life,” ‘* salvation” (cf. e. g., John iii. 17, 18; v. 24, 29), will tend of necessity to 
impart to them a deeper tinge of sternness. 


2 Where ajwy is rendered ‘‘ world,” margin uniformly gives ‘‘age.” In two instances the text 
reads, ‘‘ages” for ‘* world” (1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. ix. 26); in two others, the margin (Heb. i. 2; 
xi. 3). In one instance ‘t world” is changed to ‘* worlds” (x Cor. ii. 7). The phrases ‘* forever” 
and “never” remain unchanged where the original has the singular. In one instance ‘‘no.... 
forevermore " takes the place of ‘‘ while the world standeth ” (1 Cor. viii. 13). Where the plural is 
used, the margin gives the literal rendering, as: ‘‘ for the ages,” ‘‘ for the ages of the ages,” ‘‘ for 
ages of ages” (and for other combinations see Eph. iii. 21 ; Col. i. 26; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Jude 25; 
Rev. xiv. 11). Once R. V. omits ‘‘ forever’’ (2 Pet. ii. 17; but cf. Jude 13, where in the same 
connection it is retained). The adjective aidvioc is uniformly (excepting in Philem. 15) rendered 
*‘eternal.” This rendering takes the place of ‘‘ everlasting”? twenty-four times ; to wit: thirteen 
times in the phrase ‘‘ eternal life”; seven times with other kindred terms, such as ‘‘ God,” ‘ cove- 
nant,” etc. ; twice with ‘fire’ (Matt. xviii. 8; xxv. 41); once with ‘* punishment” (Matt. xxv. 
46) ; once with ‘‘ destruction ” (2 Thess. i. 9) ; once ‘‘ eternal sin” is put for ‘‘ eternal damnation ” 
(Mark iii. 29) ; once ‘‘ through times eternal” for ‘‘ since the world began” (Rom. xvi. 25) ; twice 
‘before times eternal” for ‘‘ before the world began ” (2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2); twice the margin 
gives ‘‘of the ages” for ‘‘ eternal” (‘‘ purpose of the ages,” Eph. iii. 11; ‘‘king of the ages,” 
x Tim. i. 17.). 

3 “To him be the glory forever [mg., Gr. unto the ages] ” (Rom. xi. 36). ‘‘To whom be the 
glory forever and ever [mg., Gr. unto the ages of the ages] (Gal. i. 5). ‘‘ Unto him be the glory 
in the church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations forever and ever [mg., Gr. all the generations 
of the age of the ages; A. V. throughout all ages, world without end] ” (Eph. iii. 21). ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea, and forever [mg., Gr. unto the ages] ” (Heb. xiii. 8). 
‘* He, because he abideth forever, hath his priesthood unchangeable” (Heb. vii. 24). ‘* But the 
word of the Lord abideth forever” (1,Pet. i. 25). ‘To him be the glory both now and forever 
[mg., Gr. unto the day of eternity] ” (2 Pet. iii. 18). ‘* 1 was dead, and behold, I am alive forever- 
more [mg., Gr. unto the ages of the ages] ” (Rev. i. 18; cf. Rev. iv. 9, 10; v. 14; xi. 15; John 
viii. 51; xi. 26; xii. 34; xiv. 16; 1 John ii. 17, etc., etc.). 
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7. The Final Restoration. Were the substitution in Acts iii. 21 of 
“restoration ” for “ restitution,’ ’ makes more clear, at all events, the 
thought that the final and all-victorius issue of the reign of Christ is 
to be the complete reversal of the effects of sin on the universe, and 
the re-establishment of the Divine Order. The universality of this 
result as embracing the universe (or “ creation”) as a whole and asa 
unit, is also strikingly suggested by the*change in Eph. i. ro.’ 


LLEWELYN J. EVANS. 


1 ‘Whom the heaven must receive until the times of restoration of all things” (Acts iii. 21). The 
noun, ‘‘ restoration,” by its distinct reference to the verb ‘‘ restore,” in ch. i. 6, implies the complete 
reinstauration of the Divine Rule and Supremacy in the universe. The same thought is advanced in 
Phil. ii. 10, where for ‘‘things under the earth,” margin of R. V. reads: ‘‘ things of the world 
below,” to wit, the inhabitants of Hades; where, however, the limitation of this term to departed 
men, on the one side, or the assumption on the other that no other submission than that of willing 
knees and tongues is intended, would be at variance with the scope of the context. At the same 
time, the drift of the passage is manifestly in the direction of the Afokatastasis of Acts, 7.c. The 
N. T. representation is—and one chief merit of the Revision is that it more definitely outlines the 
conception—that through Christ there is a spiritual reconstruction of the world, of humanity (‘‘ the 
Many,” the ‘‘ All”), nay more, of ‘‘the Creation,” the Universe (the ‘* All Things” [ra rdvra] 
in heaven and on earth: Heaven—and—Earth—Hebrew Universe) to the glory of God. (See 
Rom. v. 15 seq. ; viii. 20 seq. ; Eph. i. 22, 23; iv. 6; Col. i. 20). So, also, in Eph. i. 10, the 
same result is exhibited as the Axakephalaiosis, which is more than the “ gathering together in 
one” of ‘‘all things in Christ” (A. V.), being the ‘‘ summation” of all things in Christ (R. V. ‘‘to 
sum up all things”) ; to wit, the Unzfication of the Universe as a Totality in Christ, as a Divine 
Centre. The Grand Total of Being receives in Christ its ultimate and eternal formulation. 





IV. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN ITS RELATION TO 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 


RESBYTERIANS and Congregationalists having grown up 
side by side in this country for the last two hundred years, 
with ministers and elders passing from one to the other, and holding, 
substantially, the same views of doctrine, and, through portions of 
their history, hardly differing in polity, it is becoming in both thor- 
oughly to understand wherein they differ, and see in what attitude 
toward one another they can best promote that kingdom which both 
are seeking to advance. Undoubtedly they have exercised a mould- 
ing influence one upon the other through their whole history, and 
especially in those regions, where they have been brought together in 
doing a common work. There is no place where this contact and in- 
fluence has been greater than in the bounds of the Synod of New 
York, which borders on New England, and which has received not a 
few of its members from that part of the country, and within whose 
limits are included all the Presbyterian churches of New England. 
We propose taking up this subject historically. And in order toa 
clear understanding of the history of the two bodies in this country, 
it is necessary to say something of their relation to one another, and 
of the circumstances which helped to mould them both in the mother 
country. 

Many are under the impression that as the first settlement in New 
England was by Puritans, who were Congregationalists, so the 
Puritans of England were Congregationalists also. But the Puritans 
of England were not a separate organization.* They were a party in 
church and state who advocated reform, and at first objected to cere- 
monies, and what they called the “idolatrous gear,’ which distin- 
guished the Roman priesthood. As is well known, the reformation 





* Blunt says, ‘‘ The term Puritan was first used as a designation of an English church 
party about the year 1564, but after a few years it got to be used also as inclusive of 
many who had separated from the Church of England. It was gradually superseded, 
as regards the latter, by names of the various sects, as Independents, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, etc.” (vol. 2, p. 391.) 
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in England was political in its origin, so far as the government was 
concerned. Henry VIII. broke with the Pope and became the head 
of the church in his own dominions. He had no wish to introduce a 
purer and more simple worship, and the church remained during his 
reign essentially Popish. Something was gained by breaking with 
the Roman Pontiff, in the impulse given to a spirit of inquiry and re- 
sistance to arbitrary power. The views of the Reformers spread more 
rapidly during the short reign of Edward VI., were checked some- 
what during the reign of Queen Mary, but during the reign of Eliza- 
_beth some of the most eminent churchmen were in favor of further 
reform, and were first stigmatized as Puritans. The Queen herself was 
opposed to any change. The main point at this time was about cere- 
monies. Neal says, “ Had the use of the habits and a few ceremonies 
been left discretionary, both ministers and people had been easy ; but 
it was the compelling these things by law (as they told the archbish- 
op) that made them separate.” (Vol. I., p. 211.) Other subjects of 


controversy appeared, however, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who, though the champion of Protestantism on the continent, often 
appeared as its oppressor in England. Whitgift, made archbishop in 
1583, tightened the reins of discipline, and all who enjoyed any office 
or benefice in the church were obliged to subscribe. Some refused ; 
others, who disputed, remained in the church through the favor of 


their bishops, or with such explanations as satisfied their consciences. 
As early as 1572 a Presbytery was formed of those who wished to as- 
sociate in Presbytery and yet did not want to separate from the estab- 
lishment. This was the famous Wandsworth Presbytery, set up four 
miles from London, “ for the better bringing in of the said holy dis- 
cipline,” and “by little and little as well as possibly they might,” to 
“draw the same into practice.” (Quoted by Dexter in History of Con- 
gregationalism, p.629.) In 1581 Robert Browne asserted the doctrine 
of the complete jurisdiction of the church in its own affairs, and also 
that the Church of England was so corrupt that it wasa duty to sepa- 
rate from it. He also taught that there should be a complete separa- 
tion of the Church and State, saying that magistrates had no ecclesias- 
tical authority at all, but only as any other Christians, if so be they 
are Christians. (Dexter's Congregationalism, p. 101.) A church was 
forrmed at Norwich, of which Browne was pastor. It went into exile 
in Zealand, but did not endure transportation as those colonies 
which afterward went to Holland. Browne himself returned in a shat- 
tered mental condition, as his apologist thinks, and accepted a rector- 
ship of a small parish in the Church of England, where he died about 
1633. (Dexter, p. 83.) Those who held to his opinions were in- 
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clined, because of his apostasy, to repudiate his name; and so, if it 
had not been for the severe measures of government which drove 
others from the church, we should perhaps never have heard of 
Brownists or Separatists. In 1592 Walter Raleigh declared in his 
seat in Parliament that there were twenty thousand Separatists in the 
kingdom.* But, as has been supposed, he probably used this term to 
characterize those who were spiritually restless and wished a change 
of policy, rather than those who had actually separated from the 
establishment. (Dexter, p. 631.) 

Queen Elizabeth died 1603, and James I. succeeded to the throne. 
He, though educated a Presbyterian, said that it agreed with mon- 
archy as well as God and the devil. “No bishop, no king,” was his 
favorite motto; and of the Puritans he said, “I will make them con- 
form themselves or I will harry them out of the land, or else do 
worse.” (Barry, “ History of Mass.” I., p. 55.) Notwithstanding the 
views of James, yet the Puritans were in a measure unmolested, and 
in many ways befriended by the Archbishop Abbot, who allowed 
many good men, whose consciences would not allow them to subscribe 
or conform, to occupy chaplaincies and lectureships and even preach 
for half a day in the parish churches. (Dexter, p. 638.) All this was 
completely changed when, in 1633, eight years after Charles I. suc- 
ceeded his father, the notorious Laud was made Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. As the king drove the nation into rebellion, so the primate 
drove many out of the church and out of the kingdom. He tried 
censorship of the press, and statutes compelling uniformity of doc- 
trine ; that all lecturers do read divine service according to the litur- 
gy printed by authority, in his surplice and hood, and that they 
preach in gowns and not in cloaks, as too many do use. (Dexter, p. 
640.) He even compelled the Dutch and French churches, which had 
been tolerated in the exercise of their own worship, to conform to 
the establishment. (Ib. p. 639.) Another effort of Laud and the 
king was to force Episcopacy with its ceremonial appendages on the 
Scotch. But they would not tolerate the attempt—many of them 
signing the covenant with pens dipped in their own blood. This re- 
sistance the king attempted to subjugate by force; but finding the 
Scotch too well prepared, he was forced to retire until he could ob- 
tainalargerarmy. And this necessitated calling Parliament to obtain 
funds. In the temper in which the English nation was at that time, 





* Masson, in his ‘“ Life of Milton,” says that in the years 1580 to 1590 there were five 
hundred beneficed clergymen of the Church of England pledged to the Wandsworth 
Directory of Discipline, and that the vicinity of London was leavened with Presbyterian- 
ism (vol. 2, p. 532.) 
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Parliament could not come together without discussing their griev- 
ances. They began their sessions in 1640, and took care that they 
should not be disbanded, as previous Parliaments had been. The 
Earl of Strafford, the king’s minister, was impeached for high treason 
and executed. Laud was imprisoned in the town for three years, and 
then shared the same fate. In the Grand Remonstrance presented to 
the king, the Parliament said, ‘“‘ We desire that there be a General 
Synod of the most Grave, Pious, Learned and Judicious Divines of 
this Island, assisted by some from Foreign Parts professing the same 
religion with us,” (Cotton of Boston, Hooker of Hartford, and 
Davenport of New Haven, were invited to take part in the assembly, 
but for various reasons never went), [Dexter, p. 653,] ‘‘ who may con- 
sider of all things necessary for the peace and good government of the 
Church.” (Dexter, 646.) This plan, though opposed by the king, was 
carried into execution by Parliament itself, and in 1643 the West- 
minster Assembly convened, 69 out of the 121 named being present. 
The large majority of these were Presbyterian. There were a few 
Independents, who zealously argued for “ full liberty of conscience 
without any exceptions.” (Dexter, p.657.) The idea of the Presby- 
terians at that time was that the form of government and the doc- 
trines which they elaborated in the catechisms and confession of 
faith should be the law of the land instead of Episcopacy.* And it 
was so ordered by Parliament, but it became the established religion 
only in two provinces, London and Lancashire. In the meantime, 
political events soon absorbed attention. The king was beheaded. 
England became a Commonwealth under Cromwell, and the Inde- 
pendents the dominant religious body. A commission of 43 triers 
took the place of bishops and archbishops, and tried all candidates for 
the ministry, rejecting the unworthy. With the death of Cromwell, 
this condition of things, with Independency as a State religion, speed- 
ily passed away. Upon the restoration of Charles II., in 1660, a 
brief attempt was made to conciliate those who had adopted the 
Presbyterian scheme, but it did not last long. The act of Uniformity 
was passed, which required re-ordination of those who had been pres- 
byterially ordained, “assent and consent to all and everything con- 
tained and prescribed in and by the book of common prayer.” As a 


* “ There was the notion that it was possible to form a certain number of proposi- 
tions respecting God, heaven, angels, hell, devils, the creation of the universe, the soul 
of man, sin and its remedy, a life beyond death, and all the other most tremendous 
subjects of human contemplation that should be absolutely true, or at least so just 
and sure a compendium of truth that the nation must be tied up to it, and it would 
be wrong to allow any man, woman or child subject to the law of England to be astray 
from it in any item.” (Masson’s ‘‘ Life of Milton,” vol. 2, p. 525.) 
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result of this decree two thousand were ejected from the ministry of 
the church. (Hodge, I. p.29; Macaulay, I. p. 137.) In 1664 an act was 
passed “ against conventicles,” making it a crime to attend a dissent- 
ing place of worship, and the next year the five-mile act, which pro- 
hibited those who had not taken the oath coming within five miles of 
any city, corporate town, or borough, electing members to Parliament. 
(Dexter, p.670.) The established church was so intent on making war 
on schism that it forgot to make war on vice. Baxter and Howe and 
Bunyan were sent to prison for preaching and praying, while ribaldry 
and jest waxed wanton and the national virtue sank to the lowest ebb. 
(Macaulay, I. p.141.) Partly as a reaction against Puritan strictness, 
which had attempted to enforce morality by law, the nation gave it- 
self up to excess of every kind, and “ in mere love of what was vile,” 
says a late historian, “in contempt of virtue and disbelief in purity 
or honesty, the king himself stood ahead of any of his subjects.” 
(Green, III. p. 329.) 

The four great religious divisions during this period of English his- 
tory were: Ist, Adherents of the Church of Rome. In the time of 
Henry VIII. they were the great majority of the nation, and they 
were continually hoping fora restoration to power. Queen Mary was 
ready to come back in allegiance to the Pope; and during the reign 
of Elizabeth there were many dark plots formed by the Roman 
Catholics against her life. (Macaulay, I. p. 48.) And it was the hope 
of Spain, until the defeat of the Armada, to bring England back in 
allegiance to Rome. The wife of Charles I. was a Romanist, and his 
perfidy was so great that his subjects were in alarm lest he should 
take some stepin that direction. (Macaulay, I. p.98.) The 2d class 
were adherents of the Church of England, who at the beginning be- 
ing Romanists, differed at first but little from them. They adhered 
with great tenacity to many ceremonials, which the more advanced 
and earnest among them wished to have removed. These last con- 
stituted the 3d class, or those who were designated as Puritans. 
“They were connected with the national church. They questioned 
chiefly the propriety of some of her observances. They submitted to 
her authority so far as they could, and acknowledged her as their 
mother in all matters of doctrinal concern. Their clergy were edu- 
cated at her colleges and ordained by her bishops; the laity were 
connected with her by many of the dearest ties, and up to the date of 
their removal to America they made no open secession from her com- 
munion, and had liberty been allowed them they would probably 
have continued in the land of their nativity and in the bosom of the 
establishment.” (Barry, I. p. 47.) The 4th class were Separatists, or In- 
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dependents. These last believed that the only hope for the purifica- 
tion of the church was by leaving it and forming a new organization. 
They argued for liberty of conscience for all religions in the West- 
minster Assembly, but under Cromwell they accepted office; and the 
fear is, that had Cromwell established a new line of succession, they 
would have fallen into the same methods which so thoroughly per- 
vaded the minds of all in that age, that the church must be supported 
by the State, and that the magistrate was the proper officer to com- 
pel obedience to the doctrines and worship of the church. Puritans 
who could not in conscience conform, Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents, all suffered at the hands of the established church. But during 
the brief period in which the tables were turned, there was not a little 
of the same disposition shown on the part of those who had de- 
nounced its injustice when they were the victims. Many Episcopal 
ministers were ejected from their livings during the Long Parliament, 
but provision was made to keep them from suffering, “an example 
which the Cavaliers, intoxicated with animosity, had not the justice 
and humanity to follow.” (Macaulay, I. p. 137.) 

The hope, therefore, for the future, especially in our own land, was 
not so much in Presbyterians or Independents getting into power, but 
in a method which seemed at the time harsh, and that was to drive 
out those who should be as the seed-corn of a purer and freer church. 
And the benefit of that movement was to be felt not only ona new 
continent, but was to react on the Old World. It was one of those 
steps in Providence which are not exactly like the eagle fluttering over 
her young and bearing them on her wings (Deut. xxxii. 11.), but like 
the same bird stirring up her nest and pushing forth her progeny to 
make trial of their powers in directions they little expected. Such men 
as Laud, and such statutes as the Act of Conformity, were needed to 
push men out of the Church and out of England, who should form a new 
government and refuge for the oppressed across the Atlantic. Let us 
turn, therefore, to the relation of these two bodies—Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists—as they sought a home in this land, and began to 
develop into growth on a soil where they were free to express their 
opinions and show the tendencies of the systems which they had 
adopted. 

The Separatists first found a home in Holland. A few went as 
early as 1593 (Dexter, p. 267), but the more important emigration was in 
1608, when Pastor Robinson, Teacher Clyfton, and Elder Brewster 
established themselves at Leyden, where, in the course of a few years, 
there was a congregation of about three hundred communicants. (Ib. 
p- 389.) Besides this church at Leyden there was another at Amster- 
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dam, which Governor Bradford thus describes: “ They had for their 
pastor and teacher those two eminent men before named (that is, 
Johnson and Ainsworth), and in our time four grave men for ruling 
elders and three able and godly men for deacons, one ancient widow 
for a deaconess, who did them service many years, though she was 
sixty years of age when she was chosen; she honored her place, and 
was an ornament tothe congregation. She usually sat in a convenient 
place in the congregation with a little birchen rod in her hand, and 
kept little children in great awe from disturbing the congregation. 
She did frequently visit the sick and weak, especially women, and as 
there was need, called out maids and young women to watch and do 
them other helps as their necessity did require; and if they were 
poor she would gather relief of those that were able, or acquaint the 
deacons ; and she was obeyed as a mother in Israel and an officer of 
Christ.” (Dexter, p. 317.) While churches of modern times might 
learn a valuable lesson from the methods pursued by the good old 
deaconess, it is more to our purpose to notice the fact that ruling 
elders were considered necessary in these churches. Elder Brewster, 
of the Leyden congregation, went with the colony to New England, 
and for years performed the duties of pastor and teacher, as well as 
ruling elder. The New England Memorial says, “When the church 
had no other minister he taught twice every Sabbath, and that both 
powerfully and profitably, to the great contentment of the hearers.” 


But though the English, and especially the congregation at Ley- 
den, prospered in many respects, yet Holland did not suit them as a 
residence. They were foreigners without the associations to which 
they had been accustomed. It was difficult to find employment and 
the means of livelihood. Children were growing up with different 
habits. King James would not tolerate their return to their native 
land, and so they began to cast about for a home beyond the seas, 
where they might perpetuate their faith and lay the foundation for 
advancing the kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of the world. 
(Dexter, p. 390, and N. E. Memorial, p. 19.) Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties and trials which the Plymouth Colony encountered, they were 
so far successful that others were encouraged to follow their example, 
especially as Charles I., who came to the throne in 1625, inherited his 
father’s political theories, and, in his religious views, fell so much 
under the influence of Laud. The second emigration was to Salem, 
in 1629. This was Puritan and Non-conformist, and came direct from 
England. After the arrival of these emigrants they took measures 
for the formation of a church. They consulted with their brethren 
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at Plymouth, and requested their presence. The 6th of August was 
set apart as a day of fasting and prayer and for the choice of officers. 
A church of thirty members was formed; confession of faith and 
covenant drawn up and subscribed ; elders and deacons chosen, and 
also, according to the custom of that day, a pastor and a teacher. 
The pastor and teacher (Mr. Skelton and Mr. Higginson) were two 
ministers who had come out with the colony from England. A few 
of the colonists, especially two brothers, were dissatisfied because the 
service of the Episcopal Church was omitted, and charged the minis- 
ters with being Separatists and Anabaptists. But they replied that 
‘they did not separate from the Church of England, nor from the or- 
dinances of God there, but only from its corruptions and disorders ; 
that they came away from the common prayer and ceremonies, and, 
being in a place where they could use their liberty, they would not 
use those things which they considered to be sinful corruptions in the 
worship of God. Governor Endicott and council approved of the 
answer of the ministers, and finding the speeches and practices of the 
two brothers tending to mutiny and faction, they were sent back to 
England. (New England Memorial, p. 148.) This church formed at 
Salem was the first church formed in New England. The Plymouth 
Colony came out already organized. 

Before proceeding further in our historical review it is well to pause 
long enough to consider the question, ‘‘ What was the type of church 
government at this early time and as it began to develop itself in 
New England?” It is clear, from what has been said, that the main 
thought with the Non-conformists was how to escape prelatical author- 
ity and ceremonies, rather than the precise form which that opposition 
should take. Many would have submitted to a moderate episcopacy 
if it had not been for the forcible insisting upon points which we 
should consider of secondary importance. And yet when Parliament 
summoned the Westminster Assembly the great majority were Pres- 
byterians. This may have been partly owing to the state of feeling 
in the country, which was one of strong opposition to the king; but 
it shows that when an opportunity was given to formulate a govern- 
ment for the church without the coercion of the State, it tended to- 
ward Presbyterianism. This was the model of the Reformed Church 
on the continent. So also in Scotland. And even the Separatists or 
Independents in England, and certainly the Congregationalists of 
New England, varied but little for a long time from the Presbyterian 
model. As Dexter says, “ The leading men who identified their for- 
tunes with the Congregational way in New England were ever exer- 

cising their ingenuity upon the contrivance of some kind of Congre 
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gationalism which should be Presbyterian without being such.” (p. 88.) 
For a hundred years the churches in New England were accustomed 
to the idea of ruling eldership. (Ib. 309.) And though John Cotton 
complains in 1645 that some were disposed to abandon the office (Ib. 
435), yet it was urged upon the laity by one of the most advanced 
Congregationalists, in 1717, that they elect ruling elders in all the 
churches, who, “naturally caring for your affairs will, like wakeful 
sentinels, curiously and with courage guard your liberties.” He also 
says, ‘ The ruling elders are the church’s privilege, and a very great 
right on which their well-being and stability does much depend,” and 
in his opinion, “ omission in supplying the office had worked injury.’”’* 
(See “ Vindication,” p. 126.) There was also an attachment to the 
Westminster Standards, especially to the Shorter Catechism, which, 
for a long period, and in many quarters still, is as strong as in the 
Presbyterian Church. Outside of the individual church, associations 
and consociations did very much the same work which Presbyteries 
and Synods did among Presbyterians. About the time the West- 
minster Assembly was completing its work (1648) on one side of the 
Atlantic, there was a Synod at Cambridge on this side, which adopted 
a platform defining the government officers, etc., in the Congregation- 
al Church. (The term Independent, they say, we approve not.) The 
officers named are Pastor, Teacher, Ruling Elderand Deacon. (Cam- 


bridge Platform, Mather’s “ Magnalia,” vol. 2.) The chapter upon 
the power and government of the church would hardly be objected to 
by any Presbyterian, and the whole document would, perhaps, at the 
present day meet with a heartier assent from Presbyterians than Con- 
gregationalists. 


There were, however, tendencies in the system even at this early 
date which have been slowly developing themselves, and which even 
yet have not been carried out to their legitimate results. One of 
these is the doctrine of the independence or completeness of the in- 
dividual church. Browne’s idea of this was that any company of true 
believers, rightly associating themselves together, were a true church 


* The English Congregational Church was less strict in this particular than the 
American. In an agreement entered into by Presbyterian and Congregational minis- 
ters in London, 1691, it appears that the Congregationalists did not believe in the office. 
The language of the agreement with reference to this office is as follows: ‘‘ That there 
is also the office of Ruling Elders, who labor not in word and doctrine, and others think 
otherwise ; we agree that this difference make no breach ainong us.” (Pamphlet pub. 
in London, 1696, p. 13.) Waddington also says that the church in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1795 was enveloped in a Scotch mist. Some of the members had a slight craze 
on the question of ruling elders. The church affirmed that a ruling elder was to assist 
the pastor in ruling and government, but if the pastor is able to discharge the whole, he 
undoubtedly may. (pp. 52-54.) 
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of Christ, and were independent of all control but His. (Dexter, p. 105.) 
John Robinson’s definition of a church is as follows: “ A company 
consisting though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether un-Christian or anti-Christian, and gathered into the name of 
Christ by a covenant, made to walk in all the ways of God known 
unto them, is a church, and so hath the whole power of Christ.” 
(Ib. p. 393.) This exaltation of the individual church led also to the 
exaltation of the individual members, and so Robinson speaks of the 
elder as “‘ representing within the bounds of his commission what the 
“represented doth primarily, and much more, as but using the other 
for his instrument.” (Ib. p. 398.) That is, the elder was to remember 
both his commission from God and also that he represented the peo- 
ple or body of the church. This is all very well; but there came, 
partly asa reaction from the too dictatorial spirit of prelatical authority, 
and which we may as well confess was shared in by the Presbyterians 
of that period, a disposition to exalt the individual and the govern- 
ment of the brotherhood in the church.. For many years there wasa 
conflict between the tendency to a government represented by synods 
and councils and the theory of Independency, which declines repre- 
sentation; and in the individual church between the eldership and 
the brotherhood, sometimes going from the extreme of democracy to 
one-man power, or the pastor being the sole ruler in the church. 
(Dexter, p. 485.) In some respects this conflict of opinion still exists, 
but the tendency has been away from the more Presbyterian method 
of former days. In the beginning of the 18th century (1717) John 
Wise advanced the doctrine that democracy is Christ’s government 
in Church and State. His words are, ‘‘ That the people or fraternity 
under the Gospel are the first subject or source of power; that a de- 
mocracy in church or state is a very honorable and regular govern- 
ment according to the dictates of right reason; and, therefore, that 
these churches of New England, in their ancient constitution of 
church order, it being a democracy, are manifestly justified and de- 
fended by the law and light of Nature.” (Dexter, p. 498.) The second 
father of New England Congregationalism of the present period, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dexter, was Nathaniel Emmons, born 1745. He says 
a Congregational Church is a pure democracy; and further says, 
“ There can be no appeal from the authority of a particular church 
to any higher ecclesiastical tribunal, for God has constituted no such 
triounal. Churches may ask advice, and associate for mutual advan- 
tage, but there is no power higherthan theindividual church. Every 
Christian church is, in its own nature, absolutely independent.” (Dex- 


ter, p. 508.) He opposed association of churches by the famous maxim, 
21 
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“ Association leads to consociationism, consociationism leads to Pres- 
byterianism, Presbyterianism leads to Episcopacy, Episcopacy leads 
to Roman Catholicism, and Roman Catholicism is an ultimate fact.” 
(Ib. p. 514.) 

The democratic idea, as asserted by these writers, lies back as a sem- 
inal principle in the completeness of the individual church, but it was 
a long time before it became an admitted maxim that the brother- 
hood is the source of power. If this be held without qualification, 
then democracy is Christ’s government in the church. And it must, 
of course, follow that church officers have no power, except as con- 
ferred by the people. And this must be true, not only of ruling 
elders, but also of pastors or teachers, that they have no power and 
no office except as chosen by the church. To lay down the pastorate 
is tolay down the ministry. (Dexter, p.567.) And, of course, there 
can be legitimately no such thing as ordination of evangelists; only 
pastors of churches, and they should be members of the churches of 
which they are pastors. (Ib. p.570.) This modern view of Congrega- 
tionalism is certainly different from that presented in the Cambridge 
Platform. The principles laid down in that document are, (1) Su- 
preme power belongs solely to Christ. (2) Subordinate church power 
under Christ is delegated to “ every company of professed believers 
ecclesiastically confederate.” (3) This results in a mixed govern- 
ment; so far as Christ is concerned it is a monarchy; so far as the 
brotherhood of the church is concerned it resembles a democracy, 
while, in respect of the presbytery and the elder’s power, it is an aris- 
tocracy. (Dexter, p. 441.*) This presentation of the Cambridge Plat- 
form, that the government of the church is a mixed one, we believe 
to be correct. We find it in the Bible, and believe it to be the per- 
fect system toward which the church will ultimately work its way. 
At one time the whole drift of ecclesiastical polity was toward author- 
ity and implicit obedience. The individual was forgotten in loyalty 
to the church as a whole. We seem in these days to have reached 
the other extreme of the rights and liberty of the individual. In the 
Bible, however, Christ is represented as King in Zion. He called the 
twelve apostles and sent forth His followers to disciple the earth. 
His ascension gift was the ministry given for the perfecting of the 
saints. (Eph. iv. 11.) These offices once established, they were to 
seek to perpetuate. They were to commit them to faithful men who 
shall be able to teach others also. (2 Tim. ii. 2.) And so we find 
that as they went about preaching they ordained elders in every 


* Also see Mather’s ‘‘ Magnalia,” vol 2d, for some discussions on the principles of the 
Cambridge Platform. 
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church. (Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5.) While there is presented this 
authority coming from Christ, there is the distinct recognition of the 
rights and privileges of the people; as when the apostles called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them and said, “ Brethren, /ook ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business.” (Acts vi. 3.) 
The same recognition of the people was practised in the selection of 
elders under the old economy. (Deut. i. 13.) A mixed government 
may seem to some minds incompatible, but it is no more so than the 

‘ corresponding doctrines—the sovereignty of God and the freedom of 
man. Both in government and doctrine there has been a tendency to 
go sometimes to one extreme and then againto the other. But truth 
includes both, and our wisdom is to adjust and keep both in their 
proper place—the sovereignty and authority of God, and the liberty 
and responsibility of man. We may glory in our liberty and individ- 
uality, but surely we are not to forget the unity and fellowship of 
Christians and the need of combination to promoteand carry forward 
aggressive work. Our Congregational brethren feel this, and while 
they reject Synods and Presbyteries, yet they glory in the American 
Board ; and while, by their theory, power comes from the church, yet 
they send forth missionaries to call into being churches, instead of 
waiting for churches first to grow and call pastors. 

If the whole end'of organization was for discipline and routine work, 
we might share in the repugnance to organization as a form or for the 
sake of authority ; but when the main end is, or should be, the exten- 
sion and building up of Christ’s kingdom, then organization is a ne- 
cessity. We organize for the sake of counsel, and for wiser and more 
efficient action. And organization, however freely and joyously en- 
tered into, means authority and submission. Guerrilla and independ- 
ent warfare may answer with some enemies, but when the world is to 
be conquered and sin subdued, there is need of the united army and 
ready obedience. Of course, the more intelligence in the ranks the 
better. As the old Ironsides in Cromwell’s army were invincible, be- 
cause they prayed as well as fought, so the ripe, intelligent, freedom- 
loving Christians, consecrated and obedient to Christ and His author- 
ity, will yet form an army which, in its unity and might, will be ir- 
resistible. 

From what has been said, it appears plain why, on the one hand, 
there should have been a desire for union and co-operation between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, and why, on the other, there has 
been no plan of union which has been successful. Through a part of 
their history the two denominations have hardly differed, except in 
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name. They held to the same standards and the same views of doc- 
trine. The first settlers, after the Plymouth colony, were mostly 
those who were simply Non-conformists. They objected to being 
called Separatists, and also to the term Independents. They be- 
lieved in the communion of churches, and in “ giving an account of 
their matters to members of neighboring churches regularly demanding 
it of them.”” Samuel Mather said that the Congregationalists in his 
day (he began his ministry 1732) held so strongly to this principle of 
communion of churches that “they did not think it safe or prudent 
for any Christian to commit his soul to the direction and conduct of 
such an independent church” as rejected this view. (Art. on Cong’m. 
by Mr. Chas. Rockwell, of Andover, in Ency. of Relig. Know.) In 
Connecticut, especially, associations and consociations brought the 
Congregationalists of that region into close fellowship with Presbyte- 
rians. In 1766 an overture was presented to the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia, proposing that they should endeavor to obtain some 
correspondence between the Synod and the consociated churches of 
Connecticut. A convention was accordingly held in Elizabethtown 
in that year, and a plan for an annual meeting of delegates adopted. 
In this convention there was no union of the different churches or de- 
nominations proposed. The general design was to collect information, 
to unite endeavors and counsels for spreading the Gospel, to diffuse har- 
mony, and keep up correspondence with one another and with friends 
abroad. An attempt was made to include in this annual convention 
delegates from Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 
and also from the Reformed Dutch Church, but it was almost exclu- 
sively composed of delegates from the Synod and from churches of 
Connecticut. This convention was held regularly every year until 
the Revolutionary war. (Hodge, II. p. 447.) . 

Besides this fraternal convention, other attempts at union were 
made of a more formal character. The first was that of associated 
Presbyteries, the object of which, as the name implies, was to bring 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists into closer fellowship. There 
was a question, too, about the admission of candidates to the ministry 
upon a less rigid and formal examination, and also about the control 
of Presbyteries and Synods over churches. The basis was that of a 
partial compromise of Presbyterianism, with the hope of gaining 
strength from Congregationalists. The strength of these Presby- 
teries, of which there were never but four, was on the border line be- 
tween New England and the Middle States. The Associated Presby- 
tery of Westchester was formed in 1792, and included some churches, 
not only in Dutchess and Westchester counties, but also some in Con- 
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necticut and Massachusetts. There was a gathering of representa- 
tives of these Presbyteries in 1794, at Poughkeepsie; but by 1818 
they had all dissolved, or passed into other bodies. (So says Gillett, 
but the records of Ass. Presby. of Westchester continue for some eight 
or ten years longer.) 

A more comprehensive plan of union was agreed upon in the year 
1801 by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the 
General Association of Connecticut, in relation to “a form of gov- 
ernment for the churches in the new settlements.”’ The object pro- 


‘posed by this plan of union was certainly a very desirable one, which 


was not to burden new settlements with too many phases of worship. 
And the agreement seemed to arrange very equitably and satisfacto- 
rily for the settlement of disputes which might arise, and for a time 
it seemed to work well. Hundreds of churches in Western New York 
and Ohio were formed on this plan. If the majority wished a Pres- 
byterian church, it was so organized, with ruling elders. If Congre- 
gationalism was chosen, the committee-men of the church sat in Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and General Assemblies. This mixture of two sys- 
tems, together with what was supposed to bea laxity of doctrinal 
views, led the General Assembly of 1837 to abrogate it. The debate 
was a protracted one and the vote close, and it led, in connection with 
some other causes and questions mixed with it, to the disruption of 
the Presbyterian Church. (See Princeton Review 1865, p. 392.) 
All parties have, however, since that time acquiesced in the wisdom 
of the movement. It was a mixture of two systems which did not 
harmonize, and so caused friction, jealousy, and an increase of de- 
nominational zeal. ; 
Besides this plan of union, which was in the beginning formed for 
new settlements, another was kept up for many years in the work of 
Foreign Missions. In this department of effort there was cordial 
agreement and co-operation for along time. But as churches began 
to be formed in heathen lands it was found necessary that they should 
have some definite organization and connection with existing ecclesias- 
tical bodies. And it was also felt that the church at home could be 
more directly interested through its own Boards. And so it came to 
pass that first the Old School, then the Reformed Dutch, and finally, 
on the reunion of the Old and New Schools in 1870, that as the other 
branches had withdrawn to carry on the work directly as churches, the 
Congregationalists were left to carry on the American Board alone. 
This brief outline shows that the tendency for the last half century 
has been, at least apparently, to less and less of union between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. We say apparently, because (Ist) 
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it has to be taken into consideration that there has been a growing 
conviction that church work must be done in church lines, instead of 
by some voluntary organization which should combine different de- 
nominations. And (2d) there may be union on some hasty plan be- 
fore a cordial agreement and oneness of method has been reached. 
And so, from the want of success in this direction in the past, it must 
not be too hastily inferred that there is no prospect for union in the 
future. The two denominations may be further apart than they were 
a hundred years ago. But there are two principles, over and beyond 
their common faith and history, which must help in drawing them 
together. One is the principle which was the rallying point of our 
common ancestry in England and Scotland, that the Word of God is 
the only rule of faith and practice. Agreement on the rule only re- 
quires a clearer understanding and application to bring the parties 
looking at the same standard nearer together. And the other is, that 
the demands of the work in the ultimate triumph of the Gospel call 
for a concentration of forces, the closing up of the ranks. And then, 
had we no other hope, we should fall back on that prayer of our Sav- 
iour, “that they may be one” (John xvii. 22), which we believe was a 
prophecy as well asa wish. It is one of those things of which He 
shall see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. (Is. liii. 11.) 
Moreover, in the work wrought out by each, we see a preparation 
for adjustment and ultimate harmony. We, in common with the 
whole civilized world, owe a debt of gratitude to the Congregational 
Church for the development of the democratic idea of the power in 
the people, or as they called it in former days, of the brotherhood of 
the church. We may fear that this has been carried to excess, but 
that should not hinder us from seeing the value of the idea itself. 
The first impulse of the modern growth of liberty began with the 
Reformation. It was conscience and private judgment guided by the 
Word of God, asserting itself against authority, and with a force 
which persecution could not check. Another step in advance was the 
idea of lay-representation, embodied by Calvin in the Presbyterian 
Church or restored from its primitive model, and which, in one form 
or another, has been adopted by Protestant churches throughout the 
world. But still this did not reach the mass of communicants, did 
not exalt the individual, did not give liberty of conscience, nor free 
from State control. Presbyterians in England expected to reform the 
Church, but that Church, they expected, should receive support from 
the State. Robert Browne, however, seems to have been the first to 
claim that magistrates “ have no ecclesiastical authority at all.” (Dex- 
ter, p. 101.) And in the Westminster Assembly the few Congregation- 
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alists advocated full liberty of conscience “to all religions without 
exception.” And a little earlier than this—that is, in 1631—Roger 
Williams, soon after his arrival in New England, asserted “that the 
ecclesiastical authority should be wholly divorced from the civil 
power, and that church and magistracy should each be confined to 
its appropriate sphere.” (Barry, I. p. 236.) And yet for a long time 
these were individual opinions slowly working their way into the be- 
lief of the multitude. Robert Browne went back to the Episcopal 
Church; Roger Williams was banished from Massachusetts and went 


‘to Providence ; two brothers, Episcopalians, were sent back from Sa- 


lem to England; Quakers, “ reviling the office or person of magis- 
trates, as is usual with them,” by the law of 1657 were to lose one 
ear for the first offence, and for the second, both. (Barry, I. p. 364.) 
For a time none were permitted to vote inthe colonies but members 
of churches ; so that the liberty which we now enjoy was a matter of 
slow growth. And in order to its growth it was necessary to exalt 
the power and privilege of the individual, which, as we see it, was 
done more by the Congregational or democratic policy of the govern- 
ment of the brotherhood in the Church than in any other way. 

Behind the human agents and advocates of freedom, we see the 
Divine guidance opening a home for the oppressed, and giving an op- 
portunity for the seed to take root and expand into flower and fruit, 
which it never could have done in Holland, where it was cramped and 
overshadowed by other institutions; nor yet in England, where, un- 
der Cromwell, it began to repeat over again the mistake of alliance 
with the State. ‘ : 

In tracing the growth of principles, the Divine hand seems ever 
more potent than the human. He pushes the human instrument for- 
ward, and often saves when, but for His interference, all would be 
lost. Of the workers in the drama of progress, it has been well said: 


‘* Himself from God he could not free, 
He builded better than he knew.” 


In passing from the England of Henry VIII., or of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to America, one finds himself going through the same mental 
transportation as when reading about the despotisms of Egypt when 
the Pyramids were built, or of Babylon and Nineveh in their world- 
wide conquests, and then going to Greece, the land of republics and 
controversies, and yet the land of the people. And out of that fer- 
ment and thirst for liberty grew the intellectual stature in art, in 
poetry, in philosophy, in eloquence, which made that small nation the 
teacher of the world. Rock-bound and sterile, New England has 
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been doing something of the same thing. In its love of liberty it has 
awakened thought, stimulated education, provoked industry, broken 
the fetters by which conscience was chained, and helped to make 
every Protestant Church, and even Rome itself, more tolerant. 

And yet grand as seems the past, this is only one side of the ad- 
justment, out of which is to come the true efficiency of the Church. 
Greece had to learn the necessity for unity as well as liberty, before 
she could repel Persian invaders or go forth to the conquest of the 
world. In like manner must there come to the Church the lessons of 
authority and obedience—of unity as well as liberty. Dexter com- 
pares the Congregational system, in its want of machinery and yet 
its smooth progress, to the sweep of the planets around the sun. 
(p. 705.) It does not look like a strong government. There are no 
forces to keep the planets in their orbits. But the planetary system 
represents a mixed government. The planets, if you please, may 
represent democracy, individuality, but that is tangential—an unin- 
tegrated force that sweeps on by itself. It is the attraction of the 
central body, or, as Scotch Presbyterians delight in saying, the king- 
ship of Christ that holds all in their orbits. In nature it is the exact 
adjustment of the centripetal and centrifugal forces which makes the 
movement so steady and the harmony so complete. This wondrous 
adjustment of opposite forces has not yet been reached in the Church. 
When and how it is to be reached we cannot tell. The swing of the 
pendulum that moves the hands on the dial-plate of the world’s prog- 
ress has been for the last two centuries toward the largest liberty. 
Perhaps the limit on that side has been reached, and during the next 
century it will be toward unity and authority. This alone are we 
anxious for, that there be increasing reverence for the Word of God, 
and a disposition to make it the sole rule of guidance, and then we 
are sure that in some way, though the human workers see it not, 
unity and adjustment on those points where we, as well as other 
evangelical Christians, now disagree, will be brought about. 


J. K. WIGHT. 





V. 
REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 


HE “ Final Report of the Committee on the Revision of the 

Book of Discipline” is to be considered in the next General 
Assembly, to meet at Saratoga. In the REVIEW for January last, 
the distinguished chairman, the Rev. Dr. E. H. Craven, laid before 
the Church, on the part of the Committee, an able explanation and 
defence of their work. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest cer- 
tain exceptions to which, it is thought, those features of the Report 
are liable that relate to the appellate jurisdiction of our church 
courts. 

The omission from the Revision of certain parts of the existing 
Book of Discipline is to be regretted. As examples of those omis- 
sions, we may cite Chapter V., Sects.5 and 6, in the old book, 
wherein Christians are urged to deal tenderly with the reputation of 
the ministers of the Gospel, and to be very cautious in taking up an 
ill report of any man and especially of them. These sections are 
excluded from the Revision. But the loss of Chapter VII., Sect. L., 
is more serious. The section comes in by way of introduction to our 
appellate system, and is an exceedingly fine account of the great 
designs of appellate church courts, of their constitution, and of the 
protection which they afford against wrong decisions, especially 
when the whole Church is called to sit in judgment on the acts of a 
part. One would do well to bear in mind those golden words in 
the old book, while he reflects on the changes proposed by the Com- 
mittee in our appellate jurisprudence. 


OF APPEALS. 
The Book of Discipline now in use provides as follows : 


Chapter VII. iii. 1: ‘‘ An appeal is the removal of a@ cause already decided from an 
inferior to a superior judicatory.” Sud-sect. 17: ‘‘An appeal shall in no case be 
entered, except by one of the original parties”: Swb-sect. 15: ‘‘ The necessary opera- 
tion of an appeal is to suspend all further proceedings on the ground of the sentence 
appealed from ” (except in cases of alleged immorality). 
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The Final Revision thus defines an appeal : 


‘*An appeal is the removal of a judicial case by a written representation from an 
inferior to a superior judicatory ; and may be taken by either of the original parties, 
from the final judgment of the lower judicatory.” ‘“ When a judgment directs admoni- 
tion or rebuke, notice of appeal shall suspend all further proceedings, but in other 
cases the judgments shall be ia force until the appeal is decided,” (89, 96.) 


The ztalics are our own; and they indicate the thorough difference 
between the two books. According to the first, an appeal is compe- 
tent in a “cause,” that is to say, in any final decision of the court 
appealed from, whether legislative, executive, or judicial. According 
to the Revision an appeal is competent in a “ judicial case ” only. 
It should be observed that the term “ judicial case”” seems to be used 
in the Revision in the sense of a proceeding, which relates either to 
the infliction or removal of ecclesiastical censure. Although this 
definition is incomplete, according to ecclesiastical usage, yet it will 
be accepted, as agreed on, for the purposes of this discussion. 

The limitation of appeals to judicial cases is one of the issues now 
tendered to the Church by the Revision. 

First. It is a new doctrine, repugnant to our existing constitu- 
tion as that has been interpreted by the court of last resort. The 
Assembly of 1839, on Metcalf’s complaint against the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, adjudged that appeals may not lie in any other than judicial 
cases (Moore’s Digest, p. 548). But two years afterward, in 
1841, and then again several years later the Metcalf decision was 
overruled by the General Assembly, sitting judicially. In 1841 the 
Assembly held that in the matter of an organization of a church an 
appeal is competent (Baird’s Digest, 2d ed., p. 55; Minutes 1841, 
p. 437). In the year 1858, in the celebrated case of the dissolution 
by the Presbytery of the pastoral relation of the Rev. E. S. Finley, 
the Assembly said that the Synod of New Jersey erred “ in refusing 
to entertain as an appeal the remedy sought by a party, who was 
both injured and aggrieved by the action of the Presbytery” (Baird’s 
Digest, 2d ed., p. 172; Minutes 1858, p. 300). Whether the Assem- 
blies of 1841 and 1858 deemed the exclusion of appeals in non-judicial 
cases to be repugnant to the Book of Discipline, or at variance with 
the system of Presbyterianism, does not appear. Nor is that mate- 
rial, for the “ lonely decision in the Metcalf case remains mourning 
and reversed, without a companion in all our jurisprudence”’ (Dr. 
N. West’s Minority Report 1882, p. 10). 

Secondly, the doctrine of the Revision is inconsistent with the 
uniform practice of the Church. Not only is this statement sustained 
by abundant proof, but the fact is not disputed. Dr. Samuel Miller, 
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writing in 1835, remarks: ‘“‘We have been in the constant habit of 
attending on the judicatories of the Church in all their grades for 
more than forty years; and we never knew or heard of an individual 
who doubted the right of appeal, complaint, and protest in all sorts 
of cases” (Prin. Rev. 1835, p. 91; Hodge’s ‘Church Polity,” p. 471, 
note). This testimony goes back to the year 1795, long anterior to 
the revisions of 1805 and 1825. Moore’s Digest cites several appeals 
that have been entertained by the Assembly against the lower courts 
as follows: two for refusing to permit a call to be made; one for 
’ refusing to obey the order of a superior court ; one for refusing to 
admit an applicant for membership in a Presbytery (Moore’s 
Digest, pp. 548, 549). Dr. Charles Hodge quotes an appeal relating 
to the validity of the election of certain ruling elders; another from 
pew-holders in Troy, N. Y.; and another, the famous appeal of 
Thomas Bradford and others against a decision of the Second Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, dividing their Church. Dr. Hodge cites also 
numerous cases of appeal and complaint in cases not judicial. He 
sums up the argument thus: 

‘“‘There is not, then, upon our Minutes, a single case of an appeal or complaint, 
which was rejected on the ground that it did not refer to a judicial sentence. We 
have been going on for a hundred and twenty years entertaining such appeals, without 
any one dreaming of their being irregular. This has been done as freely since as 
before the revision of the Constitution (in 1821) by those who proposed and those who 
adopted the amendments” (Church Polity, pp. 482-484). 

Dr. Hodge wrote these lines in 1839. Dr. Craven, with his habit- 
ual candor, remarks that by the usage of the Church, especially the 
Old School branch, appeals have been admitted against decisions 
not strictly judicial, touching vested rights (Dr. Craven, p. 68). And 
as late as 1878, the Assembly entertained an appeal in regard to the 
division of the Hermon church (Min. 1878, p. 41). Whether Presby- 
terians will surrender the right of appeal against injustice of any kind, 
either judicial or executive—a right which we have received from the 
founders of the Church in this country, and which we hold to this 
day—is one of the issues now before us. 

Thirdly. This new measure is a departure from the jurisprudence 
of other branches of Presbyterianism. Dr. Hodge is our authority 
for saying that the “ uniform usage of other Presbyterian Churches ” 
has been to recognize “the right of appeal in an aggrieved party, in 
any case, whether judicial or executive” (Ch. Pol., p. 486). 

Fourthly. The limitation of appeals is at variance with the matured 
judgment of some of our most able and experienced Presbyters. We 
have not seen the first Book of Discipline, 1787, prepared by.a com- 
mittee of which Dr. Witherspoon was chairman. But we are in- 
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formed that the rule in regard to appeals in that book is substan- 
tially the same with the rule now in force. Here, then, we have the 
doctrine of the authors of the Constitution. The revision of 1821, 
our present book, was prepared by a committee appointed in 1816, 
consisting of the Rev. Drs. John B. Romeyn, Archibald Alexander, 
Samuel Miller, and Eliphalet Nott. In 1817 the revision was submit- 
ted to the Presbyteries for “examination and suggestions,” and was 
finally approved by the Assembly, in 1821, after five years’ labor by 
the committee, and six sessions of discussion in the Assembly. This 
book is now in use, and its doctrine of appeal is well known. 
In 1857 another committee of revision was appointed, consisting of 
the Rev. Drs. J. H. Thornwell, R. J. Breckinridge, Charles Hodge, 
James Hodge, Alex. T. McGill, Elisha L. Swift, and Judges Shars- 
wood, Allen, and Leavitt. Their report, as it came before the As- 
sembly of 1863, contains the following article on appeals: 

‘*t, An appeal is the removal of a case already decided, from an inferior to a superior 
judicatory, the peculiar effect of which is to arrest all proceedings under the decision, 
until the matter is finally decided in the last court. It is allowable in two classes of 
cases: (1) In all judicial cases, by the party to the cause, against whom the decision is 
made. (2) In other cases when the action or decision of the judicatory has inflicted or 
may inflict an injury or wrong upon any party or persons, which cannot be remedied 


by a reversal of the decision, he, or they, or any minority consisting of not less than 
one-fourth of the minority voting may appeal.” 


Such is the recorded doctrine of these great men, and mn are the 
oldest and best traditions of the Church. 

Fifthly. The effects of the new measure will be necessarily in- 
jurious. It will defeat the ends of justice and introduce confusion 
into our administration. About three years ago one of our Western 
Presbyteries adopted a resolution ordering all the Ruling Elders 
and Deacons of a certain church to cease to act as such, and took 
measures for the election of other elders and deacons. The deprived 
elders appealed to Synod from the decision of Presbytery. The ef- 
fect of the appeal being to suspend the judgment, the elders and 
deacons continued to discharge the duties of their office, and no new 
election was held. One of the elders took his seat pending his ap- 
peal in the Presbytery and the Synod. The Assembly of 1881, on an 
overture decided that he had a right to sit in the church courts (Min. 
587). On an appeal from the Presbytery to the Synod, the action of 
the Presbytery was reversed. The elders having continued, mean- 
while, in the government of the church, everything passed off quietly. 
All this was done under our present system. Now let us follow the 
case if the new discipline had been in force. The deprived elders 
could not have appealed, because their case was not judicial—it was 
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simply executive. They might protest and complain, but neither a 
protest nor complaint would suspend the judgment. They would 
have been compelled to cease acting as Ruling Elders, and a new 
bench of elders would have been chosen under the orders of the Pres- 
bytery. But the Synod reversed and set aside the decision of the 
Presbytery and restored to the elders their clear title to the office. 
Now, under the Revision, can anybody describe (7zsum tenens) the pre- 
dicament of the newly-elected elders? And what would have become 
of a church compelled to pass from an old to a new administration, 
and back again from the new to the old, all within less than a year? 
But let us hear what the Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge, an illustrious and 
venerable name, has to say on the right of appeal in cases not judicial : 


‘It is essential to our system. Neither ministers nor church members will ever sub- 
mit to give it up, and put themselves entirely in the power of a Session or Presbytery. 
The denial of the right is an arbitrary stretch of power. There are innumerable cases 
in which a complaint would afford no redress. The evil is consummated before the 
remedy can be applied. Suppose, for example, a Presbytery should decide that a con- 
gregation should be divided, and the people, or a portion of them, feel aggrieved by the 
decision, what good would it do them to complain? The sentence would take effect; 
two churches would be constituted and organized, and might both have pastors before 
the Synod could hear the complaint. It would be a mockery to tell such people, after 
the evil was all done, that they might complain about it. They have no redress, unless 
by appeals, they can arrest the decision, until the higher courts have decided on its 
wisdom and justice. The same remarks apply to other cases. A Presbytery may dis- 
solve the pastoral relation between a pastor and people; the people may consider 
themselves deeply aggrieved. If they cannot appeal there is no remedy. Their pastor 
is gone, installed over another church, before the complaint comes to be heard. Or 
the pastor may be the aggrieved party; but if he can only complain his place may. be 
supplied by another pastor, before the final decision can be had on the question whether 
he is to be removed or not. How unreasonable and unjust is this. A sentence is al- 
lowed to take full effect before the competent authorities have decided whether it, shall 
have any effect at all.” (Church Polity, p. 488). 


Dr. Craven’s large experience as a presbyter reminded him of the 
many grievances which are amply redressed by our existing discipline 
and wholly overlooked in the Revision. Fora remedy he suggests the 
introduction into the chapter on complaints of a section to this effect : 

‘* Whenever a Complaint is entered against a decision of a judicatory to proceed toa 
licensure, an ordination, an installation, or the dissolution of a pastoral relation, 
signed by at least one-third of the entire members thereof, the execution of such decis- 


ion shall be stayed until the final issue of the case by the superior judicatury.”—PREs- 
BYTERIAN REVIEW, 1883, p. 68. : 


One obvious exception to this rule is that it redresses no grievances 
besides those in which ministers are directly concerned; leaving the 
wrongs and injuries done to the Church at large and to the people 
to take effect without any stay of the proceedings. Next, it would 
be impossible to enumerate in a single section all the unright- 
eous proceedings in which judgment ought to be suspended; even if 
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it were possible to foresee every one of those that might arise in our 
jurisprudence. All of them are cured by the right of appeal, which 
the Revision denies to our people when mistreated. We join Dr. 
Hodge in the persuasion that Presbyterians will never give up the 
right to appeal from unrighteous decisions, though they be not judi- 
cial—“ a privilege which they have enjoyed from the very foundation 
of their Church.” (Ch. Pol., 484). 


OF COMPLAINTS. 


The Book of Discipline, as it now is, provides : 


Chapt. VII., Sect. iv., 1 and 2: ‘‘ Another method by which a cause which has been 
decided by an inferior judicatory may be carried before a superior, is by complaint. 

‘A complaint is a representation made to a superior by any member or members of a 
minority of an inferior judicatory, or by any other person or persons respecting a decision 
by an inferior judicatory, which, in the opinion of the complainants, has been irregu- 
larly or unjustly made.” 


The Revision reads as follows: 


‘“‘A complaint is a written representation, made to the next superior judicatory by 
one or more persons subject and submitting to the jurisdiction of the judicatory com 
plained of respecting any delinquency, or any decision, not judicial, by an inferior 
judicatory.” (80.) 


The ztalics are our own. They call attention to the restraints 


which the Revision imposes on the time-honored right of our people 
to complain respecting decisions in our courts, which in their opinion 
have been “irregularly or unjustly made.” These restraints are laid 
on (1) the subject matter of complaint ; on (2) the classes of persons 
who may complain; on (3) the judicatory to which the complaint 
may, in the first instance, be carried. 

In the first place, the Revision restricts complaints to decisions 
“not judicial.” Now, this limitation is undeniably an innovation on 
our system. (1) By the definition in the old book, “a cause” and “a 
decision” is the proper subject of a complaint. There is no logom- 
achy in the contention that a judicial case is a “cause,” and a judi- 
cial sentence is “a decision.” (2) In sub-section 3 of the same book, 
which describes the issues in which “complaint is proper and advis- 
able,” we find the phrases: “judgment of an inferior judicatory”; 
“the judgment in question”; “the party at the bar”; “the party 
aggrieved”; “dissent from this judgment ”—expressions which apply 
to judicial process no less accurately than to a case not judicial. (3) 
In the old chapter on Review and Control it is plainly written thus: 
“IV. No judicial decision, however, of a judicatory shall be reversed, 
unless it be regularly brought up by appeal or complaint.” (4) The 
General Assembly has, repeatedly, entertained judicial cases brought 
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up by complaint. Dr. Moore says that a complaint “may challenge 
any of the proceedings of an inferior judicatory and any decision on 
any subject” (see p. 593). Dr. Baird says: “Complaints will lie 
against any action, whatever, of a court, whether legislative, judicial, 
or executive See the decisions of the General Assembly in 
the Minutes, passzm” (Baird’s “ Digest,” Ist edition, p. 122). It is be- 
lieved that in no instance has a complaint in a judicial cause been 
dismissed by the Assembly on the ground of its incompetency. On 
the contrary, the action, almost universally resorted to, by persons 

- aggrieved by judicial decisions, is in the form of an “appeal and com- 
plaint’’--both being equally relevant. And yet the Revision asks 
the Church to abridge its people, now and forever, of this ancient 
liberty. 

Further, the remedy of complaint in judicial cases is a necessity of 
our jurisprudence. Take the case of a minister tried by his Presby- 
tery on the charge of denying, from the pulpit, the doctrine of future 
punishment, or upholding the fiction of probation after death. In 
case of acquittal, the prosecutor only can appeal. But the minority 
of the Presbytery, persuaded that the decision is wholly wrong and 
injurious, desire to stand by the prosecutor in the higher court, as 
parties to the issue. They would see to it that he shall not be put 
down by popular clamor, by the anger of the friends of the accused, by 
the uproar of the unbelieving world. They demand the opportunity 
of making the cause of truth, about to fall in the streets, their own 
personal cause. The old book tells them, as they love the Lord, to 
complain. The Revision says no, you may not complain; for, mark 
you, under the new régime a complaint may not lie in a judicial 
case. Stand off, and let your brother fight it out alone, as a party 
at the bar. Is the Church ready for that ? 

Secondly, a restriction (alas! that the privileges of Presbyterians 
should be abridged in these last days, not enlarged) is imposed on 
the classes of persons who may complain. According to the old 
code, the right of complaint is secured to the ‘‘member or members 
of a minority,” or to “any other person or persons.” The Revision 
limits the right to “one or more persons subject and submitting to 
the judicatory complained of.” This limitation is exposed to several 
objections: (1) It is indefinite. Under the new rule, may any mem- 
ber of any church under the care of the Presbytery complain? May 
a baptized person, not yet admitted to the Lord’s supper, complain ? 
Here is the head of a family, supporting the congregation by his per- 
sonal influence, by his attendance on public worship, by his open 
and manly defence of Presbyterianism, wherever and by whomsoever 
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assailed in his presence, and by the generous use of his money. He 
is aggrieved by some act of the Presbytery affecting his believing wife 
and children. May he complain? If so, let that right be plainly 
secured to such people. If not, a reason for this unjust abridgment 
of their rights is in order. The good old book declares that every 
one of these persons may complain. Let us adhere to it. (2) The 
existing book allows one court to complain of another. Moore’s 
Digest (p. 594) cites two instances in which a Presbytery in one 
Synod complained of a Presbytery in another Synod, and both com- 
plaints were entertained. If the Revision shall be adopted this im- 
portant feature in our jurisprudence is lost. 

Suppose a Presbytery in Kentucky should receive a minister from 
another church to its membership without requiring him to adopt the 
Confession of Faith, and should dismiss him to the Presbytery of 
San Francisco, why should the Committee propose a rule which would 
bar the latter court from complaining of the unlawful act to the 
Synod of Kentucky or to the Assembly ? 

(3) The book now in use allows any man anywhere,—“ any person 
or persons” is its language—whether he be a member of the church 
or not, to complain of wrong or injury. This is one of the superb 
features of our jurisprudence. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge said in the 
interest of the Rev. Albert Barnes, whom he opposed: “ Any mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church may complain; nay, any man in the 
world who believes that the even course of justice has been turned 
aside, for any cause, has the right of calling on the superior court to 
interfere, and review the act, and redress the injustice. It has already 
been done by one not a member of the church. The decision was 
taken up and reversed” (Barnes’ Trial, p. 13; quoted in Dr. West’s 
Minority Report, p. 5). But it will be so with us no longer if the 
revised definition of a complaint is adopted. 

Thirdly, a limitation is put by the Revision on the trial of a com- 
plaint. In extraordinary cases an appeal may pass over an interme- 
diate to a superior court (Revision, 98). But a complaint, says the 
Revision, is a representation “ to the next superior judicatory.” Now, 
(1) no reason appears why the rights of an appellant should be more 
carefully guarded than those of a complainant. (2) Nor is it easy 
to see why a complainant, having lost the remedy of appeal, should 
be required to submit his case to a court disqualified to try it by 
reason of prejudice or undue influence. Nobody will for a moment 
suspect that our honored brethren of the Committee intend to crip- 
ple the redress by complaint ; and yet it can hardly be denied that 
such is the effect of the severe restrictions now laid upon this form 
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of action. Under their operation our rights are narrowed down in the 
subject matter; narrowed down again in the persons who may com- 
plain; and narrowed down, yet again, in the court of next resort.’ 
Is this a Free Church? 


« 


OF “INFORMAL COMPLAINTS.” 


Let us now look into the redress which the Committee offers to 
those from whom it wrests the right of complaint (see PRES. REVIEW, 

Jan., 1883, pp. 58-60). Dr. Craven introduces the measure by tak- 
ing a distinction between what he styles a “formal complaint,” and 
an “informal complaint.” The formal complaint is the process set 
out in the section “ Of Complaints”; the informal complaint is pro- 
vided in the section “Of General Review and Control.” The pro- 
posed redress is as follows (72, 73): 

‘*72, Ifa judicatory is, at any time, well advised of any unconstitutional proceed- 
ings of a lower judicatory, the latter shall be cited to appear, at a specified time and 
place, to produce the records, and to show what it has done in the matter in question ; 
after which, if the charge is sustained, the whole matter shall be concluded by the judi- 


catory itself, or be remitted to the lower judicatory, with directions as to its dis- 
position.” 


Rule 73 applies to gross neglects, omissions, or irregularities of 
which the superior judicatory may be “ well advised”; and they are 
to be treated substantially as indicated in Rule 72. The two com- 
plaints differ—(1) In the range of the subject matter. The formal 
complaint may relate to “any delinquency or any decision not judi- 
cial of the inferior court” (Rule 80); the informal complaint, as 
Dr. Craven explains it, is applicable “to any action of an inferior,” 
including a judicial case, if an appeal be not entered, or if it be not 
prosecuted. “ Any wrong can be righted (save, indeed, the zm flection 
of a sentence, the vemoval of which is made dependent on the appeal 
of the censured party), as thoroughly by one of these modes as by 
the formal Complaint” (REVIEW, p. 59). (2) They differ in the range 
of the persons aggrieved. A formal complaint may be entered only 
by “one or more persons subject to and submitting to the jurisdiction 
of the judicatory complained of.” The informal complaint, accord- 
ing to Dr. Craven, ‘may be made at any time by any person.” The 
objections to which this form of action is exposed are obvious. 

1. It takes us by surprise. It may well be doubted whether any- 
body outside of the Committee-room had noticed this radical change 
in our discipline until it was pointed out by a distinguished member 
of the Committee, Dr. A. T. McGill (PRESBY. REVIEW, April, 1881, 
p. 324), and more broadly now by the chairman. Again, see how 

22 
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small a change in the old book introduces the new measure. Strike 
out the words, “a delinquency charged by common fame,” and in- 
sert the words: “if a judicatory be well advised,” etc., and the object 
is accomplished; an amendment so minute that it might easily 
escape notice. The surprise of this discovery is increased by the in- 
troduction of new judicial technics—the formal complaint and the 
informal complaint; terms which are not found in the old book, nor 
even in the new, but used now for the first time by the honored 
chairman in his defence and explanation. 

2. This new process is unnecessary. The present discipline in the 
chapter of complaints makes provision broad enough in the subject 
matter of the action, any decision thought to “ be irregularly or un- 
justly made”; broad enough also in the range of persons, “any mem- 
ber or members of the inferior judicatory, or by any other person or 
persons.” These descriptions cover the whole ground. No reason 
can be given, except the love of change, why any subject matters of 
complaint, and any persons constrained to complain, should be shut 
out from redress in complaints and accommodated by redress in 
Review and Control. Why abridge our rights in one form, and 
enlarge them in another? Why take away with the right hand, and 
give back with the left—neither hand knowing what the other is 
doing? 

3. The new remedy is constructive only. The Committee assures 
us that it is embodied in the slight amendments made in the chapter 
of Review and Control. But it is by no means certain that the 
church courts will find it there in the full growth and proportion now 
claimed for it. These courts will construe the sections now before 
us for themselves, giving due weight to the opinions of the revisers; 
but the judges will be controlled by the obvious and historical mean- 
ing of the text. If we surrender the redress that is now secured to 
us, we may discover, to our dismay, that we have lost all. Our peo- 
ple will hardly barter away an explicit and unchallenged privilege of 
complaint, for one that depends on a doubtful construction. A new 
process of discipline ought to be described in the most unambiguous 
language. Instead of being hidden away in Review and Control, it 
ought to be set out at large in a separate chapter, under the head 
“of informal complaints.” We ought to be told in plain English 
whether the informal complaint is to be heard judicially ; whether 
the complainants, if not members of the judicatory, may be heard in 
open court; whether the judgment of that court may be carried to 
a higher court ; if so, whether by appeal or complaint. Why deprive 
our people of their present redress, which everybody understands, 
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and turn them over to an intricate process of Review and Control 
which requires large explanations, many -questionings, new legal 
terms and unfamiliar proceedings? Under the workings of the plan 
it may turn out that a complaint is not a complaint, and a man isa 
complainant without the rights and privileges of one. 

4. The novelty introduces confusion into our jurisprudence. A 
formal complaint is restricted by this revision to one class of peo- 
ple; an informal complaint is competent to “any person concerning 
any action”; such is the Committee’s explanation. Suppose a formal 
_ complaint is made to a Synod concerning some delinquency of a Pres- 
bytery. It is found in order and ready for trial. But it is accom- 
panied by an informal complaint touching the same delinquency, 
offered by some other person or persons. The old-fashioned com- 
plaint is entitled to be heard at once. But this newly-invented com- 
plaint requires the court, according to Rules 72 and 73, to cite the in- 
ferior judicatory to appear and answer at a specified time and place; 
that is to say, practically at the next meeting of Synod twelve 
months afterward. What is to be done in this dilemma? Shall the 
case on the formal complaint be heard now, and the same ground be 
gone over at the next Synod in the trial of the informal complaint ? Or 
shall the formal complaint be postponed till the next meeting of Synod, 
to the delay, and through delay, to the denial of justice? The delin- 
quencies alleged in the two cases are the same; the only difference being 
the parties who bring the actions, and the mode of trial; in one case, 
according to the exact rules laid down in the chapter on Complaints, 
and in the other, according to the vague and undefined hints in the 
chapter on Review and Control, Dr. Craven points out the “ vexing 
complications that now arise from trying a double case.” But here 
the “double case” and “the vexing complications” return again to 
annoy us. 


On a review of the whole discussion one may say, with perfect re- 
spect to everybody concerned, that the old process of complaint is 
direct, adequate, speedy, familiar, felicitous; the new process is cir- 
cuitous, insufficient, loitering, unfamiliar, awkward. The first is an 
immemorial privilege, the last is “‘ news to the churches.” 


WHO MAY SIT IN THE APPELLATE COURTS. 


Under our present discipline the members of the judicatory ap- 
pealed from are not allowed to sit or vote in the trial of an appeal in 
the court above; and thesame rule applies to the trial of a complaint. 
In the first two revisions, the Committee reversed the rule in the chap- 
ter on appeals, retaining it in the chapter on complaints. In the final 
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revision the old rule is restored in appeals, but an “alternative” is 
offered allowing the members of the inferior judicatory to sit in the 
trial of an appeal in the superior. The Committee “did not regard 
the change as a matter of principle.” (Dr. Craven, p.66). But there 
is room for the contention that principles are involved in the question. 

In the trial of an appeal, the members sitting on and hearing the 
case are clothed with a twofold function: they are a bench of judges 
and a jury. As judges they declare the law applicable to the case ; 
as a jury they find the facts on the evidence. The regularity of the 
proceedings below, the fairness with which the accused was heard, the 
legal rights accorded or denied tohim, the competency of the testimony, 
are questions which belong to the triers as judges. The credibility and 
sufficiency of the evidence are considered by them as a jury. Now 
the question whether the judges of the inferior court should sit in the 
superior has divided the opinions of the wisest jurists. —The members 
of the Supreme Court of the United States sit in Washington upon 
the cases which they have decided in their circuits. The rule on that 
subject differs in different States. But the tendency of legislation 
seems to be toward the exclusion of judges who have once heard a 
case, from any part in the decision of the court of last resort. In 
May, 1882, the Senate of the United States considered a bill for the 
establishment of intermediate courts of appeal, in order to relieve 
the Supreme Court. Senator Vest, of Missouri, offered an amend- 
ment forbidding any judge from sitting in the appellate court, in a 
cause which he had already decided in his circuit or district. The 
amendment was adopted: yeas, 39; nays, 14; absent, 23. Among 
the yeas is the name of Senator Davis, of Illinois, for many years an 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. In the course of the debate 
Senator Vest said : 


“T hold, and have always held, as a lawyer that an appellate court means a newcourt; 
that an appellate tribunal isa tribunal created for the purpose of reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the court below, in order to correct its errors Or to examine its judgment with an 
unbiased, with an uninflueaced opinion. Every lawyer who has ever tried a cause before a 
nisi prius judge, who afterward sits in banc on the same case, knows that he tries it in the 
latter court before a man who must rise above the pride of opinion, or else he becomes 
an advocate for his own opinion against the counsel that pleads before him. I under- 
take to say—and I believe the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] in front of me now will 
corroborate my opinion—that in not one case out of a thousand was a judge ever found, 
no matter how distinguished, who, sitting in banc, was in favor of reversing his own 
judgment delivered in a nisi prius court.” 


Speaking of an intermediate court of appeals established in 1867 or 
1868, in Missouri, Mr. Vest said: 


“ Under that organization five circuit court judges constituted the district court in each 
district, and they sat in banc upon the decisions which had been rendered in those five 
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circuits. The result was that the circuit judge who delivered the opinion in the court 
below invariably became the counsel and advocate for his opinion when he presided in 
the district court, and he answered the counsel who tried the same case before him be- 
low from the bench ; and when the judges went into the consultation-room in an ex 
parte proceeding he had it all his own way; in his pride of opinion, and honestly per- 
haps, he impressed upon the other judges the necessity of affirming the judgment ren- 
dered before him. The result was that ninety-nine cases out of one hundred were af- 


firmed. The further result was that the court was almost unanimously done away 
with very soon.” 


The same reasoning applies to the principles on which our ecclesias- 


_ tical jurisprudence should be conducted. 


But in the cause of an appellant accused of immorality, the higher 
judicatory performs the functions of a jury. They attend to this 
testimony as of record, they hear the prosecutor and the accused, 
and the members of the lower court explaining the grounds of the 
decision, or their dissent from it. The jurors then consult together; 
and they come to a judgment, expressed by the vote to “sustain” or 
“not sustain” the appeal; equivalent to “not guilty,” or “guilty.” 
Here comes in the contention that, as a matter of principle, men who 
acted as jurors in the lower court, should not sit as jurors in the 
higher, to revise their own verdict. The effect of an appeal by the 
accused is to give him a newtrial. In what tribunal in Christendom 
are the jurymen who condemned a man in the first trial, allowed to 
sit in the new trial? Again, when a jury is impanelled in a court of 
justice, every one of the panel is required under oath to answer this 
question: “ Have you formed or expressed an opinion in this case?” 
If he answers yes, he is at once told to stand aside. It would be a 
waste of time to argue any further so plain a case of principle and of 
natural justice. 

The Supreme Court of the United States consists of nine judges— 
only one of whom hears a case on his circuit; one against eight; the 
eight knowing nothing of the merits of the case. But in a church 
court the proportions may be widely different. Let us recall the cel- 
ebrated judicial case in Chicago in 1871; the trial, which involved 
the duties of a minister toward our Confession of Faith, and in which 
Dr. Francis L. Patton endeared himself to the Church by his fidelity 
and courage. To sustain Dr. Patton’s first charge, the vote stood, yeas, 
13; nays, 46; to sustain his second charge, yeas, 15; nays, 48. Dr. 
Patton appealed to Synod, but the defendant, with a frankness which 
did him honor, withdrew from the Church, and the appeal was never 
issued. Now, imagine what would have occurred if the appeal had 
been tried by a 5ynod containing sixty-three members, with their 
minds thoroughly made up. Would they be so many calm and im- 
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partial judges, or would they be divided; fifteen zealous prosecutors 
and forty-eight not less earnest advocates? No doubt cases may be 
cited where the present rule has worked against the right. But we 
should sce well to it, lest, in great emergencies, the cause of truth and 
justice be turned aside by prejudice or partiality in the church court. 
Besides, even a judgment supporting a righteous cause, arrived at by 
an unfair tribunal, is of little worth. 


TAKING THE QUESTION. 


According to our present usage, the vote in judicial trials is taken 
thus: “Shall the appeal or complaint be sustained?” According to 
the Revision “the vote shall be separately taken, without debate on each 
specification of error alleged, the question being taken in this form: 
Shall the specification of error be sustained?” The effect of this 
new rule is to introduce into discipline a technical phrase from the 
code of civil practice—unfamiliar to our people. The aid of “ profes- 
sional counsel ’’ would be needed to enable our church courts to vote 
intelligently “without debate.” The rule, moreover, would not al- 
low the judges to apply to the case in hand, reasons of their own, not 
suggested by the parties at the bar—an unheard-of proceeding ina 
court of justice. Nor does the amendment proposed by Dr. Craven 
(REVIEW, p. 62) relieve the difficulty. For either (1) the judicatory 
is confined in its voting to the errors specified, and hence can have no 
opportunity to say whether there be an error not specified; or (2) 
after such a vote is taken it must vote upon the general question: 
“Ts there any error in the record?” and in that case we are following 
the old rule. Dr. West informed the last Assembly that “twice at 
different times the Committee almost unanimously rejected the new 
method, and only inserted the rule in deference to the urgency of the 
member proposing it.””. Dr. Craven does not dispute that statement ; 
nor does he meet Dr. West's formidable objections to the rule. (Min. 
Rep., p. 11.) 





OTHER RADICAL CHANGES. 


The Revision allows professional counsel to practice in our church 
courts (26). It also directs that before going into the trial of an appeal, 
“the judicatory may determine, after hearing the parties, whether the 
appeal shall be entertained” (94). Nobody but a “ Philadelphia law- 
yer” can tell how wide a door is here opened for demurrers, excep- 
tions, motions to amend the pleadings, to ‘strike out testimony, to 
postpone or remand, or dismiss the appeal, zzter alia. The injustice 
which such a preliminary inquiry might inflict on parties to the ap- 
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peal by anticipating the merits of the case is clearly pointed out in Dr. 
West’s Minority Report, 1882, p. 11. 

The Appendix contains a rule authorizing the Session, in certain 
cases, to strike from the roll, at his own request, the name of a communi- 
cant, he being in good standing at the time. It will be observed that 
the question raised here relates not so much to the act of the appli- 
cant, as to the spiritual prerogatives of the Session. Maya church 
court, sitting in the name of Christ, and acting under His authority, 
release a communicant from the “ promissory oath,” in which he has 


- sworn to love and serve the Lord? May they agree to his refusal to 


do that which God requires him to do that he may be saved? More 
still, may the Session take the responsibility of releasing him from a 
vow which he made to God, and not to the Church? Nor does it 
meet the case to say, that by excommunication we debar a man from 
the sacraments; for, by that sentence, we do not absolve him from his 
vow, but censure him for disregarding it ; and seek through discipline 
as a means of grace to lead him to keep it faithfully. We need not 
add that the rule proposed is a departure from the immemorial disci- 
pline and principles of the Presbyterian Church. 

By way of closing up the discussion let us ascertain what rights 
and privileges are taken away from us by the Revision. 

IT TAKES AWAY: 

1. The right of complaint from an appellant (§ 80). 

2. The right of complaint from the minority of the court, when 
an appeal is taken (80). 

3. The right of complaint in judicial cases when no appeal is 
taken (80). : 

4. The right of appeal in all non-judicial cases so called (89). 

5. The right of one court to complain of another (80). 

6. The right of a man baptized, but not communicating, to enter 
a formal complaint [alleging, for example, wrong or injury to his 


‘communicating wife and children] (80). 


7. The right of “ any person or persons” outside of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, to complain directly of wrongs or injuries done them by 
one of our members, or office-bearers, or church courts (80). 

8. The right of complaint in a case of censure without process 
(46, 80). 

g. The right of formal complaint from many persons who now 
enjoy it, remitting them to Review and Control, and thus subjecting 
them to unfamiliar, circuitous, and tedious proceedings (72, 73). 

10. The natural right of every man accused of immorality, to have 
witnesses compelled upon pain of censure to appear, and having 
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appeared, to testify—a right endangered by substituting the “ pater- 
nal” may for the peremptory sha// in Rule 64. 

11. The right to a new trial “if justice seems to require it,” on 
the discovery of new evidence—a right lost by saying to the judica- 
tory, “you may,” instead of saying, “ you shall” (65). 

12. The right to carry an unjust decision over the intermediate 
court, if the complainant cannot have justice done him in “the next 
superior judicatory ” (80). 

13. The right of one who “considers himself slandered, and re- 
quests an investigation which the judicatory finds it proper to insti- 
tute,” the right to have either a formal investigation, or a record 
made, distinctly vindicating his good name (12). 

14. From the church, its full jurisdiction, for their own edification 
and good religious hope, over those who desire their names to be 
stricken from the roll. Appendix A. 

15. From our Book of Discipline the declaration in Chapter VII., 
Sect. 1, of the primal and sacred principles of our appellate jurispru- 
dence. 

And now this protestation against the removal of our old land. 
marks is reverently submitted to the better judgment of the Presby- 
terian people of God. 

EDWARD P. HUMPHREY. 


ST 
7 





VI. 


THE DOGMATIC ASPECT OF PENTATEUCHAL 
CRITICISM. 


HIS article is the last of a series devoted to the discus- 

sion of problems in the Higher Criticism, bearing upon the 
Pentateuch. The first article was by Dr. A. A. Hodge and Dr. B. B. 
Warfield, and contained a clear, temperate, discriminating and 
masterly statement of the doctrine of Inspiration. The subsequent 
articles have been written by professed students of Old Testa- 
ment Literature who have brought to the performance of their re- 
spective tasks ripe Hebrew scholarship, minute acquaintance with 
current forms of thought in Old Testament matters, fine powers of 
expository statement, great wealth of historical material, and, in one 
instance at least, an unanswerable dialectic. 

It was not to be expected that these articles would all evince 
equal ability or afford equal pleasure to the same readers; and it is 
not to be wondered at if some writers, by their concessive spirit, 
have given pain to the friends of conservative opinion even when 
engaged in honest warfare against naturalistic criticism. It is no 
part of our purpose to institute invidious comparisons between the 
several papers that have been contributed to this series, or to refer 
in one way or another to the strictures to which some of them have 
been subjected. Blind to facts, however, men ought not to be, what- 
ever disagreement there may be between themselves and the writers 
to whom reference has been made. And it should be kept in mind that 
in the case of every writer the purpose for which this series was 
planned has been realized. In every case there has been a prompt 
and decided repudiation and refutation of naturalistic criticism. No 
support has been given either to Kuenen or Wellhausen or Robert- 
son Smith. These articles may be fairly taken to represent the status 
of the Higher Criticism in our Theological Seminaries. That there 
is a difference of view among our Old Testament scholars is abun- 
dantly apparent, but if in our Church there is any acceptance of the 
doctrines taught by the last-named critics it has not come to light in 
the articles to which reference is here made. 
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The present writer has no qualifications that fit him for speaking 
as a professed Hebrew scholar; and though dealing with the dog- 
matic side of the question, he does not write as a professed dogmati- 
cian. Like a great many others whose special studies are not in the 
line of Old Testament Criticism or of Dogmatic Theology he feels 
that since the results of Pentateuchal Criticism sustain, of necessity, 
a logical relation to certain dogmatic faiths, he hasan interest in these 
results. And since he will not go blindly with Robertson Smith and 
does not prefer to live blindly in possession of what is called a tra- 
ditional theology, he has been obliged to ask himself to ‘ show cause ’ 
why he continues to believe as he was taught to believe respecting 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. It would be presump- 
tuous to suppose that anything to be said here can add to the 
strength of the argument presented in Dr. Green’s admirable paper. 
In fact our purpose is not so much argument as statement. If we 
shall succeed in separating the elements that enter into this compli- 
cated question and in showing the relations of the parts to each other 
and to the whole so as to aid any who are still perplexed, in their 
desire to understand the question and by understanding it to appre- 
ciate the force of arguments which others have already presented, 
our purpose will have been accomplished. We are to speak then of 
the Dogmatic Aspect of Pentateuchal Criticism. Whether this be 
Higher or Lower Criticism it matters not. It is criticism applied 
specifically to the Pentateuch. As it happens it is the Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch which constitutes the field of contro- 
versy. We use the terms Higher and Lower Criticism in their ac- 
cepted sense; that is to say, according to the wsus loguendi of scholars 
and under the recognized limitations of Theological Cyclopedia. 
Used even in this sense they are not exclusively theological terms. 
They are technical expressions that denote two well-known depart- 
ments of Literary Science. They are applicable to the study of 
Shakspeare as well as to the study of the Bible, and to the one as 
much as to the other. 

As Christians, and particularly as ministers and elders of the Pres- 
byterian Church, many of us find ourselves in possession of certain 
definite dogmatic convictions. Apart altogether from the question 
whether critics like Kuenen and Wellhausen are right in what they 
say, it is important for us to know how far, supposing they were cor- 
rect, their conclusions would affect our creed. For there may be 
Biblical questions of a purely literary character, which, however in- 
teresting to specialists, really need give the dogmatic theologian no 
great concern. One part of our work in the present article will be a 
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direct comparison of the results of the Higher Criticism with the 
dogmatic content of the Westminster Symbols. This, however, is 
only a part, though it is a very important part, of what is involved in 
a study of the dogmatic aspect of Pentateuchal criticism. For it is 
quite possible that we shall differ with some of the critics not only in 
regard to the conclusions they reach, but also in regard to some of 
the principles by which they guide their discussions. 


L 


Before taking a single step in Criticism the important question 
emerges respecting “ The Right, Duty, and Limits of Biblical Criti- 
cism.” The critics must deal with this question, and Dr. Briggs has 
accordingly made it the subject of a very thoughtful article. But we 
must all deal with it; for it is a far-reaching question: it is a ques- 
tion that bears upon the whole matter of inductive investigation, 
upon the relation of reason to faith, upon the rights of the individual 
conscience, upon the ethics of creed-subscription, and upon the 
scope of ecclesiastical authority. We do not know how we can 
better present our views upon this subject than by comparing them 
with those of other writers. 


CRITICISM AND REASON. 


Behind the special question regarding the rights of Biblical Criti- 
cism there is the general question respecting the rights of Reason. 
The word ‘reason’ is not used here in any special and peculiar sense. 
We have no reference to the distinction which some make between 
the Reason and the Understanding; and the common antithesis of 
Reason and Revelation is not in our mind. We are thinking how 
far it is necessary that our religious beliefs should be rational. And 
since we are intelligent beings this is a matter that cannot admit of 
any doubt: the rationality or rather the reasonableness of a belief is 
the condition of its credibility. By this it is not meant that a belief 
must be capable of proof apart from Revelation, but that it is 
rational to believe in what is taught by Revelation. Nor yet again 
is it meant that every Christian is able to prove that the Bible is a 
Revelation, but that he has some reason for believing it to be a reve- 
lation, which may be the self-evidencing power of the Bible, or only 
the conviction that rational proof of his belief can be given by others 
if not by himself. A man believes rationally or irrationally. No 
man is called upon to believe irrationally, and no one would be 
willing to confess that he did so believe. Even the Roman Catho- 
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lic, who professes to subordinate Reason to Authority, has to settle 
the question what authority he will submit to, and when he submits 
to the authority of the Pope he does so because he supposes that 
this is a rational thing to do. In this way, as Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis has so aptly shown, he is obliged in spite of himself to exercise 
the right of private judgment. We, however, are Protestants. The 
right of private judgment is part of our inheritance. It is not 
for us to abridge the franchises of any man, even though he should 
use his liberty to his own destruction. Whenever we accept a 
church or a man or a book as infallible authority it is entirely reason- 
able for us to believe what we are told on such authority, even though 
we are told some things which we do not understand or which other- 
wise would never have occurred to us. But we certainly are not re- 
quired to submit to any authority when adequate reasons for so 
doing cannot be given. Since, therefore, we believe that the Bible 
is the Word of God it is safe to assume that we believe for reasons. 
These reasons are either good or bad. If they are good we need not 
be afraid of Criticism, and if they are bad it is well for us to know 
it. Dr. Briggs seems anxious to protect Biblical Criticism against 
the interference of Dogmatic Theology. But nothing need be 
apprehended from that quarter. The right of Criticism is given in 
one of the great formal principles of Protestantism. When, there- 
fore, Professor H. P. Smith virtually says that we must treat the 
Bible just like any other writings, he is entirely right. That is to say, 
we are to treat the Bible as we treat other writings. But we are not 
to treat the Bible as if it were like other writings, for it is not like 
them. We shall go as far as the critics in defending the rights of 
Criticism. In fact, any fetters that Criticism is now wearing have been 
forged, as we shall see, by the friends of Criticism themselves. For 
in answer to our statement that the reasonableness of Christianity is 
essential to its credibility, two objections would in all likelihood be 
made. It would be said, in the first place, that a faith resting on 
rational grounds, that is to say, on reasons which address themselves 
to the intellect, is only a human faith and is a very different thing 
from fides divina ; and in the second place, that it is not possible to 
give rational proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Let us 
notice these points briefly, considering first what Dr. Briggs has to 
say: 


‘* For unless these books have given us their own testimony that they are divine and 
therefore canonical, we do not receive them with our hearts ; we do not rest our faith 
and life upon them as the very Word of God; we give merely intellectual assent, we 
receive them on authority, tacitly and without opposition and possibly with the dogma- 
tism which not unfrequently accompanies incipient doubt, but also without true interest 
and true faith and assurance of their divine contents.” 
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Dr. Briggs might have quoted from John Owen in support of his 
position ; but had he done so, our respect for the great Puritan would 
not have made us accept this statement. In our belief of the Script- 
ures as indeed in all the processes of grace, the dependence of the 
soul upon the Holy Ghost is, of course, to be fully acknowledged. But 
we are not authorized to draw a line of distinction between faith which 
is due to reason and faith that is caused by the Spirit, in such terms as 
to make the former worthless. We address arguments to the intellect, 
desiring to produce conviction, and we recognize the need of the 
' Spirit’s co-operation in order to the securing of this result. But it is 
one thing to say that the result cannot be secured without the Spirit 
and another thing to say that if secured without the Spirit it is of no 
value. The Bible calls for faith, but it does not require the man who 
has it to give an account of its genesis. There are men who believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God, because the structure and 
contents of Scripture force this conviction upon their minds. We may 
know that, but for God’s help, they would never have had this belief, 
but we have no right to say that such belief supposing it could have 
been secured without God’s help would be of no avail. And if a 
man may have “a mere intellectual assent ’’ respecting the canonicity 
of Scripture, and be without “true faith and assurance of their divine 
contents” as the result of inquiry ; if, notwithstanding the most posi- 
tive belief based on evidence, it is still necessary that the canonicity 
and inspiration of the Scriptures be revealed to the individual heart 
by the witness of the Spirit, might it not be better to abandon Criti- 
cism altogether and surrender ourselves without argument to the proofs 
of canonicity thus presented? In this way mysticism might be an 
apology forindolence. Or, if the immediate testimony of Scripture to 
its inspiration be independent of Criticism, might we not continue to 
believe in its inspiration on the ground of the immediate witness of 
the Spirit, even when our critical studies had left us without any “ in- 
tellectual assent,” or, it may be, even ina state of intellectual dissent ? 
Mysticism would in this way aid faith and license Criticism at the 
same time. We could say with Tertullian, credo guia impossibile, and 
stand with Hegel in affirming the truth of contradictory propositions. 
For ourselves we say frankly we cannot occupy this position. A re- 
ligion shown to be irrational is no longer a religion for us. On this 
account we bid criticism do its worst; and if we find a man who, 
after knowing all that has been said against the truth as it is in Jesus, 
is able still to say that he has unabated confidence in the argumenta- 
tive resources of Christianity :—whatever others may do, we shall not 
speak disparagingly of that faith by calling it a fides humana while 
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we reserve the higher epithet of fides Divina to describe the mental 
state cf the man who applies subjective tests to the canon of Script- 
ure and is satisfied to say with Coleridge that the Bible “finds” 
him. 

Again, we have been reminded very frequently of late respecting 
the positions of the Reformed theologians and the Westminster 
divines in regard to the possibility of proving the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The discussions in regard to Old Testament questions 
have given an undue prominence to a single clause in our Confession 
of Faith, and the authority of the Confession has been invoked in 
support of very erroneous views. Thus Dr. Robertson Smith 
remarks : 

‘‘The persuasion that in the Bible God himself speaks words of love and life to the 
soul is the essence of the Christian’s conviction as to the truth and authority of Script- 
ure. This persuasion is not, and cannot be, derived from external testimony. No 
tradition as to the worth of Scripture, no assurance transmitted from our fathers, or 
from any who in past time heard God’s revealing voice, can make the revelation to 
which they bear witness a personal voice of God tous. The element of personal con- 
viction, which lifts faith out of the region of probable evidence into the sphere of divine 
certainty, is given only by the Holy Spirit still bearing witness in and with the Word. 
But then the Word to which this spiritual testimony applies is a written word, which 
has a history, which has to be read and explained like other ancient books 

‘The first condition of a sound understanding of Scripture is to give full recognition 
to the human side, to master the whole situation and character and feelings of each 
human interlocutor who has a part in the drama of Revelation. Vay, the whole busi- 
ness of scholarly exegesis lies with this human side. All that earthly study and research 
can do for the reader of Scripture is to put him in the position of the man to whose 
heart God first spoke. * What is more than this lies beyond our wisdom. ° It is only the 
Spirit of God which can make the Word a living word to our hearts, as it was a living 
word to him who first received it. This is the truth which the Westminster Confession 
expresses when it teaches, in harmony with all the Reformed Symbols, that our full 
persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority of Scripture is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our 
hearts.” 

There is a sense in which what is said here is substantially true: 
though we do not sympathize with the opinions expressed regarding 
the worth of extermal testimony and the value of argument in behalf 
of Inspiration. And it does not tend in the slightest to reconcile us 
to these opinions to say that the Reformers entertained them. It 
would not be strange if in their opposition to the claims of the 
Church of Rome, they went to the opposite extreme and were in 
danger of falling into the errors of the Mystics. Luther did not fail 
to see that there was some analogy between the extravagant claims 
of the Mystics and the position taken by himself. Dr. Charteris tells 
us that their extreme position led the Reformer to withdraw some 
of his strong statements, though it did not affect him to an extent 
sufficient to make him recede from his strongly asserted subjective 
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principle. But it isa mistake to class Calvin with Luther in this 
particular. It is true, as Dr. Briggs states, that “Calvin denied 
the Pauline authorship of Hebrews, and doubted the Petrine author- 
ship of 2 Peter,” but if one will turn to his commentary on these books 
he will find that the historic doubts regarding these books were an 
important element in Calvin’s judgment, and “ free from traditional 
bias”’ though he may have been, he did not decide respecting the 
authorship and canonicity (in the case of 2 Peter, Calvin said that 
authorship and canonicity went together) of these books without 
regard to antecedent opinions. It is also true, as Dr. Briggs remarks, 
that Calvin believed that “ those persons betray great folly who wish 
it to be demonstrated to infidels, that the Scripture is the word of 
God, which cannot be known without faith.” This statement is 
made at the close of the 8th chapter of the first book of the Institutes, 
the whole of which, nevertheless, is devoted to an exhibition of the argu- 
ments in proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures. We repeat, however, 
that our views would not be affected though it were shown that the 
Reformers held the extreme opinions which are sometimes imputed to 
them. Those, too, who protest so earnestly against traditionalism 
will pardon us if we seem to see a slight trace of inconsistency in the 
authoritative way in which they appeal to Protestant Patristics. 


Calvin does, indeed, emphasize the fact that faith is a product of 
divine grace, and that argument unaccompanied by the help of the 
Holy Spirit will not produce conviction. This we all believe. But 
Calvin was very far from saying that it is impossible to support the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures by abundant evidence. 
Nor does the Westminster Confession teach that Inspiration cannot 
be proved by argument. If it did we should not believe it. Let us, 


however, quote its words: ’ 


‘*We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the church to an high and rev- 
erent esteem of the Holy Scriptures ; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the concert of all the parts, the scope of the 
whole (which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of 
man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excellences, and the entire perfection 
thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God ; yet, 
notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts” (Chap. 1, § 6). 


The Confession gives no support to the statement of Dr. Robert- 
son Smith, that “ persuasion that the Bible is God’s word cannot be 
derived from external testimony.” On the contrary, it makes dis- 
tinct mention of external testimony, and puts it first in a list of ar- 
guments in support of Inspiration, all of which are employed to-day 
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by dogmatic theologians. And it is furthermore stated in the Con- 
fession that by means of these arguments the Bible “doth abun- 
dantly evidence itself to be the word of God.” It is true that these 
arguments will not carry us beyond probability: but this will not 
lessen their value for those who understand the meaning of terms, 
and know the limits of inductive logic. Nor is it a sufficient reason 
for disparaging these arguments, because as Dr. Robertson Smith so 
truly says, it is the witness of the Spirit which alone can lift “ faith 
out of the region of probable evidence into the sphere of Divine cer- 
tainty.” It is very natural for us to look for something that will 
bridge the chasm between probability and certitude. Cardinal New- 
man finds it in what he calls an “illative sense.” We are taught to 
find it in the witness of the Spirit. But the witness of the Spirit 
cannot be acommon measure between minds. The man who has it 
feels certain, but he cannot expect his certitude to have argumenta- 
tive value with another man. If, then, we are to continue in the en- 
deavor to convince men that the Bible is the word of God, it is clear 
that we must do it by means of arguments addressed to the under- 
standing. This, however, is not our only reason for attaching great 
importance to the proofs of Inspiration, for while it might seem un- 
necessary to make use of inductive arguments which result in proba- 
bility when the Christian has the witness of the Spirit which gives 
‘certitude, we are clearly of the opinion that the doctrine of Inspi- 
ration would not survive the destruction of the arguments that sup- 
port it. We believe that the argument for the inspiration of the 
Scripture can be made in the terms of the highest probability—that 
is to say, in the terms of moral certainty. But our confidence in this 
argument would be greatly weakened if we thought that it were 
based upon a partial survey of the facts, or that those interested in 
the construction of it had studiously disregarded anything that was 
supposed to bear adversely upon it. Our confidence in the argu- 
mentative strength of the doctrine of Inspiration must of neces- 
sity, therefore, make us welcome thé most scrutinizing Criticism. 


CRITICISM AND INSPIRATION, 


It is easy to see why critics like Dr. Robertson Smith should 
emphasize the subjective tests of Inspiration. Their object is, as far 
as possible, to make Inspiration independent of Criticism. If it 
could be shown that the doctrine of Inspiration cannot, in the nature 
of the case, be affected by the results of Criticism, the fears which 
so many have been entertaining on account of these results would 
be taken away. The argument in support of this position is often 
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made in a way that seems so honoring to the Spirit, and in such close 
accord with the teaching of the Confession, and, withal, to have such 
an evangelical flavor about it, that it is to be feared a great many 
have been deceived by it, and have failed to see that it is a plea not 
for the rights of Criticism, but for the toleration of opinions that are 
the results of Criticism and that are, to say the least, unsettling in 
the extreme. Professor Candlish has defended the position that 
the authority of the Bible is independent of Criticism, in a pamphlet 
devoted to that purpose. The views of Dr. Briggs may be gathered 
'. from the following passage : 


‘*We are convinced that the church has not been deceived with regard to its inspira- 
tion. Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, the Apocalypse will more and more 
establish themselves in the hearts of those who study them, But we claim that it is 
illegitimate first to attempt to prove their canonicity, and then their inspiration, or to 
rely upon Jewish rabbinical tradition any more than Roman Catholic tradition, or to 
anathematize all who doubt some of them in the spirit of Rabbi Akiba and the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The only legitimate method is that of our fathers, the Reformers, and 
Puritans: First, prove their inspiration from their own internal divine testimony, and 


then accept them as canonical because our hearts rest upon them as the veritable 
divine word.” 


It is not essential to our present inquiry to ask here what is meant 
by proving Canonicity, though this is a very important question, and 
one about which writers are not agreed. When we say that a book 
is canonical, do we mean that we ought to regard it as authoritative, 
or, that, as a simple matter of fact, the early Church so regarded it ? 
If, irrespective of tradition, we are to decide on the canonicity of a 
book, that is to say, its authoritativeness for us, the proof of Canon- 
icity would not differ much, if at all, from the proof of Inspifation. 
If, however, Canonicity be, as we believe it is, a purely historical 
question, it is only in a very limited way that subjective tests can 
be employed in determining it. For however the formation of 
the New Testament Canon was effected—whether by 4 selection 
from inspired writings, whether apostolic authorship was the criterion 
of Canonicity, or whether an inspired community recognized and set 
the seal of authority on inspired books—it is clear that when we ask 
the question whether this epistle, say 2 Peter, is canonical, we cannot 
avoid the necessity of a direct appeal to external testimony. It 
would be very difficult, we imagine, for any one to take an epistle 
like the one just named, and, considering it without reference to its 
historic relations, pronounce dogmatically upon its inspiration. And 
though he could do this, it would still be necessary to know that all 
inspired books were known to the apostolic church, and held by them 


to be canonical, before one could prove Canonicity from Inspiration. 
23 
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But the attempt to prove Inspiration even, without appeal to exter- 
nal testimony, has great difficulties. Dr. Briggs, however, tells us we 
are to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures by recognizing “ their 
own internal divine testimony,” and the context shows that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Briggs, the authoritative value of a book in the Canon, in 
fact its right to be there, is conditioned by this internal Divine testi- 
mony. By means of the witness of the Spirit, then, we are to dis- 
cover, let us suppose, whether Esther is inspired. How shall we 
reach a decision? To whom will the witness be given? Not to any 
organization of Christians, for we have rejected the doctrine of cor- 
porate infallibility ; not to the general body of Christians, for we could 
not know what the general body of Christians believe except by tra- 
dition and external testimony, and we are told that tradition and 
external testimony do not enter into the question. The witness 
must be given, then, to the individual; and, as no one can make his 
own experience of Divine guidance the rule of another man’s faith, it 
must come to this: that every Christian makes his own Bible, or, 
rather, that he is to judge for himself what books he will treat as 
authoritative. 

Let us inquire, however, more particularly respecting the relation 
of Criticism to Inspiration. It cannot be denied that there would be 
obvious advantages attending the belief that Criticism cannot affect 
Inspiration ; for then we might feel assured, no matter what may come, 
that the Bible is inspired. Our comfort in reading it would be no more 
affected, in that case, by the theories of Kuenen and Wellhausen 
than our enjoyment of the Iliad is spoiled by the Homeric controversy. 
It is not possible, however, to take such a comfortable view of the 
subject. Suppose, for example, we were satisfied that the Holy 
Spirit bore witness in our hearts to the inspiration of John’s gospel. 
How under these circumstances would we stand related to the questions 
in the Higher Criticism pertaining to this gospel? It is conceivable, 
in the first place, that Historical Criticism might show that the fourth 
gospel was not written until long after John was in his grave. We 
should then have a book inspired, indeed, but false. What good in 
that case would Inspiration do us? Or we might affirm a priorz that 
the authorship of John’s gospel could not be set aside by Criticism. 
But then we should be simply begging the question. Or we might 
stay the hand of the critic, and say that he must not enter upon any 
examination of fact respecting matters decided already by implica- 
tion through the witness of the Spirit. But then we should be 
allowing a foregone conclusion to determine the limits of historical 
inquiry. We should fall into the vice which we condemn in the 
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naturalistic critics who enter upon inquiry with the postulate that 
miracles are impossible. Or lastly, we may admit that, possibly, what 
is believed to be inspired may be proved to'be uninspired by being 
proved to be untrue. This is the only logical position. Then Criti- 
cism may affect Inspiration ; and it follows that to have an interest in 
Inspiration is of necessity to have an interest in Criticism. 

But, it will be asked, How can mere human reason overthrow the 
witness of the Spirit? It cannot, of course; but it may show us 
that what we supposed to be the witness of the Spirit must be ac- 
counted for in some other way. This is a matter that need not give 
us serious difficulty though it may be necessary for us to seek a more 
discriminating mode of dealing with it. Let us interpret our belief 
in the doctrine of Inspiration. There is a certain body of facts con- 
stituting an inductive basis for this belief. Besides these facts, and 
standing by itself as an experience which all Christians may alike 
participate in, is a certain mental state of conviction respecting the 
divine authority of the Bible. How we account for this mental 
state is another question. Suppose then that our faith in Inspiration 
were made up of these two elements: the argumentative or inductive 
element p/us the feeling of certitude just described. And suppose now 
that the argumentative element were to drop away—would the certi- 
tude remain? Would it be possible for a man to retain his certitude 
regarding Inspiration after he had seen the insufficiency of every argu- 
ment in support of Inspiration? We cannot think so. Would it 
help to make the certitude remain to say that it was produced by the 
Holy Ghost? Hardly; for should we not ask then whether we were 
not mistaken when we imputed our certitude to the witness of the 
Spirit? Should we not say that since it was the Bible which taught 
us to interpret our subjective state in this way, the loss of argumen- 
tative support for the truth of the Bible carries with it the loss 
of confidence in the interpretation we had beem accustomed to put 
upon our subjective state? This is the way it looks to us, and if we 
are right it follows that we cannot take refuge in mysticism when 
pressed hard by the foes of our faith; and that the doctrine of In- 
spiration stands or falls with the results of critical. investigation. 
Dr. Robertson Smith is certainly right, however much the statement 
may make against his own position, when he says that “all sound 
apologetic admits that the proof that a book is credible must precede 
belief that it is inspired.” 


CRITICISM AND TRADITION. 


It is of some importance to have a clear understanding as to the 
meaning of Tradition and the place it holds in this discussion. In 
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the articles contributed by Dr. Briggs to this series, very frequent 
reference is made to “ traditional” opinions, and, though it is not ex- 
pressed inso many words, the idea is nevertheless conveyed that there 
is some necessary or natural antagonism between critical conclusions 
and traditional beliefs. Thus it is said: “ It will not do to antago- 
nize critical theories of the Bible with traditional theories of the Bible, 
for the critic appeals to history against tradition.” We are told that 
the vast majority of professional Biblical scholars “ demand a revision 
of traditional theories of the Bible.” When it is asked what peril 
critical study is attended with, the answer is: “The peril is to scho- 
lastic dogmas and to tradition.” Throughout the pages of Dr. 
Robertson Smith’s Old Testament in the Fewtsh Church there is 
the same antithesis between criticism and tradition; and accustomed 
as our Protestant ears have become to the association of Tradition 
and Romanism, it is quite likely that this earnest repudiation of tra- 
dition by Dr. Robertson Smith and others may be taken by some as 
a mark of fidelity to Protestantism. Much that Dr. Briggs has said 
upon the subject is undoubtedly true, though he has failed to dis- 
tinguish between the different senses in which, even in his own articles, 
the word ‘tradition’ isemployed. Yet it is of the utmost importance 
that the distinction should be made, for the place that Tradition 
should be allowed in this controversy depends altogether upon the 
meaning of the word. By Tradition we may mean, (a) the supposed 
teachings of our Lord and His apostles, perpetuated orally for a time 
though subsequently reduced to writing, but which are extra-Biblical. 
Traditional statements of this kind we reject as not binding the con- 
science, even though possibly true; and as untrue when inconsistent 
with the known teachings of Scripture. (0) By traditional doctrines 
we may mean the opinions entertained by theologians:and church 
doctors (whether they have been professedly derived from the 
Word of God or not) as distinguished from the direct words of 
the Bible or the formulated statements of Church confessions and 
catechisms. We most certainly agree with Dr. Briggs in saying that 
the individual beliefs of theologians do not constitute our standard 
of orthodoxy. There is no room for a difference of opinion on that 
point. (c) By traditional belief we may mean an unreasoned as dis- 
tinguished from a reasoned belief. Thus the popular belief in the 
facts of geology and astronomy as well as of theology is of this kind. 
The fact that it is traditional is not an argument one way or another 
respecting its truth. Of course if the reasoned convictions of men 
change, the unreasoned or traditional convictions of men (so far as 
they pertain to the same things) will also undergo change. If as- 
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tronomers should give up the accepted theories of their science by 
proving them to be false, the popular belief in them would soon die 
out. In the nature of the case a large element in the beliefs of men, 
whether in science or theology, must be of this unreasoned or tra- 
ditional kind. But in the sense here used the word tradition has no 
place in this discussion. (@) By traditional belief is sometimes meant 
belief which, however perpetuated,—it is generally perpetuated orally 
—has no historic warrant. It is not correct usage, but it is common, 
nevertheless, to use tradition as the antithesis of History; and in 
this sense, again, it has no place in this controversy. (e) Tradition is 
sometimes used, without embodying any judgment as to truth or 
falsehood, to denote anything that has been orally transmitted as dis- 
tinguished from something that has been committed to writing. So 
used the word may have a place. in Pentateuchal investigation. 
(f/) But Tradition is also another word for History, and in this sense 
it hasan important bearing onthe matter inhand. As history it may 
record an occurrence, or a current belief. In doing this it places us 
alongside of those who saw the one and introduces to the company 
of those who entertained the other. On the authority of tradition, 
then—meaning by this not a floating rumor, a statement orally per- 
petuated, but history—we know that the Jews in the time of Christ 
believed that the law came by Moses. That is a very important 
element in this question. It may be that the direct railway line of 
History will not avail us in our further journey, and that we shall have 
to make use of other appliances in working up the stream; it is of 
no small moment, however, to have reached this point, and the critics 
are bound to give proper weight to the facts just referred to; which 
come indeed through tradition, but through tradition in the 
sense of History. If, moreover, there has come down by an oral 
transmission, from the times before Christ, a belief in the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the law which the Jews in Christ’s day fully entertained, 
this fact cannot be overlooked by the critics, even though they may 
not agree respecting the value they assign to it. Weare compelled,, 
therefore, to differ with Dr. Briggs respecting the method which he 
thinks should be followed in these inquiries. Fhe evangelical spirit, 
he says, would apply the critical tests thus: 


‘*(1) Inquire what the Scriptures teach about themselves and separate this divine au- 
thority from all other authority ; (2) apply the Principles of the Higher Criticism to de- 
cide questions not decided by Divine authority ; (3) use 7radition in order to determine 
as far as possible questions not settled by the previous methods.” 


The objections to this method are very obvious. As to (1) it is 
evident that this begs the whole question. No critic who did not 
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expect to put himself outside the pale of argument would be willing 
to say that the doctrine of Inspiration was the postulate with which 
he began his labors in the Higher Criticism. This method may 
breathe an evangelical spirit, but it is unscientific and, therefore, un- 
satisfactory. We rejoice in the conviction that the doctrine of In- 
spiration can stand every critical test ; but if the critic who proposed 
to apply these tests should tell us that he assumed the doctrine of 
Inspiration at the outset, his assurances would not give us much com- 
fort. Anda similar objection lies against (2). It is the Divine au- 
thority of Scripture that constitutes the question in debate. The 
rationalistic critics are bringing forward arguments to invalidate this 
Divine authority. The evangelical critics must meet the rationalists 
on their own ground. We do not wish them to assume the points in 
issue. It requires no learning to do that. We do not wish them to 
erect a wall of stolid dogmatism as a barrier to rationalistic criticism. 
We do not mean by this that dogma has no place in the defence of 
the Pentateuch. We believe it has. Wemean only that evangelical 
critics must not be satisfied with certain subjective warrants for the 
inspiration of the Pentateuch and go intoa controversy which hinges 
upon this doctrine with the. doctrine itself a foregone conclusion. 
And so far as (3) is concerned, there seems to be no room for it on 
the programme, for if Divine authority settles some questions and 
Criticism settles the rest, what is there left for Tradition to do? 
Instead of adopting this threefold division of labor, we prefer to 
say that every man has the right and that it is the duty of some 
men to investigate the problem that deals with the historical signifi- 
cance of Old Testament literature. We ask only that those who 
engage in this work shall have the necessary equipments of scholar- 
ship, that they take full cognizance of all the facts, and-that they 
govern themselves by the recognized canons of inductive investiga- 
tion. The parties in the controversy, should the inquiry take a con- 
troversial form, must be fair. It will be insisted on the one side that 
the critic shall not assume the impossibility of miracles, and with 
equal fairness it will be demanded on the other side, that evangelical 
critics shall not postulate plenary Inspiration. All pertinent facts 
should be considered. Questions regarding text and style, archa- 
isms, anachronisms or what seem to be such, historical allusions or 
the lack of such allusions—these are all to be considered. But so 
must the claims of Scripture be considered as well as their coherency, 
the harmony of their facts and their unique position. It must be 
remembered, too, that the Pentateuch was currently believed among 
the Jews in the time of Christ to be Mosaic: and that apart alto- 
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gether from the Pentateuchal question, there is the highest possible 
reason for regarding the words of Christ, when their precise meaning 
has been ascertained, as conclusive in the case. If it be the function 
of the Higher Criticism to determine the historical place and signifi- 
cance of a given book in a national literature, it is its function also 
to make use of all the facts that bear upon the question. Some of 
these facts will be found in the sphere of the Lower Criticism. The 
student of the Higher Criticism must use these facts. Some of them 
will be furnished by tradition. He must likewise make use of tradi- 
tion. And it is evident that the older the tradition, the better it is. 
The nearer we can get to the head-waters of this stream, the better ; 
and whether our pilot be a Christian or a Jew does not affect the 
question. Dr. Robertson Smith did not do full justice to his un- 
doubted power as a dialectician when in the following passage, under 
the guise of an @ fortiori argument, he undertook to heap contempt 
upon the Jewish tradition respecting the Old Testament. He says: 
‘* But it would be absurd to suppose that a man who refused to accept the authority 
of Christian tradition as to the number of books in the Canon, the best text of the Old 
Testament, or the principles upon which that text is to be translated, adopted it asa 
principle of faith that the Jewish tradition, the unchristian tradition upon all these 
points is final. Luther again and again showed that he submitted to no such authority ; 
and if the Reformers and their first successors did practically accept the results of Jew- 


ish scholarship upon all these questions, they did so merely because these results 
were in accordance with the best light then attainable.” 


Dr. Smith is including different forms of Jewish tradition under 
one general sentiment of disparagement; and in this he is singularly 
inconsistent with himself.. There would be good reason for not ac- 
cepting Rabbinical interpretations of the Old Testament like those 
of Rashi and Kimchi. But Dr. Smith bears testimony to the accu- 
racy with which an unchanged text has been perpetuated by Jewish 
tradition from the days of our Lord. And though he believes that 
before Christ there were variations in the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, he also says that there is “no doubt that the Law which was 
in Ezra’s hand was practically identical with our Hebrew Pentateuch.” 
This is a high compliment to the trustworthiness of Hebrew tradi- 
tion as to the Old Testament text, and though even this might not be 
a “final” authority—that is to say, though we would not hesitate to 
criticise the traditional text if there were materials to serve the pur- 
pose of comparison, we could not say that it would be “ absurd” for 
a man to prefer a Jewish to a Christian tradition in a matter of this 
sort. And since critics like Dr. Robertson Smith are fond of remind- 
ing us that the Old Testament is to be regarded as a national liter- 
ature, they cannot blame us if we give the preference to Jewish tradi- 
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tion over Gentile tradition in regard to questions pertaining to the 
authorship of that literature. So far, however, as the Pentateuch is 
concerned, there are two questions which the critics are bound to 
consider. Is it true that the Jewish mind at the time of Christ, and 
before His time, was pervaded with the belief that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch? And supposing it to be true, how far should this fact 
be taken into account in solving the Pentateuchal problem ? 


CRITICISM AND SYMBOL. 


In affirming the rights of Reason, and, therefore, of Criticism under 
the general Protestant principle of the right of private judgment, it 
is not forgotten that these rights are held by ministers and elders of 
the Presbyterian Church subject to the qualifications implied in sub- 
scription to a Confession of Faith. In other words, a voluntary sur- 
render of rights that belong to a Christian gua Christian is involved 
in holding office as a minister or an elder in a Church that has adopt- 
ed a particular symbol. It is not easy to set forth the relation of 
creed-subscription to individual liberty, and it is particularly diffi- 
cult to state the bearings of existing problems in the Higher Criti- 
cism upon the Westminster Confession: yet this is too important 
a matter to pass over without any notice at all. With what Dr. 
Briggs has said on this point, we are in full accord. He says that 
“ Biblical critics cannot afford to carry the load of school theology 
into the conflicts of the nineteenth century, but must strip to the 
symbols for a conflict with rationalism and materialism.” Ministers 
and elders of the Presbyterian Church accept the Bible, in the first 
place, as the Word of God, and the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice : and they accept, in the second place, a certain confessional 
and authoritative interpretation of that Word. There may be an 
area of belief not covered by the Confession, and within that area 
differences of opinion may be freely entertained and they most cer- 
tainly exist. If any one were to say that there are not different 
types of theology and different theological tendencies in the Presby- 
terian Church, he would betray great ignorance of the prevalent cur- 
rents of opinion. Extra-confessional belief cannot, however, be heret- 
ical belief; or in other words, a heresy must, in the nature of the 
case, under our confessional system, be something that is contrary 
to confessional statement. We say Heresy, for we are not speaking of 
those practices which are in violation of the law and usage of the 
Church, and which belong to the sphere of government rather than 
of doctrine. In making the Symbol the norm of orthodoxy, we do 
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not put it above the Bible. The Bible is the rule of faith; the sym- 
bol is the authoritative interpretation of the Bible. By the word 
‘authoritative,’ again, we make no concessions in favor of the right of 
the Church to give an infallible interpretation of the Bible. It is the 
implicit doctrine of our Confession that confessions of faith are not 
infallible. The Confession of Faith is not imposed upon any one. It 
is authoritative and obligatory only after it has been voluntarily ac- 
cepted. It is clear, moreover, that the meaning of the Symbol would 
be vacated the moment it ceased to be the norm of measurement in 
-regard to heresy. For why should a man be required to subscribe to 
a creed if such subscription does not place him under specific obli- 
gations, and if, moreover, he is equally liable to be called to account 
for his views touching other questions respecting which the Confes- 
sion is silent and he has given no pledge? And hence, too, it will 
appear that while the Confession may, in a sense, limit a man’s free- 
dom, it is also a great protection against tyranny. A man may very 
reasonably avow his acceptance of a certain doctrinal system set forth 
in a creed statement, who would be slow to accept the exegesis of 
particular passages of Scripture for which the approval of past or 
future General Assemblies may be quoted. Our belief upon this sub- 
ject has been very well expressed by Dr. Briggs: 


‘‘The symbols have been accepted and subscribed by honest and faithful men for 
their face value, for all that is fairly contained therein, and not for certain unknown 
and undiscovered consequences, which may have a chance majority, or the most au- 
thoritative teachers. Symbols of faith are the expression of the faith of those who 
constructed them, and of those who subsequently adopted them as far as they give 
expression to Christian doctrine ; but with regard to those questions not covered by 
their statements, which may have been held in abeyance, or purposely omitted on ac- 
count of disagreement, and in order to liberty, or because they were not suited fora 
national confession or a chila’s catechism, or because they had not yet arisen on the 
field of controversy—to bring these in by the plea of logical deduction, is to elaborate 
and enlarge the creed against the judgment of those who framed it, is to usurp the con- 
stitutional methods of revision, is to dogmatize and obstruct those active, energetic 
scholars, who, having accepted them for their face value as a genuine expression of 
their faith, push forth into the unexplored fields of theology, in order, by the inductive 
method, and the generalization of facts, rather than by deductions from symbolic or 
scholastic statements, to win new triumphs for their Divine Master.” 


The relation of the Biblical critic to the Standards is the same as 
that of the dogmatic theologian. He is free to investigate, but he 
is not free to teach contrary to the Confession of Faith. This is not 
a great hardship, though it may be true that men who have not been 
called to engage in special theological work or who are conscious of 
no centrifugal tendencies in their own experience, may sometimes 
fail to deal judicially with the real difficulties of the case. Of course 
we have no right to say a priord that our Confession of Faith or any 
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other instrument drawn up by fallible men, is incapable of improve- 
ment. It is not heresy to propose a revision of the creed. Happily 
it is a very difficult thing to accomplish such a revision constitution- 
ally, and a proposition to revise would not and ought not to be 
favorably entertained. But if a man must utter himself in 
terms that contradict the Confession, the Church may prefer to part 
with him rather than jeopard her own peace or purity; and in such 
a judgment the Church would undoubtedly be right. We say the 
Church may prefer, for while it is true that no extra-confessional 
belief is heretical, it is also true, that every contra-confessional belief 
is not to be dealt with as heresy; for in order that it should be so 
dealt with, it should be shown to “ impair the integrity of the Cal- 
vinistic system,” or to “ strike at the vitals of religion.” Whenever, 
therefore, any alleged heresy is brought to the judicial notice of the 
Church two questions are to be determined: first, Has there been 
any contradiction of the Confession of Faith, or other doctrinal sym- 
bol? and, secondly, Is it of sufficient gravity to be made the subject 
of a judicial process? It may be a great deal easier sometimes to 
determine the first question than to settle the second. And here we 
see the difficulties that beset the General Assembly, clothed as it is 
with the double function of pronouncing in a declaratory way against 
error, and of sitting in appellate jurisdiction as a court of last resort. 
It is not to be wondered at that when rumors are in the air respect- 
ing erroneous teachings or tendencies in the Church, the General As- 
sembly should feel called upon to utter a warning against these errors. 
But it is hard to do this in any effective way without danger of doing 
harm. It would be a great mistake to discourage study and thorough 
investigation, and to suppose that by putting a premium on igno- 
rance the cause of truth would be promoted. It would bea great wrong 
for the highest judicatory in the Church to fasten suspicion upon one 
Seminary by naming it, or upon all Seminaries by not naming any, 
without a particle of technical evidence to support the charge of 
doctrinal unsoundness. It would be very unjudicial to decide a 
great question by adopting a set of resolutions under the impulse of 
an orthodox sentiment, which ought to be decided only after a full, 
patient hearing of a concrete case, and under the provisions of the 
Book of Discipline applicable to appellate jurisdiction. And it is 
surely not too much to say that a committee of the General Assembly, 
however scholarly and wise,can hardly be expected in the short time 
allowed them during its sessions and without having previously 
given special attention to the subject, to deal in a satisfactory way 
with a new and complicated theological problem. Therefore while 
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we are in fullest sympathy with the spirit that actuates the General 
Assembly in these matters, we are nevertheless of the opinion that it 
would contribute to the peace of the Church, and to the influence of the 
General Assembly, if deliverances on doctrinal questions were more 
sparingly made, and the mind of the court of last resort were revealed 
through “ sentences” given in accordance with the solemn and patient 
methods of appellate jurisdiction. Having said so much, we, of 
course, shall not undertake to express any opinion respecting the 
ecclesiastical aspect of certain alleged departures from the Confes- 
sion of Faith. We shall confine ourselves altogether to the theolog- 
ical aspect, and shall accordingly compare certain results of Penta- 


teuchal investigation with the statements of the Westminster Sym- 
bols. 


II, 


The results of the Higher Criticism in regard to Pentateuchal in- 
vestigation are so various that it is not safe to undertake any esti- 
mate of their dogmatic import until they have been very clearly dis- 
tinguished. For while there are critics whose conclusions result in 
an entire abandonment of all supernaturalism in Christianity, there 
are also those who not only hold the traditional view respecting the 
origin of the Pentateuch, but are likewise in sympathy with our 
whole confessional system. Between these extremes are to be found 
representatives of various shades of what Kuenen calls the “ eccle- 
siastical theory” of religion, including those whose divergence from 
traditionalism is definitely avowed as well as those who profess to 
accept the traditional theory with slight modifications. There is 
room, therefore, for some such distinction as that which Dr. Briggs 
makes between Rationalistic and Evangelical Criticism, though we 
have no partiality for either of these misleading epithets. 

Kuenen may be taken as a type of the rationalistic critics. His 
theory of religion is naturalistic from beginning to end. As inter- 
preted by him, there is nothing supernatural in either Christianity or 
Judaism. All religion is the manifestation of the religious feeling, and 
all religious history a process of development. It is not necessary to 
compare Kuenen’s theory of religion with the Confession of Faith, 
for as interpreted by Kuenen, and, indeed, by all who adopt his 
naturalistic postulates, Christianity means ethical monotheism and 
it means nothing more. It is possible, however, to separate the 
postulates from the so-called historical facts, and it is important to 
do so; for, while we do not believe the facts to be as alleged, neither 
are we willing to concede that if they were as alleged they would 
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justify Kuenen’s conclusions. Dr. Robertson Smith, it is true, has 
not been successful in the attempt to hold Kuenen’s view as to the 
history of Israel while rejecting his conclusions as to Christianity ; but 
it does not follow from this that the reconstruction of Jewish his- 
tory as proposed by Kuenen and Wellhausen would necessitate the 
downfall of Christianity. It has been common, we know, for the 
theological controversialist to defend orthodoxy by giving his an- 
tagonist the choice between atheism and his own view; and to the 
superficial reader this has the appearance of a crushing refutation. 
To those, however, who look below the surface, it is evident that in 
the act of sharpening these dilemma-horns he has in reality been 
unconsciously surrendering positions which are of great advantage to 
Christianity. We shall not follow these unwise precedents, but, on 
the contrary, shall maintain, that though Kuenen’s interpretation 
of the Religion of Israel were true—though it could be proven that 
the Jews rose out of polytheism into belief in one God, that the 
prophets of the eighth century B. C. were simply great preachers of 
pure morals, that the Levitical institutions were post-exilic and a 
compromise between the popular religion and prophetic teaching : 
it would be impossible, even.then—without the aid of naturalistic pos- 
tulates—without doing violence, moreover, to the facts of the New 
Testament—to make the reconstructions of Jewish history proposed 
by Kuenen and Wellhausen, the logical warrant for denying the 
supernatural character of Christianity. For Judaism, however ex- 
plained, is genetically related to the Christian religion. Were there 
no exceptional facts that accredit the divine authority of Christ, it 
might be possible to say that Jesus was simply a successor of the 
prophets, that the significance of His work resides exclusively in His 
ethical precepts, and that Paul taught a reactionary theology. And 
but for these exceptional facts it might be possible, supposing Kue- 
nen’s account of Judaism to be true, to put a naturalistic interpreta- 
tion upon the course of Jewish history. If, however, there is a 
miraculous element in Christianity, there must be an inspirational ele- 
ment in Judaism, no matter in what order the events in Jewish his- 
tory occurred. Men may refuse to believe that God appeared to 
Moses and delivered to him acompleted system of jurisprudence and 
a complex sacrificial ritual. But they cannot ignore the correspond- 
ence between the Old Testament and the New. Grant, then, that a 
rude people rose gradually out of polytheism toward faith in the liv- 
ing God; that they gradually realized the need of ethical purity, and 
voiced it in their prophets ; that they had a growing sense of sin which 
found expression at last in a priestly system; and, finally, that priest 
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and prophet stood in sharp antithesis to each other, emphasizing 
different sides of life, and not knowing the true relation between 
them, until Jesus came as the climax of both developments and their 
synthesis :—it would be necessary still to ask, How did Judaism hap- 
pen to sustain this relation to Christianity? And there is but one 
answer to this question. Mere naturalism will not explain Judaism, 
unless it will explain Christianity as well. The man who believes 
that Jesus is the Son of God cannot resist the belief that Jewish his- 
tory was a series of preparations for His advent. He may reject the 
inspiration of the book that records this history, but he cannot 
doubt the inspiration of the history itself. 

It is, however, with the results of evangelical criticism that we are 
more immediately concerned. Let it be understood that the word 
‘evangelical’ is not used here as the opposite of sacerdotal, nor asa 
shorthand equivalent for a few doctrines which some people suppose 
are so fixed that their number can neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished. In describing certain critics as evangelical, all that is meant 
is that, however much they may be at variance with one another 
and with the church creeds, they nevertheless believe that Christ 
died the just for the unjust, that we have redemption through His 
blood, and that there is no other name given under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved. In other words, they believe in the 
Gospel. Among these there are wide differences of view. Some 
accept our full confessional theology, others are clearly opposed to 
it in regard to some points, while of others it can only be said that 
their views have “ an unsettling tendency ’—if we may make use of a 
current phrase to denote an idea which is very palpable so far as we 
see it ourselves, though sometimes very intangible when we under- 
take to show it to others. This expression, since it has been used, 
may serve to introduce the discussion of an important question ; for 
it may be conceded that it is very hard to make a comparison 
between the “tendency” of a certain statement, and the teachings 
of the Confession of Faith. Yet, one should not take advantage of 
this difficulty: and though critics may have some excuse for not 
rating very highly a great deal of what is said by those who attack 
them, they should remember if they are Presbyterian ministers, that 
they are ministers first, even if they are literary men as well. Nor 
are we as clear as many seem to be that “tendency” can never be 
made a matter of judicial investigation. But we cannot deal fully 
with this question here. All that it is necessary to say about it will 
come before us in the comparison it is now proposed to make be- 
tween the Confession of Faith and some of the results of Penta- 
teuchal criticism. 
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This comparison cannot be made simply by placing the words 
of the Confession and the utterances of critical writers side by 
side. It is necessary first to understand what constitutes a 
contra-confessional opinion; and unless one has deliberately pon- 
dered this question, it is quite likely that he will not know how 
much real difficulty there may be in determining it. Thus, it must 
be admitted that to a great extent it is true that the logical conse- 
quences of confessional statements being no part of the Confession, 
aman may hold them or not without prejudice to his orthodoxy. 
And yet the Confession cannot be taken for its “face value” in 
such a sense as to imply that there is no such thing as inferential heresy. 
If, for example, a man should hold an opinion contradictory to the 
teaching of Christ, such an opinion would be anti-confessional by 
being inconsistent with the teaching of the Confession regarding our 
Lord’s authority ; but the inconsistency would be made apparent in- 
ferentially, and not as a direct contradiction of the Confession. It 
must also be admitted that great care should be taken when it is 
proposed to hold a man responsible for the logical consequences of 
his own views. A certain conception of the relation of God to the 
world may be logically related to Pantheism, but we may have no 
right to charge a man with Pantheism because he entertains this 
conception. Yet, here again, this must not be pressed to the extent 
of saying that a man must never be charged with the logical conse- 
quences of his own doctrine. For even though he. should earnestly 
disavow his belief in those consequences, they may be so obviously 
related to the belief avowed that it would be impossible to find any 
rational ground for separating them. Ifa man should say that the 
Bible teaches error, it would be of no avail for him to avow his belief 
in plenary inspiration, since the two ideas are palpably inconsistent. 
There may be, therefore, different degrees of contra-confessional 
belief. An utterance may be a direct traverse of the words of the 
Confession or it may be simply inconsistent with confessional teach- 
ing. This may be illustrated by the doctrine of Inspiration. The 
Confession of Faith teaches that all the books of the Canon are in- 
spired; that God having madea revelation has been “ pleased to com- 
mit the same wholly unto writing,” and that we have a full persuasion 
and assurance of the “ infallible truth and divine authority thereof.” 
It is not held that we know how God’s agency stands related to 
human agency in the production of an inspired writing. It is not 
denied that what is a revelation in the sense that it is God’s message 
to man may also be Literature in the sense that it had a human gen- 
esis as well. But it is held that whatever influence was exerted on 
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the writers of Scripture, and however different that influence may 
have been in different cases, inspiration can be, and is, predicated of 
the writings, and that by being inspired writings they are infallible. 
Any opinion inconsistent with the inerrancy of Scripture (meaning 
by Scripture the autograph copies of Scripture) is contra-confessional. 
For it is obvious that a man may as well deny Inspiration as deny 
the results secured by Inspiration, or make statements inconsistent 
with these results. It is not always easy to say whether statements 
possess this character, for regard must always be had for the literary 
form of the writing, and we must be sure before we make the charge 
of contra-confessional teaching, that we have properly interpreted 
the passage which constitutes the basis of the allegation. We must 
distinguish between poetry and prose; we must not force literalistic 
meanings upon metaphors or mistake dramatic statements for history ; 
nor must Inspiration ever be held responsible for wrong exegesis. 
Hence the generally accepted interpretation of the “ days” of Genesis 
does not conflict with the Confession’s doctrine of Inspiration. Yet, if 
one should affirm that the story of Samson is a myth, we should not 
hesitate to say that such a view would be incompatible with Inspira- 
tion; and, speaking generally, we should say that any sober histori- 
cal statement professing to relate fact must be factually true, or it 
cannot be inspired. It is clear, then, that all alleged departures from 
confessional teaching on the subject of Inspiration are not equally 
obvious. Thus, a man may simply contradict the Confession by say- 
ing, “ The Scriptures are not inspired,” or he may utter what is incon- 
sistent with Inspiration and say, ‘The Scriptures teach error.” Or, 
he may say, “ The world was not made in six days of twenty-four 
hours each”; and on the assumption that the days of Genesis are 
days of twenty-four hours, it may be alleged that he believes that 
the Scriptures teach error, and therefore does not believe in their in- 
spiration. Or, he may say, “ The Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses.”; and on the assumption that the words “of which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood” can refer only to some- 
thing that Moses wrote, and on the further assumption that the writ- 
ing thus referred to is the whole Pentateuch, it might be alleged that 
to affirm the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch involves the 
imputation of error to the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and 
consequently a denial of the Confession’s doctrine of Inspiration. It 
is perfectly clear, however, that the assumptions just referred to serve 
to invalidate the inferences that depend upon them; and it is just 
as clear that in cases similar to those just mentioned there may be 
more or less room for differences of opinion respecting the import 
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of particular passages of Scripture, and, consequently, that an alleged 
departure from confessional teaching where it is not expressed in the 
terms of direct contradiction of the Confession, or in terms that are 
necessarily inconsistent with it, may be a matter of greater or less 
probability. This probability may be so great, it may concern such 
vital questions, it may be expressed in so many specific forms, as to 
support the charge of heresy. An opinion, moreover, may seem to 
involve a contradiction of confessional doctrine, in the terms of such 
decided probability, that it may safely be pronounced unsettling or 
perilous, and the inculcation of it may be forbidden, though it might 
be improper to impute to the party holding it, the conclusions to 
which it seems to point. Ifa man affirm his belief in the infallibility 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, this should not be challenged with- 
out the strongest reasons; yet it may easily happen that sentiments 
which in his case do not involve heretical results, may in the minds 
of most people inevitably involve. these results. Hence a prop- 
er regard for the rights of the individual on the one hand, and the 
purity of the Church on the other, may sometimes require that an 
opinion be condemned, even though no charge of heresy can be sus- 
tained against the individual who entertains it. In a large number 
of cases, however, it will be found that alleged incompatibility be- 
tween certain interpretations of Scripture and confessional teaching 
regarding Inspiration are only apparent, and on this account any 
form of ecclesiastical action whereby a case of contra-confessional 
opinion is decided, by deciding prematurely and without sufficient 
consideration a question of exegesis where different views are, to say 
the least, possible, is greatly to be deprecated. 

Remembering the distinctions that have been made in regard 
to the different forms of contra-confessionalism, let us compare with 
the Confession of Faith the opinions of certain evangelical writers 
which have been presented or criticised in this REVIEW. Dr. Green 
has defended the traditional belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
By others this belief is either denied or accepted subject to certain 
modifications. It is very important at the outset to make a sharp 
distinction between the post-Mosaic origin of Pentateuchal institu- 
tions, and the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch itself. The 
first position involves the second, but the second by no means im- 
plies the first, and there is danger of doing injustice to those who 
hold the latter view by a failure to keep this distinction steadily in 
mind. We propose to deal with these two questions separately. 
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IS BELIEF IN. THE POST—MOSAIC ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH SACRIFI- 
CIAL SYSTEM CONTRA-CONFESSIONAL ? 


This question should be answered without hesitation in the affirma- 
tive. 

1. First, because it is opposed to the teaching of the Confession 
respecting the covenant of grace. And that this may be seen let 
us quote the words of the Confession that are supposed to be im- 
pugned: 


‘* Man by his fall having made himself incapable of life by that covenant the Lord 
was pleased to make a second, commonly cailed the covenant of grace”’(c. vii. § 3). . 
‘* This covenant was differently administered in the time of the law and the time of the 
gospel ; under the law it was administered by promises, prophecies, sacrifices, circum- 
cision, the paschal lamb and other types and ordinances delivered to the people of the 
Jews, all fore-signifying Christ to come, which were for that time sufficient and effica- 
cious, through the operation of the Spirit, to instruct and build up the elect in faith in 
the promised Messiah, by whom they had full remission of sins and eternal salvation ” 
(c. vii. § 5)... . “ Although the work of redemption was not actually wrought by 
Christ till after his incarnation, yet the virtue, efficacy and benefits thereof were com- 
municated unto the elect in all ages successively from the beginning of the world in 
and by those promises, types and sacrifices wherein he was revealed and signified to be 
the seed of the woman which should bruise the serpent’s head and the Lamb slain from 
the beginning of the world, being yesterday and to-day the same and forever” (c. 
“‘The justification of believers under the Old Testament was in all 
these respects one and the same with the justification of believers under the New 
Testament” (c. xi. § 6). 


The account of the Jewish sacrifices presented by Dr. Robertson 
Smith in his Old Testament in the Fewish Church is very different: 
from that given above. Prior to the exile, he says, sacrifices were 
not commanded. He affirms that “through the whole period from 
the Judges to Ezekiel the law in its finished state and fundamental 
theories was never the rule of Israel’s worship.” The prophets are 
represented as teaching that Jehovah “has not enjoined sacrifice.” 
He contradicts the traditional theory by saying that “the theology 
of the prophets before Ezekiel has no place for the system of priestly 
sacrifice and ritual.” Sacrifice existed, it is true, before the exile, 
but it formed “part of natural religion which other nations share 
with Israel.” In fact, it formed part of the “popular religion” 
where “the people hoped to influence Jehovah’s disposition toward 
them by gifts and sacrifices, by outward tokens of penitence.” The 
passover might seem to be an exception to this rule, for its Mosaic 
origin is not denied, but it was a national feast, resting on a “ historical 
basis” and possessing also an “ agricultural significance.” Dr. Smith 
gives no intimation that it had any sacrificial significance. He hints 
broadly in the opposite direction. Prior then to the exile forgiveness 
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of sin through sacrifice was unknown. When the Jews disobeyed 
God they were punished; when they repented they were forgiven. 
There was no atonement. “The law of forgiveness works directly 
and without any ritual sacrament.” From the beginning of the 
world, then, down to the exile, the covenant of grace was not by 
sacrifices and the paschal lamb, as the Confession teaches. Any cor- 
respondence between the teaching of the Confession and the facts of 
the Old Testament concerning sacrifice must be looked for, if we are 
to trust Robertson Smith, after the time of Ezra. But why shoulda 
sacrificial system be commanded then? Was it to typify forgiveness 
through the blood of a greater sacrifice? Was it to mediate the 
blessings of the covenant of grace? No; it was simply an expedi- 
ent to secure the separation of the Jews from the surrounding 
heathen. “It served only to direct the religious attitude of the 
people, to prevent them from turning aside into devious paths and 
looking for God’s help in ways that might tempt them to forget His 
spiritual nature and fall back into heathenism The sponta- 
neous unregulated character of the old service gave room for the in- 
troduction of heathen abominations. The new service shall be reduced 
to a divine rule, leaving no door for what is unholy.” And this in- 
deed is all that could be said. For, if Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
David and the people of God generally were saved without 
sacrifice, it would be hard to see why sacrifice should be necessary 
to salvation in the time of Ezra. Salvation without atonement be- 
fore Ezra is apt to carry with it salvation without atonement after 
Ezra. And though Dr. Smith may say that the post-exilic sacrifices 
were divinely appointed there is nothing in his pages to show that 
they were expiatory, but much to imply that they were not. Dr. 
Smith admits that the Levitical system introduced by Ezra presented 
a lower type of religion than the non-sacrificial system of the 
prophets, and it might have occurred to him to ask why, after the 
exile, God borrowed a leaf from the prayer-book of the popular re- 
ligion, seeing He had aforetime denounced that religion by the 
mouth of all His holy prophets? How is this retrograde movement 
explained ? Why condemn sacrifice in one age and in the next insist 
upon punctilious attention to a sacrificial ritual? And how does it 
happen, moreover, that the lower Levitical system rather than the 
higher prophetic teaching has been chosen by the apostles for the 
purpose of expounding the mission of our Lord? Dr. Smith has 
not answered these questions though they are important, and it seems 
to us that he might have postponed some of his researches in histori- 
cal jurisprudence rather than leave such /acun@ in his argument. We 
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do not say that Dr. Smith holds Socinian views regarding our Lord’s 
atonement, but every one knows that a very close logical relation sub- 
sists between the sacrifices of the Old Economy and the sacrifice of 
Christ, and Socinian theologians will thank Dr. Smith for laboring 
so earnestly to show that the doctrine of satisfaction finds no sup- 
port in the Levitical institutions. If, however, Dr. Smith has not 
surrendered his belief in our Lord's satisfaction, he must hold that 
the Old Testament economy of grace was very different from that 
.of the New Testament, and in this way he stands squarely antagonis- 
tic to the Confession’s statement that the justification of believers 
was in all respects the same in both Testaments. 

2. To affirm the post-Mosaic origin of the Levitical system may 
also be fairly regarded as contrary to the teaching of the Confession 
regarding Inspiration. According to Dr. Robertson Smith the Deu- 
teronomic code (Deut. xii—xxvi.) is identical with “the book which 
Hilkiah, the priest, found in the house of the Lord” (2 Kings xxiii. 
24) in the reign of King Josiah. Dr. Smith is sure that this book 
was not a forgery perpetrated by the temple priests. This is proved 
by the provision made for the rural Levites in Deut. xviii., which Dr. 
Smith discerningly considers far too liberal to be due to metropolitan 
magnanimity. But if it was not a forgery, how did it happen to be 
so opportunely discovered? Dr. Smith may suppose that in exoner- 
ating the temple priests from the charge of forgery he has eliminated 
the element of fraud from his own theory. But we cannot sec that 
he has. For, according to that theory, there is a very remarkable 

coincidence between the reforms of Josiah’s reign and the discovery 
of a book which served as the legislative programme of these reforms. 
Nothing could be more seasonable than the discovery of a code 
that professed to speak in the name and with the authority of 
Moses. The operative significance of the code consisted in the 
weight that it would have as the law of Moses. Grant then that 
it was not a forgery committed by the priests. Somebody is re- 
sponsible for palming this Deuteronomic code upon the public 
as the work of Moses. Who committed the fraud? Dr. Robertson 
Smith says that “the authority that lay behind Deuteronomy was 
the power of the prophetic teaching.” Then we are to conclude 
that the prophets of that period sanctioned a proceeding by means of 
which a body of jurisprudence went into Jewish literature as the 
work of Moses which did not originate for a thousand years after 
Moses’ death, and which simply “ gathered up in practical form the 
results of the great movement ‘under Hezekiah and Isaiah and the 
new divine teaching then given to Israel.” Undoubtedly a book 
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that gathered up these results might very well ‘become the pro- 
gramme of Josiah’s reformation”; and under certain circumstances 
it might have been “ of no consequence to Josiah .... to know 
the exact date and authorship of the book.” But according to Dr. 
Smith this book was identical with our Deuteronomic code, and that 
code claims to have been delivered through Moses. Under these 
circumstances it was a matter of great importance to Josiah and it 
is a matter of great importance to us, to know whether it originated 
in the time of Moses, or not for a thousand years thereafter. Did 
Josiah use a pious fraud in prosecuting his reforms? Did prophetic 
authority aid and abet him in so doing? And, moreover, did God 
commit to writing as part of His infallibly inspired word'a body of 
jurisprudence which was composed in the reign of King Hezekiah, 
but which professes to have been delivered by Moses, and which is 
inseparably connected with a historical narrative that deals with the 
occupation of Canaan as an event still in the future? Dr. Smith 
may try to reconcile us to this belief by saying that the ideas enter- 
tained in early times respecting literary property were very different 
from those that we are accustomed to: but he has not yet ventured 
to maintain that the ideas of truth which God entertained then are at 
all different from those which He entertains at this moment; and un- 
til he does this we shall be obliged to say that his theory respecting 
the origin of the Deuteronomic code is incompatible with any doc- 
trine of Inspiration worthy of the name. 

Let us, however, turn to the New Testament, for the utterances 
there are plain and unequivocal. Whatever doubt there may be re- 
garding the bearing of the New Testament upon the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, there is no room for a reasonable doubt respecting the as- 
sertions of the inspired writers concerning the Mosaic legislation. 
Thus Jno.i.17: “ The law was given by Moses.” Heb. ix. 19: “ For 
when Moses had spoken every precept to all the people according to 
the law he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water and scarlet 
wool and hyssop and sprinkled both the book and all the people.” Heb. 
vii. 14: “ For it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Juda, of which 
tribe Moses spoke nothing concerning priesthood.” The context 
shows unmistakably that in the mind of the writer of this epistle the 
provisions respecting the “ Levitical priesthood ” came through Moses. 
On the supposition that the Levitical priesthood was developed after 
the exile, how are these references to be accounted for? When a part 
of the Pentateuch is quoted as proof that Moses wrote the whole Pen- 
tateuch it is replied that the portions quoted prove only that he 
wrote the parts ascribed to him. When laws are ascribed to Moses 
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it is said that he might have been the author of the laws without 
being the author of the books that contain the laws. But we are not 
seeking to prove just now that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. We affirm 
that the New Testament imputes to him the Pentateuchal Codes. 
How can those who believe that the Levitical institutions began with 
the reforms of Josiah or of Ezra explain the fact that the New 
Testament writers impute them to Moses? How can Inspiration 
make a mistake of a thousand years? How can we believe that the 
.writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews was under the infallible guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost after we discover that the entire analogy be- 
tween Christ and Aaron is founded upon an anachronism? How can 
Christ be a priest like Aaron if Aaron was nota priest? And how can 
Aaron be a priest unless he have somewhat to offer? And how 
could he have somewhat to offer if sacrifices were unknown, save as 
adjuncts of natural religion, until after the exile? And what is the 
value of a book whose whole dogmatic significance is destroyed with 
the discovery that the institutions whose origin it imputes to Moses 
were the outgrowth of a later development? And what value would 
Inspiration have after we had ascertained that it was employed 
to produce a worthless book? And, finally, who will hesitate when 
he is called to choose between an Inspiration that secures no good re- 
sult and no Inspiration at all ? 

3. The question under discussion must be answered affirmatively 
for yet another reason, and that is, the absolute incompatibility be- 
tween the teaching of the Confession respecting the authority of 
Christ and belief in the post-Mosaic origin of the Levitical- law. 
Jesus repeatedly speaks of Moses as the giver of the law, and He 
speaks so specifically in regard to this point that there can be no 
doubt that He meant the Levitical system. Thus: Jno. vii. 19, “ Did 
not Moses give you the law? Moses therefore gave you circum- 
cision” (not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers.) Mark i. 44: 
“See thou say nothing to any man; but go thy way, show thyself to 
the priest, and offer for thy cleansing those things which Moses com- 
manded ” (compare Lev. xiv. 2, 32). Matt. xix. 7: “ They say unto 
him, Why did Moses then command to give her a writing of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away? He saith unto them, Moses, because of 
the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was not so” (com. Deut. xxiv. 1). Those laws 
referred by our Saviour to Moses are to be found in the Deutero- 
nomic code which Dr. Robertson Smith assigns to the period between 
Hezekiah and Josiah, and the Levitical code which he put as late as the 
time of Ezra. Here, again, there can be no doubt as to our Saviour’s 
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meaning. He is not naming books which go by the name of Moses. 
He is not using the word ‘ Moses’ to describe a religious system. 
He is speaking of a well-known body of law as given by Moses. He 
names certain specified laws and says that Moses was the author of 
them. How, then, can we deny the Mosaic origin of the Deuteronomic 
and the Levitical codes without denying the authority of Christ ? 
We hold that this is impossible, and we understand Dr. Briggs to 
agree with us upon this point. He says: 

‘“*The New Testament proves the Aistorical character of the narrat'ves of the Penta- 
teuch, the fact that Moses was the great /awyiver and prophet, the fundamental position 
of the Mosaic legislation tothe Old Testament, and above all the divine authority of 
the Pentateuch ; and those who antagonize ¢/ese things come into collision with Jesus 
and the apostles.” 

Dr. Robertson Smith, however, finds himself under neo necessity 
to choose between the authority of Christ and the post-exilic origin 
of the Levitical code. He saves his orthodoxy by means of a ¢er- 
tzum quid which deserves notice as one of the curiosities of literature. 
Thanks to what must have been a hasty reading of Sir Henry Maine's 
Ancient Law, he has made the discovery that the Levitical code, 
though originating in the time of Ezra, was imputed to Moses by a 
“legal fiction.” Why our Lord should have sanctioned this legal 
fiction, he does not say. Nor does it seem strange to him that our 
Lord, who was so careful to remind the Jews that circumcision ante- 
dated the law of Moses, and that the law of divorce began with 
Moses and did not represent the divine ideal of marriage, should 
have so completely ignored the historic falsehood upon which popu- 
lar faith in the so-called Mosaic institutions was based. But Dr. 
Smith has misread Sir Henry Maine. For, according to this eminent 
jurist, unwritten custom represents the first stage of law. Following 
consuetudinary law comes the Code or body of written though not 
necessarily systematized law. After this the adaptation of the law 
to the changes in society proceeds according to three methods: 
Legal Fiction, Equity, and Legislation. A legal fiction is simply a 
device which affects to conceal that the law, though actually changed, 
has been changed. It thus mediates between the spirit of prescrip- 
tion and the necessity for change; and as Sheldon Amos remarks, 
by this means “the form of the old law continues to be maintained 
in procedure as a sort of tribute to the sentimental and unprogressive 
instincts of the bulk of the nation, while the wants of a nascent age 
‘are provided for through an artificial interpretation of that law.” But 
‘the case before us is something utterly different. It is not some new 
departure from the Code every now and then which by legal fiction 
is imputed to and read into the Code, as where the Responsa Pruden- 
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tum among the Romans were supposed to be based upon the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables. Here we have an entirely new code contain- 
ing an elaborate sacrificial ritual, and “the new laws of the Levitical 
code are presented as ordinances of Moses, though when they were 
first promulgated every one knew that they were not so.” And Dr. 
Smith presents us this as an illustration of legal fiction analogous to 
that which appears in the common law of England and the jus civile 
of Rome. Very appropriately it stands upon the last page of his 
book as marking the climax of absurdity; for it is as conceivable 
that the Statute of Frauds in the reign of Charles II. should have 
been referred by legal fiction to Magna Charta, as that a body of 
laws which Ezra introduced should have been referred by legal fiction 
to Moses. We concede to Dr. Smith the personal benefit of his own 
apologetic, untenable logically as his position undoubtedly is; but 
no Church that is jealous of the honor of Christ can afford to tolerate 


the inculcation of the doctrine that the Levitical sacrifices are post- 
exilic. 


IS BELIEF IN THE NON-MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH 
CONTRA-—CONFESSIONAL ? 


We are obliged to answer this question in the affirmative for 


reasons that will presently appear. At the same time it should 
be kept in mind that there are some very important considerations 
bearing upon the interpretation of this question and consequently 
upon the answer that has just been given. 

1. A great deal depends upon what is meant by affirming that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. Do we mean that Moses 
was the sole author of the whole of each of the five books that go 
by his name? or do we mean that Moses stood in such a relation to 
these books that we can without any impropriety speak of them as 
his writings and refer to him as their author? These questions are 
not exactly the same ; and it is in the latter sense that we have given 
an affirmative answer to the question just propounded. 

2. We must distinguish yet further between two very different 
ideas. It is one thing to say that all fair dealing with recognized 
canons of interpretation establishes the conclusion that in all proba- 
bility Moses was virtually the author of the entire Pentateuch; and 
another thing to say that Moses is declared by Christ and His apostles 
to be the author of the entire Pentateuch in such terms that to ques- 
tion the statement that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch is to con- 
tradict Christ and His apostles. The former position may be main- 
tained; the latter cannot be. 
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3. It must be remembered that there is room for great divergence 
of opinion among those who dissent from the traditional belief that 
Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch. This has been abundantly il- 
lustrated in the series of articles under discussion. Thus all who 
deny the Mosaic origin of the Codes in Exodus, Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus deny of course the Mosaic authorship of these books. Dr. 
Robertson Smith belongs to this class. Prof. H. P. Smith’s position 
is not defined. He urges some strong objections to Wellhausen’s 
theory that Ezra was the author of the priest-code and that the 
tabernacle was “the shadow of Solomon’s temple cast upon the 
background of the Mosaic age by the imagination of later times.” 
Moreover, he energetically repudiates the naturalism which is the 
foundation of Wellhausen’s theory. But he does not affirm (though 
he does not deny) that the three codes came through Moses, and he 
has left room for the surmise that he may not regard them as Mosaic 
by a criticism of Dr. Green’s article, in which he says “that while his 
argument sufficiently establishes a very early Mosaic tradition it does 
not seem to us to prove that any large portion of that tradition was 
fixed in a written form before the time of the monarchy.” He 
accepts the results of Pentateuch-analysis and holds therefore to a 
plurality of Pentateuchal authorship. Dr. Briggs teaches unequivo- 
cally that the Pentateuch gives us three codes of Mosaic legislation, “a 
judicial code, a people’s code, and a priest code.” His position, there- 
fore, is in literal accord with the statement that the Law came by 
Moses. But holding as he does that the Pentateuch is a fourfold 
narrative he cannot hold the Mosaic authorship of the entire Penta- 
teuch in any literal sense. It should be observed, however, that it is 
not claimed that there is anything in the style of the Pentateuch to 
militate against the idea that the four writings supposed by Dr. Briggs 
to compose it were produced in the time of Moses. Thus Dr. Briggs 
says: 

‘* The interrelation of the four writings and their combination by a redactor is inde- 
pendent in itself of any theory or theories as to the order or the ¢ime of their genesis. 
There is nothing in this variation of documents as such to require that they should be 
successive and separated by wide intervals or that would prevent their being very 
nearly contemporaneous. There is nothing in this distinction of documents as such 
that forces us to abandon the Mosaic age as to the time of their origin.” 3 

Dr. Curtiss maintains that the three codes are Mosaic, and that 
Moses is virtually responsible for the entire Pentateuch, though not 
the author of all of it. He says: 


‘‘ There seems to be no reason why we should deny that at least those parts of the 
Pentateuch were written by Moses which are assigned to him; and that other parts 
may have been penned under his direction or sufficieatly soon after his death to assure 
their essential truthfulness as history.” 
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4. Returning, then, to the question respecting the attitude of the 
Confession to the problem under discussion, it should be observed 
that the Confession nowhere states that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
or any part of it. It should be noted also that none of the doctrines 
of the Confession are affected in any way by the question respecting 
the authorship of the five books of Moses, unless it be the doctrine 
of Inspiration or that of our Lord’s authority. The question, then, 
reduces itself to the inquiry whether the inerrancy of Scripture and 
the supreme authority of Christ are involved in the denial of the 

‘Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. And here, let it be observed, 
our attitude to the evidence is not the same as when we are ask- 
ing the question, What is the fair conclusion respecting the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, indicated by the words of our Lord and the 
New Testament writers? For although when we are asking, What 
do the words of Christ teach respecting the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch? it is not enough to show what they may mean, and it is quite 
proper to expose the fallacies of those writers who propound a pos- 
sible meaning as the true meaning: the case is very different when 
the object is to show that to put a particular meaning upon the 
words of Christ is to contradict Christ. When the allegation is that 
one has come into collision with Christ and His apostles, it is a suffi- 
cient reply to that charge to say that the words of Christ will bear 
the meaning that was put upon them. And though the probability 
be but slight that such is the true meaning, the burden of proof lies 
fairly upon the party making the charge of contradiction to show 
that such a meaning is unreasonable. This distinction is of great 
importance in a discussion of this nature. 

Let us ask then whether the Pentateuch itself claims throughout to 
have been written by Moses. This is the inference we ‘should nat- 
urally draw from Deut. xxxi.9. And so Hengstenberg, Keil, and others 
interpret it. But it would-not be fair to insist on this interpretation 
in such strong terms as to bring those who do not accept this inter- 
pretation into collision with the doctrine of Inspiration. In five 
instances portions of the Pentateuch are said to have been written 
by Moses. The Mosaic authorship of these portions could not be 
denied without contradicting the doctrine of the Confession regard- 
ing Inspiration, and the Mosaic authorship of these portions may 
constitute a strong argument for the Mosaic authorship of the rest, 
but it does not, of itself, shut us up to this belief. Again, do the 
writers of the New Testament and particularly does Jesus declare 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch? We must answer this question 
in the affirmative, even though we admit that the words of Christ 
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and His apostles do not shut us up to the choice between a rejection 
of their authority and the avowal that Moses wrote the whole of the 
Pentateuch. Thus we read Acts xv. 21: ‘“ Moses hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath 
day.” And our Saviour said, John v. 47: “If ye had believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my words?” There can be no 
room for doubt that a body of literature substantially identical with 
our Pentateuch was known and named by Christ and His apostles as 
the writings of Moses. We believe that a fair examination of all the 
facts will lead to the vindication of the traditional belief in the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch. Norcan men accept the 
authority of Christ as final and reach any other conclusion, if they 
allow themselves to be guided by the logical implications of our 
Saviour’s words. If, however, it were held that the words of Christ and 
of the New Testament writers are sufficiently accounted for by sup- 
posing that a fourfold document was composed under the direction 
of Moses, parts of it being written by Moses himself; or that Mosaic 
writings were the basis of our present Pentateuch, we should be 
obliged to admit that though this view may fall very far short of the 
truth, it nevertheless cannot be held to be inconsistent with the 
teachings of the Confession of Faith. 


Ill. 


Admitting now that it is more important to believe that Moses 
gave the Law than that he wrote the Pentateuch, and admitting, 
moreover, that the denial that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch is 
not contra-confessiona!, it appears that we are nevertheless required, 
by all fair interpretation of the words of Christ and the writers of 
the New Testament, to believe that Moses was in some sense the 
author of the books that go by his name. That being the case, the 
authorship of the Pentateuch ceases to be merely a literary question 
and becomes invested with important dogmatic significance. In 
looking at this question from a dogmatic point of view, we do not 
choose to assume the inspiration of the Scriptures, and on this ground 
close the discussion without facing the objections that have been 
urged to the traditional belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Neglecting minor considerations, as the alleged anachronisms involved 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31, Deut. ii. 12, and Deut. i. 1, it is safe to say that 
the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is contended for on 
three principal grounds: (1) Certain naturalistic postulates ; (2) The 
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alleged post-Mosaic origin of two of the Pentateuchal codes; (3) The 
alleged composite character of the Pentateuch itself. Let us con- 
sider these arguments in the order named. 


NATURALISTIC POSTULATES. 


It would be very hard, if it would not be impossible, for a student 
not to be influenced in this discussion by his theory of the universe. 
When, therefore, men deny the personality of God, or, being theists, 
nevertheless believe that all religious belief is the outcome of a proc- 
ess of development, they cannot help construing the history of Israel 
in the light of these naturalistic presuppositions. Accordingly, when 
they find Moses represented as inculcating a lofty type of religious 
belief, as the centre of a great miraculous dispensation, as the giver 
of a complex system of Law which was destined to remain without 
improvement or material change through the entire life of the Jewish 
nation, the historicity of the Pentateuch is denied by them at the 
start. For men like Kuenen, then, to reconstruct Jewish history so as 
to harmonize it with their theory of the universe becomes a perfectly 
intelligible thing. Their postulates of course are absurd; but con- 
ceding their theory of the universe to be true, they have no choice. 
And having interpreted the Jewish law according to the canons of 
naturalistic criticism, they do not stop half-way, but give usa natural- 
istic Christianity as a sequel to naturalistic Judaism. In this way 
their work assumes the form of unity and coherence although the sys- 
tem throughout illustrates the domination of theory over fact, of fore- 
gone conclusion over historical testimony. When, however, a critic 
repudiates naturalism and works without the momentum and inspira- 
tion of a great presupposition like this, and yet wishes to take ad- 
vantage of the results reached through this hypothesis, he labors un- 
der great disadvantages. It might be greatly to the credit of the 
critics who belong to this class that they do not depend upon these 
postulates of naturalism, but that their conclusions are based upon an 
inductive investigation of the fact. And certainly this would be the 
case if the facts warranted their conclusions or they were ready to be 
governed altogether in their conclusions by the facts that have been 
subjected to scrutiny. But when evangelical critics confine themselves 
to the Old Testament facts without any naturalistic bias, they will 
find that though a post-Mosaic authorship of the law were a plausible 
explanation, a Mosaic authorship is also a plausible explanation; and 
that being the case why should they say that the law was post-Mosaic ? 
Or if the facts show that the priest-code of Leviticus could not have 
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existed until after the exile, they also show that it might have been 
developed in the ordinary course of events about that time. Why, 
then, do they not hold that it was due to natural causes? Because, 
at this point in the argument they cease to be inductive and seek in- 
formation from the lips of Christ, so that they reject supernaturalism 
at the first only to accept it at a later stage. But if men can accept 
the supernaturalism involved in accepting the authority of Christ, 
there should be nothing to hinder their accepting the supernatural- 
ism involved in believing that the Jewish nation started out with a 
complete system of divinely revealed jurisprudence; and least of all 
should this be difficult when, having accepted Christ’s authority, they 
have His authority for saying that Moses gave the law. We do not 
say that the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch might not possibly 
be rejected on grounds that are purely literary and historical; but it 
should be kept in mind that when one has abandoned the naturalistic 
postulates he has abandoned one of the strongest reasons for rejecting 
the traditional view. And the critic cannot be allowed to occupy the 
double position, of first repudiating naturalism and then using an @ 
priori argument that naturalism suggests. This is the position occu- 
pied by Dr. Robertson Smith. In his first lecture, in the book al- 
ready referred to, he says: “If you find me calling in a rationalistic 
principle, if you can show at any step in my argument that I assume 
the impossibility of the supernatural, or reject plain facts in the in- 
terest of rationalistic theories, I will frankly confess that I am in the 
wrong.” Yet further on, he says: 

‘*On the traditional view three successive bodies of law were given to Israel within 
forty years. Within that short time many ordinances were modified and the whole law 
of Sinai recast on the plains of Moab. But from the days of Moses there was no 
change. With his death the Israelites entered on a new career, which transformed the 
nomads of Goshen into the civilized inhabitants of vineyard land and cities in Canaan. 
But the divine laws given them beyond Jordan were to remain unmodified through all 


the long centuries of development in Canaan, an absolute and immutable code. I say, 
with all reverence, that this is impossible.” 


Dr. Smith is not assuming here the impossibility of miracles, but 
he is using an argument that has no force without that assumption. 
Here, therefore, as is so often the case with those who deny the tra- 
ditional view, all that he gains in orthodoxy is so much subtracted 
from his consistency. 


ARE THE PENTATEUCHAL CODES POST-MOSAIC? 


With the giving up of naturalism, the critic who denies the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch gives up one of the three great argu- 
ments in support of his position, though we do not say that he gives 
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up one-third of his case. The second great reason relied on to prove 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch is the allegation that the 
Deuteronomic and Levitical codes came into existence at a late 
period in Israel’s history. In support of this position several histori- 
cal facts are alleged, the most important of which may be grouped 
under the following heads: (1) Variations in the Codes; (2) Wit- 
ness of History ; (3) Ezekiel’s programme. Before dealing specifically 
with these facts and the conclusions based upon them, let us notice 
the different positions that it is possible to take respecting them. The 
facts may be admitted and the conclusions admitted. This is Dr. 
Robertson Smith’s position. Or both facts and conclusions may be 
denied. This is Dr. Green’s position. Or the facts may be admitted 
and the conclusions denied. This is Dr. Briggs’s position. 

Turning now to the allegations of fact grouped under the three 
heads just mentioned, it is evident that they do not stand on the 
same level, and that they must not be treated as so many separate 
proofs of the post-Mosaic origin of the Levitical code. In order that 
they may be properly estimated, it is necessary to know how they 
stand related to one another in the critics’ argument. In the first 
place, certain alleged variations in the codes constitute the basis of 
the hypothesis that in their genesis they were separated from each 
other by long intervals. These variations are: plurality of altars in 
Exodus as opposed toa central altar in Deuteronomy; undifferentiated 
functions of priests and Levites in Deuteronomy in contrast with the 
sharp antithesis between the two orders in Leviticus and Numbers; 
a small number of ceremonial requirements in Exodus, followed by a 
more developed ritual in Deuteronomy, and by one still more elabo- 
rate in Leviticus. To account for these variations, it is said that we 
must allow a long period of*time. Again, it is said that if we com- 
pare the codes with the actual history of Israel, we shall find that the 
latter reveals just such a state of things as the hypothesis implies: 
entire ignorance or unrebuked violation of the Levitical system up 
to the time of the exile and of the Deuteronomic code prior to the 
reign of Hezekiah. In the third place, it is alleged that in Ezekiel’s 
programme we can watch the actual process of development and see 
in the degradation of the Levites how the Deuteronomic Torah pass- 
ed into the Torah of Leviticus. So that we have first the variations 
in the codes that give rise to the hypothesis; then the witness of 
subsequent history in support of the hypothesis; and finally, the veri- 
fication of the hypothesis by the discovery of the “ missing link” in 
the 44th chapter of Ezekiel. It must be admitted that this has the 
appearance of being a very plausible theory. If we were to reason 
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inductively on the basis of these facts alone and without regard to 
the words of Christ, we should say that if we admit the facts we can- 
not help admitting the theory. Therefore, the boldest and best way 
to defend the Mosaic authorship of the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
codes is to challenge the facts in support of the contrary hypothesis. 
This is the method adopted by Dr. Green; and he has maintained 
his position, we feel bound to say after repeated perusal and most 
patient study of his article, with an array of fact and argument abso- 
lutely overwhelming. 

It is alleged, and Dr. Briggs supports the allegation, that in Exodus 
xx. 24, a plurality of altars is contemplated, whereas in Deut. xii. 
provision is made for a central altar. Dr. Briggs writes the words “ in 
all places ” of the first passage in italics, as though the idea of a simul- 
taneous plurality of altars were necessarily implied in the original. 
Dr. Green, on the other hand, says that this translation “does not 
accurately represent the Hebrew,” and goes on to show that the 
plurality referred to in the passage is a plurality of succession and 
not a plurality of co-existence: a very natural thing, considering the 
fact that Israel was on the march when this law was given. Such 
a plurality of altars is surely not incompatible with the provision for 
a central altar in Deut. xii., made when the Jews were on the eve of 
entering Canaan, and having reference to their settled abode in the . 
land of promise. . 

It is said, moreover, that the distinction between the priests and 
the Levites, which is so sharply made in Leviticus-Numbers is not 
recognized at all in Deuteronomy. Priests and Levites are supposed 
to be dealt with in Deuteronomy as interchangeable terms, and this 
not only on the ground of the oft-recurring phrase, “the priests the 
Levites,” but also because the Levites# were said “to stand before 
the Lord.” We do not agree with Dr. Briggs when he says that “ the 
effort to show a distinction between the priests and Levites in the 
Deuteronomic code must be regarded as a failure.” Any one who 
will read Dr. Curtiss’ Levitical Priests or Dr. Green’s Moses and the 
Prophets, with his English Bible in his hand, can satisfy himself 
on this point. It has been shown that “ standing before the Lord” 
was not a function of the priests exclusively ; that “the priests the 
Levites,” meaning the Levitical priests, was a very natural mode of 
designating the priests in a book written some time after the institu- 
tion of the priesthood, and contemplating the priesthood in general, 
rather than Aaron and his sons in particular; and that in Deut. 
xviii. 1, the Levites are distinguished from the priests, otherwise 
there is tautology in the expression “the priests the Levites and all 
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the tribe of Levi.” Again, it is said that in Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
and Leviticus, respectively, the feasts, sacrifices, and purifications are 
presented with increasing number and with growing minuteness of 
ceremonial detail. But this may be granted without conceding that 
it is any reason for separating by along interval Deuteronomy from 
Exodus, or Leviticus from Deuteronomy, and making Leviticus the 
last in the series. For upon the supposition that Deuteronomy was 
written last ; that it was intended to be the “ people’s book”; that it 
took for granted, without reiteration, the more minute provisions in 
Leviticus: all the difference between Deuteronomy and the middle 
books of the Pentateuch can be accounted for. 

It is fair, then, to say that there is not such variation in the three 
Pentateuchal codes as to warrant an hypothesis respecting the genesis 
of two of them which is so plainly in conflict with the historical con- 
text. It is, moreover, just as correct to say that the alleged discrep- 
ancy between the two codes referred to and the history of the Jewish 
people does not sustain and certainly does not demand the post- 
Mosaic hypothesis under consideration. Indeed we are unable to 
see that any such discrepancy exists, though Dr. Briggs says it 
“must be admitted by every candid investigator of Scripture.” As 
illustrating this discrepancy we are told that during the time of the 
Judges, and even in the days of Samuel, local sanctuaries abounded, 
and that, contrary to the Deuteronomic law, sacrifices were offered by 
laymen. In answer to this, however, it has been very satisfactorily 
said that the so-called violations of the Deuteronomic code were ex- 
ceptional, and in all recorded instances prior to the defeat at Ebenezer 
were associated with special manifestations of Jehovah’s presence ; 
and furthermore, that throughout the period referred to, or rather until 
the Ark was taken by the Philistines, the house of God was at Shiloh, 
and the Aaronic priesthood performed their functions there and there 
only. After the desertion of Shiloh by Jehovah there was “no 
place which God had chosen to put his name there,” and before the 
building of the temple “the people sacrificed in high places because 
there was no house built unto the name of the Lord until those days” 
—1 Kings iii.2. These “high places” in time became associated with 
idolatrous worship; and when pious kings undertook a reform in re- 
ligion they were only partially successful, so that while the idols were 
destroyed the high places were not taken away. This too is one of 
the discrepancies referred to above. But it only proves that a good 
king may be unable to realize a coveted ideal, or that the ideal of a 
good king in an idolatrous community may not be very exalted. 
Nor do the utterances of the early prophets regarding sacrifices give 
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any color to the idea that the Levitical code was post-exilic. Isaiah 
does, indeed, represent God as saying, “My soul hateth your new 
moons and your feasts, they are a burden to me”; but any one who 
has not a theory to maintain can see that this language is only a 
natural and vehement protest against an externalism that had taken 
the place of vital piety. And in the same spirit Amos,asks the 
question: “ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?” but Dr. Smith has no 
right to say that this “ proves God’s indifference to ritual,” and Dr. 
Briggs is taking too much for granted when he supplies a plain 
prosaic negative as the answer to this question. Micah teaches that 
thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil are a poor sub- 
stitute for an elevated ethical nature that shows itself in doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with God. But it betrays a great 
lack of spiritual as well as literary perception when these passages 
are made to yield the dogmatic statement that “ Jehovah has not 
enjoined sacrifice.” These are the passages, however, with which Dr. 
Robertson Smith opposes the belief of the Church, and on the ground 
of which he says: “It is impossible to give a flatter contradiction to 
the traditional theory that the Levitical system was enacted in the 
wilderness.”. In further illustration of the discrepancy between the 
laws of Deuteronomy and Leviticus and the history of Israel prior 
to the exile, it is common for the critics to speak of the silence of 
Scripture regarding certain features of the Levitical law. Thus we 
are reminded by Dr. Briggs that in the time of Samuel the only sac 
rifices mentioned are burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, though he 
admits that the priest-code must have been known since the Urim 
and Thummim were consulted ; that in the organization of the temple 
services the Levitica! purifications are not mentioned, although that 
organization “ points back to the simpler Mosaic legislation of which 
it is an elaboration”; that the sin-offering is not found “in the pre- 
exilic prophets, or in the entire Psalter save Ps. xl., or in the ethical 
writings ’; and finally, that there is no allusion to the day of atone- 
ment. Dr. Briggs holds that notwithstanding these silences, there is 
clear proof in the facts just referred to that the Levitical code was 
in existence. But though there were no such positive proof, the 
absence of it could not be called a “discrepancy.” For as Dr. 
Briggs very justly observes: ‘‘ To an evangelical man transgression and 
silence do not prove the non-cxistence of the code.” Dr. Briggs 
seems to think, however, that transgression and silence prove “a 
general neglect and ignorance of it”; and it is with reference to this 
that the traditional belief must, in his opinion, undergo some modifi- 
cation. 
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We come now to that part of the discussion which deals with the 
verification of the hypothesis under notice. _The 44th chapter of 
Ezekiel bears in a very important way upon this hypothesis. For, 
granting the variations in the codes, it might be said that these vari- 
ations do not prove that they are not contemporaneous; and grant- 
ing that Scripture were silent respecting some of the more important 
provisions in at least one of them, it might still be said that the argu- 
ment ¢ st/entio, always unsafe, is in the present instance reduced to 
zero, by the positive averments of the Pentateuch. But if it were to 
‘be proved that during the exile, a law came into existence which 
gave every indication of being based upon that of Deuteronomy, as- 
signing a reason for one of the chief points of difference between the 
Deuteronomic and Levitical codes, and seeming to be the bridge be- 
tween the two: this fact would deservedly have great weight. It 
would not only constitute an argument in itself, but it would serve to re- 
suscitate the other arguments just referred to, and it might be necessary 
to inquire whether all these considerations taken together do not give 
strong support to the post-exilic hypothesis, even though taken sepa- 
rately they may not have much force. We should be very slow, 
therefore, to agree with Dr. Briggs in saying that “the intermediate 
position of the code of Ezekiel between the Deuteronomic code and 
the priest-code seems to be proved.” We do not believe that this 
intermediate position has been proved, though if proof is to be found 
anywhere it is in the so-called degradation of the Levites. But the 
degradation of the Levites, as this is understood by the critics, can 
be proved only by assuming that in the expression “the priests the 
Levites,” we are to understand that the relation of these terms is 
one of identity instead of inclusion in aclass. That a class called 
Levites were degraded so that they would no more appear before God 
“to do the office of a priest,” is perfectly clear. If all Levites were 
priests, then in the degradation of the Levites we may have the origin 
of these two orders. But this is the point to be proved, and this chapter 
cannot help the hypothesis it is supposed to verify without begging the 
question at the start. All priests were Levites, and might be called 
Levites. But all Levites were not priests, as we learn outside of Lea 
viticus in 1 Kings viii. 4. Those Levites who were degraded so that 
they could no more “do the office of a priest’ were priests. And 
the statement in Ezekiel must be understood to mean that : because 
the priests of Zadok’s line had been faithful to God, they alone should 
appear before God in the priest’s office; and because other priests— 
the priests, that is to say, of Abiathar’s line—had been unfaithful and 
had compromised themselves by idolatry, they were degraded and sent 
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) 
back to the ranks and made to do the subordinate work appainted 
unto the Levites. But in no event can Ezekiel’s Torah be assigned 
a place between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, for, as Dr. Greén has 
shown, it contemplates a division of labor among the Levites, that 
the priest-code says nothing about; and in its limiting the priesthood 
to the family of Zadok, it represents a stage of differentiation more 
advanced than that of Leviticus, where the priesthood is allowed 
the wider area of the family of Aaron. If, therefore, we are to deter- 
mine the relative ages of Ezekiel’s Torah and the priest-code by the 
philosophy of evolution, we must conclude that the prophet’s forty- 
fourth chapter presupposes the prior existence of Leviticus. 

We are able now to understand the relations which critics of dif- 
ferent schools must sustain to this hypothesis. Naturalistic critics 
are obliged to interpret Jewish history so as to support the theory 
that the Levitical system was a gradual growth. History must be 
made to support their theory or the theory must be sacrificed. Critics 
who have no antecedent bias, who interpret the Jewish sacrificial 
system on the basis of facts furnished by the Old Testament, have 
no good reason for adopting this hypothesis. For granting that 
some facts seem to favor it, others as decidedly oppose it; and 
nothing has been offered in evidence to set aside the presumptions 
founded on the plain narrative of the Pentateuch. Christian critics, 
on the other hand, are bound by every consideration to disavow the 
hypothesis. The priest-code is woven into the historical context of 
Leviticus. It would be as hard to separate it from that context as 
it would have been to take the figure of Minerva out of the shield 
of Achilles. If Moses did not give the law of Leviticus, then the 
narrative in Leviticus is not true; and if it be not true, it cannot be 
inspired ; for Dr. Robertson Smith has said that all sound apologetic 
admits that “the proof that a book is credible must precede belief 
that it is inspired.” And that is not all: our Saviour referred the 
law of Deuteronomy and Leviticus to Moses; the New Testament 
writers say that Moses gave the law; the entire epistle to the 
Hebrews proceeds upon this assumption. How is it possible to 
believe that Christ is Divine and that the New Testament is inspired, 
and at the same time believe that the Levitical law originated after 
the exile? This is a hard question. It is a question which no 
amount of Semitic learning will solve. It is a question upon which 
none of the departments of theological inquiry can throw any 
light. Philosophy, which has so often been the advocate of heresy, 
will accept no retainer from Robertson Smith; and in his dire 
distress, as we have seen, he invokes the aid_of historical jurispru- 
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dence. His hope of reconciling his allegiance to Christ and his belief 
in the post-exilic origin of the Levitical priesthood depends upon his 
ability to prove that the priest-code, as they call it, was a legal fiction. 
But where in the history of jurisprudence is there another case of 
legal fiction like this? Did legal fiction ever make a Code? Did it 
invent the decemviral text? or the Brehon code? or the code of 
Menu? Legal fiction has modified existing codes, but it never 
made one. In the present case, however, if Robertson Smith’s 
theory be true, legal fiction has not only invented a code, but it 
has manufactured a history to match it; it has set the code in 
operation and fabricated the story of Korah as an_ illustration 
of its violation; as represented in Ezra, it has anticipated the 
doctrine of evolution and invented the Ark and the Tabernacle in 
order to complete the Levitical pedigree and find a prototype for 
Solomon’s temple. Can the jurisconsults of all ages match this case 
of legal fiction? Is there anything like it in the bench-made law of 
England or the bar-made law of Rome? Is the Roman doctrine of 
adoption, is the English doctrine of fine and recovery, is the Indian 
doctrine of water-supply in the remotest degree analogous to this 
supposed case of “legal fiction” which, in Dr. Smith’s opinion, is 
to serve such a conciliatory purpose in the history of apologetics? 
Speaking of the traditional view, Dr. Smith declares, “ with all rever- 
ence, this is impossible.””’ And with like confidence Dr. Briggs says 
“Impossible!” in reference to this theory of legal fiction. Whose. 
“impossible” shall we accept?—the “impossible” of Dr. Smith or 
the “impossible” of Dr. Briggs? ; 
We are glad to avail ourselves of our colleague’s strong support in 
opposing the theory of Dr. Robertson Smith, and it will do no harm 
if we call attention at this point to the fact that these two represent- 
ative evangelical critics, both Presbyterians and both antagonizing 
what is called the traditional view, stand in irreconcilable antagonism 
to one another. And since traditionalism has had the help first of 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Briggs in opposing Kuenen and Reuss, and then 
of Dr. Briggs in opposing Dr. Smith, the simple question seems 
to be whether traditionalism is able single-handed to grapple with 
Dr. Briggs himself. The article in which Dr. Briggs presents 
his views respecting this Pentateuchal question has deservedly 
attracted attention by reason of the great command of historical 
material which it evinces. ‘Those who differ most decidedly with 
Dr. Briggs must acknowledge the erudition evinced by this article, 
and will own their indebtedness to him for having placed before them, 
with such definiteness of grouping and in such condensed form, a his-. 
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tory of the Higher Criticism which is certainly not to be found else- 
where in the English language. The theory which Dr. Briggs proposes 
in his article will also receive attention on account of its novelty and 
its claims. We have no doubt that it will be subjected to very 
searching examination by critics whose names will stand for authority 
in the department of Old Testament criticism. But inasmuch as the 
theory is put forward for the acceptance of Christians in general, and 
not simply for the consideration of Semitic scholars in particular, no 
apology need be made for the appearance of a few words in examina- 
tion of it by one who does not belong to the learned body last 
named. 

The position taken by Dr. Briggs may be roughly represented as a 
plea in confession and avoidance. He admits the main facts alleged 
in support of the post-Mosaic origin of the codes, but sets up other 
facts which neutralize them. Thus, according to the traditional view, 
the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes were given by Moses, and going 
into operation immediately, continted in operation, though subject 
to interruption, throughout the history of Israel. According to 
Reuss the codes referred to did not enter into the historic life of 
the Jews until the reign of Josiah and the return from captivity, and 
cannot, therefore, have been given by Moses. The theory offered by 
Dr. Briggs adopts half of each of the foregoing theories: Reuss is 
right in regard to the place of the codes in the national life of the 
Jews; the traditional view is right in saying the law was given by 
Moses. It must be observed, however, that while the three groups 
of facts in support of the post-Mosaic hypothesis are accepted by 
Dr. Briggs, it is also affirmed by him that traces of the priest-code 
are found all through the history prior to the exile, and that the 
theory of Reuss will not explain them. Now, it will occur to any 
one that the theory of Dr. Briggs must, in the nature of the case, be 
in unstable equilibrium between the traditional theory on the one 
hand and the theory of Reuss and Wellhausen on the other. Either 
of these is consistent: whether Dr. Briggs’s theory is consistent re- 
mains to be seen. But it would not be strange if it failed to satisfy 
either its companion on the right or its companion on the left. For 
the critic of the Reuss school will say, that having admitted all that is 
claimed as to variations in the codes; having admitted the “ discrep- 
ancy” between the codes and the history of the Jews; and finally, 
having admitted the “ intermediate position” of Ezekiel’s Torah, con- 
sistency would require that the post-Mosaic authorship of the codes 
should also be admitted. To the statement on the part of Dr. 
Briggs that allusions to Urim and Thummim and the like presup- 
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pose the existence of the priest-code, the critic might reply that 

these traces cannot avail to upset a conclusion pointed to by the 

whole trend of fact, and further, that they can be explained as 

stages in a process of growth, as elements in the popular religion sub- 

sequently embodied in the elaborated cudtus of the Second Temple. 

So that it might well be argued that the position taken by Dr. Briggs 

is one where the Old Testament facts point in one direction and the 

words of Christ in the opposite; and that, while he affirms the 

Mosaic origin of the codes, he does so by leaving the inductive basis 
of Old Testament fact and falling back upon the authoritative word 
of Christ. The traditionalist will, of course, approve his decision, 

and honor him for going with the word of Christ rather than with 

the natural consequences of his admissions: but he will say that 
there is no need of placing historic fact and Christ’s authority at 

variance in this way; that having avowed his belief in the Mosaic 
origin of the codes the traditional view as to their place in Jewish 
history is the logical result ;, and that there is nothing in the facts, ° 
when properly construed, to contradict it. 


But let us look more closely at the position taken by Dr. — 
The following passages taken from our colleague’s article on the 
Higher Criticism will serve to exhibit his theory: 


“It will be observed that these variations are the chief features of the ceremonial 
system. They present the appearance of development from the more simple to the 
more complex, and in the order, covenant code, Deuteronomic code, and priest code, 
The traditional theory is certainly at fault here in regarding the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion as secondary over against the priest code as primary. The Deuteronomic code is 
secondary to the covenant code, but not to the priest code. This fault of the traditional 
theory had not been overcome by the theories of Eichhorn, Geddes, or DeWette. Here 
is an advantage of the Reuss theory over all previous ones. We must admit the order 
of development, but we deny that it is necessary to postulate a thousand years to account 
for this development. A code for the elders and judges of tribes or clans in their 
various localities ; a code for the instruction of the nation as a whole in rhetorical and 
popular form, and a code for the priests from the holy place as a centre, in the nature 
of the case, will show a progress from the simple to the more and more complex and 
elaborate in matters of ritualistic observance Thus comparing the three codes 
with the history, we must regard them as three grand ideals in an’ ascending series 
from the covenant code through the Deuteronomic code to the priest code, which could 
not be realized in the historical experience of the nation, owing to their failure to ful- 
fil the underlying covenant obligations The Mosaic legislation was a magnifi- 
cent Prophetic ideal, even more so than the legislation of Ezekiel. This ideal and pro- 
phetic element of the Pentateuchal legislation has been buried under the traditional 
theory of the Pharisees, which has come down as a yoke of bondage and a dark cloud 
of superstition to the Christian Church. Stripping these off, we behold in the Penta- 
teuch vastly more than it has been the custom to find there. We find not only the 
Deuteronomic prediction of a prophet like Moses fulfilled in Jesus Christ, but that the 
whole law is prophetic of the gospel. .... The Mosaic legislation was delivered through 
Moses, but it was enforced only in part, and in several stages of advancement in the 
historical life and experience of Israel from the conquest to the exile. It was a divine 
ideal, a supernatural revealed instruction, to guide the people of Israel throughout their 


history, and to lead them to the prophet greater than Moses who was to fulfil and 
complete his legislation.” 
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These codes, we are told, give evidence of development fron the 
simple to the more complex. This does not mean that they emerged 
in successive periods of history, for they were practically synchronous. 
Nor can it mean that in the space of forty years the simple covenant 
code passed by a process of natural development into the priest-code, 
remaining fixed forever afterwards. It can only mean that there 
were three distinct levels of Mosaic legislation in which the covenant 
code contemplated the simplest, and the priest-code limiting the 
sacerdotal function tothe family of Aaron, the most complex form of 
worship. This, however, only means that the logical order of the 
three codes, though not the order in time, is covenant code, people’s 
code, priest-code. And we grant that this presents a very definite 
conception to our mind. We grant, moreover, that if this view were 
warranted by the facts, we should see in the converging lines that 
represent the narrowing area of the sacerdotal function, the prophecy 
of the great High Priest of our profession. But this view is based alto- 
gether upon the assumption that the priesthood in Deuteronomy is co- 
extensive with the tribe of Levi—a position which cannot be main- 
tained. If, however, we must find a logical relation between these three 
codes, we shall reach just as satisfactory an arrangement by regarding 
the priest-code as the determining factor in Jewish history. Its distinc- 
tion of outer court, holy place, and holy of holies; its hierarchy of 
Levites, priest, and high priest ; its scheme of sacrifices culminating 
in the great day of atonement; its Sabbath, sabbatical year and year 
of Jubilee were prophetic of the Christian dispensation. The covenant 
code in Exodus anticipated the priest-code, and must not be taken 
as something standing by itself. The people’s code in Deuteronomy 
presupposed the priest-code and makes repeated allusions to it. So 
considered, the Mosaic system is symmetrical, and though one’s in- 
sight into its prophetic significance should not go. beyond that pos- 
sessed by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, we should be able 
even then without the aid of Dr. Briggs’s hypothesis to see that “ the 
whole law is prophetic of the gospel.” 

Again, we are told that the Mosaic legislation was “a divine ideal.” 
What can this mean? Does it mean that by being enacted it became 
the norm of duty to Israel? In that sense we all beligve that it was 
an ideal. Does it mean that though the norm of duty, the people of 
Israel by reason of their wickedness did not obey it, or by reason of 
their political conditions were sometimes unable to obey it? We 
notice here no point of contrast with the traditional view. And to 
find such a point of contrast we are obliged to suppose that in speak- 
ing of the Mosaic legislation as an ideal, the idea intended to be con- 
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veyed is that this body of law was a grand scheme of proleptic legis 

lation; that Moses did not intend the people’s code and priest-code 
to go into operation at once, but that he was making legislative 
provision for the reign of King Josiah and the caltus of the Second 
Temple. This, again, is a conceivable thing, though it is flatly con- 
tradicted by history, and is a rebound from the idea of development 
more pronounced than the most ardent opponent of development 
could ask for. Again, it is said that this legislation was “a mag 

_nificent prophetic ideal.” But “prophetic” of what? If the writer 
means to say that it was prophetic of Christ, this is exactly what 
we all believe; and Dr. Briggs has certainly not given us any stronger 
reasons for believing this than we had before. Was it prophetic of 
itself? of its fulfilment that is to say, by the Jewish people? But 
in this sense all law is prophetic. For in so far as it commands, it 
predicts; the supposition being, of course, that the sovereign power 
issuing the command can and will enforce it with appropriate sanc. 
tions. We can attach but one meaning to this statement, namely: 
that inasmuch as the Jewish people in their national life passed 
through the stages represented by these three codes, we are to regard 
these codes as prophetic of that history. This, again, is a perfectly 
conceivable idea, and when first presented to the mind is rather at- 
tractive. Yet it is impossible to fit the theory to the facts without 
meeting with difficulties that rob it of all credibility. If, for example, 
in the spontaneous life of the Jewish people the religious cudtus gradu- 
ally assumed a more complex form; if the reforms of Josiah culminat- 
ed in the Levitical system, Ezekiel’s Torah representing the transition 
from the one to the other, it might be said that we have in the in- 
spiration which guided the nation, the parallel of the inspiration that 
gave these prophetic ideals. But here, again, we are beset with the 
difficulty that the correspondence between the history and the law is 
based on two assumptions: the assumption that this ascending series 
is seen in the law, and the assumption that these three stages of de- 
velopment are seen in the history. But as we have seen neither 
assumption is warranted by fact. Does it not look rather as though 
the so-called facts were made to fit the theory when it is assumed 
that after the Mosaic legislation had been lost sight of and cast asidé, 
the Deuteronomic code and it alone was opportunely discovered so 
as to serve as a programme of reform in Josiah’s day; while the 
priest-code was left in darkness and in obscurity until in Ezra’s time 
it comes to light as the basis of his reform? Dr. Briggs would say 
that these coincidences were Providential; and so they may have 
been, but ordinarily Providence is not so mathematical. 
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In making these criticisms of the theory advocated by Dr. Briggs, 
we are aware, of course, that the question cannot be settled by a priori 
considerations. The theory may give us a very symmetrical concep- 
tion of the covenant people, and illustrate the progress of doctrine in 
the Old Testament, but this does not prove its truth. On the other 
hand we should not hesitate to treat it with hospitality because it is con- 
trary to our traditional beliefs. We have no beliefs which we are not 
ready to surrender whenever they can be shown tobe false. The question 
therefore is, whether admitting that Moses gave the three Pentateuchal 
codes the facts call for a modification of the traditional view regard- 
ing their relation to one another, and whether, in any event, the facts 
will warrant the theory proposed by Dr. Briggs. If as to origin the 
covenant code, the people’s code, and the priest-code were separated 
from each other by long intervals, it would be very natural to 
say that these so-called variations were proofs of development; that 
is to say, the known history of the codes would inevitably color our 
interpretation of them, and of two possible meanings we should take 
the one that was most in accord with the idea of development. But 
when it is held that the three codes all came through Moses, there are 
no antecedent reasons for supposing that the codes will show traces 
of development from the simple to the more complex, and it could 
only be under the stress of exegetical necessity, that we should regard 
the variations between them in this light. The facts revealed in the 
codes themselves are all satisfied when the Levitical code is regarded as 
the central and complete system contemplated by the Exodus code, 
and presupposed in the Deuteronomic code. The facts call for no new 
hypothesis in order that the relations of these codes to one another 
may be better understood. And we certainly cannot accept the 
hypothesis offered by Dr. Briggs. For, assuming that the priest-code 
was a prophetic ideal which was not designed to go into immediate 
operation, how does it happen that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
were punished because they had presumed to perform the functions 
of the priesthood? Nothing can be clearer than that the distinction 
between the priests and the Levites was known in the wilderness. 
Korah’s rebellion settles the question that the priest-code was not a 
prophetic ideal having reference to some future day. It proves, too, 
that the distinction between priests and Levites was not a matter that 
took definite form in the generation immediately succeeding Moses. 
We say this because unless some such thought is in the mind 
of Dr. Briggs, we are at a loss to understand the following sentence: 


‘‘This code [the priest-code] is represented as given by Jehovah to Moses or Aaron, 
or both, but it is not represented as written down by Moses, as is the case with the 
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two other codes. It claims to be Mosaic legislation, but if we should suppose that 
Eleazar or some other priest gathered these detailed laws and groups of laws into a code 
in the time subsequent to the Conquest, all the conditions.of variation and development 
might be explained.” 


Weare not sure that we grasp the full meaning of this passage. But it 
seems to teach: (1) that the priest-code was given by Jehovah to Mo- 
ses; (2) that it represents a stage of development in advance of the 
Deuteronomic code; and (3) that this development might be explained 
by supposing that the laws embraced in this code “ were gathered. ... 
into a code” by Eleazar or some one else, in the time subsequent to 
the Conquest. If we do not misunderstand the passage, then some 
obvious reflections are admissible. Thus: (a) If the priest-code, as 
to the features wherein it varies from Deuteronomy, was given by 
God to Moses, there is no need of supposing that it was “ gathered 
into a code” in the time subsequent to the Conquest, in order to ex- 


plain these variations. (0) If the priest-code given by God to Moses 
said nothing about the limitation of the priesthood to the family of 
Aaron, it will account for the difference between Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus, to be sure, to suppose that this element in the priest-code 
was introduced subsequent to the Conquest, but this would only be 
saying that the priest-code, as to one of its very essential features, was 
not Mosaic. (c) Unless subsequent to the Conquest elements were 


introduced into the code that were not in it before, there is no need 
of supposing Eleazar had anything to do with it. And, if subsequent 
to the Conquest anything has been introduced into the code, how are 
we to know how much was introduced, and how long “subsequent to 
the Conquest” this took place. (d) But while this passage leaves it 
doubtful what “conditions of variation and development ” Dr. Briggs 
had in his mind, the account of Korah’s rebellion proves that the 
priest-code was in full operation in the wilderness. 


PENTATEUCH-ANALYSIS. 


The alleged composite character of the Pentateuch constitutes the 
third principal reason for denying its Mosaic authorship. And it must 
be remembered that with those who reject the naturalistic postulates 
already spoken of and hold that Moses is the author of the codes, 
this is the only reason. Dr. Briggs evidently thinks that the proof 
of a fourfold authorship of the Pentateuch is conclusive. Astruc’s 
speculation he calls a “ real discovery.”” Eichhorn’s analysis has been 
“the basis of all critical investigation since his day,” and is charac- 
terized by the “ zzvincible strength of the evidence.” It should be ob- 
served that by believing in the composite nature of the Pentateuch, 
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one does not necessarily deny that the literary responsibility of Mo- 
ses was coextensive with the five books that are called “ his writings.” 
For, as Dr. Briggs has said, there is nothing in Pentateuch-analysis to 
forbid the idea that substantially the entire Pentateuch was produced 
in the Mosaic age. And yet we cannot overlook the fact that those 
who are the most strenuous advocates of the documentary and sup- 
plementary hypotheses, are at the same time engaged in the recon- 
struction of Jewish history, and that some of theirstrongest arguments 
in support of these hypotheses are based upon their speculative treat- 
ment of history. This application of the a prior¢ method in history 
to the Pentateuchal question isnot confined to matters pertaining tothe 
order of priority in the documents and the time of their genesis, but it 
covers the question as to the existence of such documents as well. 
We have an illustration of the way in which historical postulates con- 
trol this discussion in the revolution of sentiment respecting the rela- 
tions of the Jehovist to the Elohist in the Pentateuch. Assuming 
that two documents described by these names can be traced in the 
Pentateuch, the opinion formerly was that the Elohist was the older 
document. This opinion was based on Ex. vi. 2. But inasmuch as 
the priest-code, an Elohistic writing, is held to be post-exilic, the 
Elohist is now regarded as the youngest of the four Pentateuchal au- 
thors. We do not forget that some consideration is due to the fact 
that while critics differ respecting the relative ages of the Elohist and 
the Jehovist, they do agree pretty generally respecting the portions of 
the Pentateuch to be assigned to these writers. It nevertheless re- 
mains true that belief in the late origin of our existing Pentateuch is 
the presupposition of nearly all Pentateuch-analysis. If the Deuter- 
onomic code dates from the reign of Josiah, and the priest-code from 
the time of Ezra, the composite character of the Pentateuch is cer- 
tain. And if a critic comes to the study of the Pentateuch already sure 
that it is composed of several documents separated from each other 
by long intervals, one of them being as late as the exile, he will very 
naturally devote himself to the work of separating the parts that com- 
pose the Pentateuch from one another. And if, acting on this assump- 
tion, he extends Astruc’s hypothesis so as to make it cover the whole 
Pentateuch, and after making the best use of allusion, anachronism, 
and difference of style, presents us with an analysis of the Penta- 
teuch under the hypothesis of a fourfold authorship: we shall say that, 
however much the analysis may testify to the critic’s ingenuity, it de- 
rives its main support from the historical presuppositions that under- 
lie it; and, therefore, that when these historical presuppositions are 
wanting, the theory of a fourfold authorship loses a large part of its 


— 
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support. Weagree with Dr. Briggs when he says that in criticising the 
supplementary and crystallization hypotheses, “ we must distinguish 
between these theories and the facts upon which they are grounded.” 
We agree with him also when he says that we should not be influ- 
enced “ by the circumstance that the majority of the scholars who 
have been engaged in this discussion have been Rationalistic or semi- 
Rationalistic in their religious opinions.” Yet it cannot be denied 
that these writers, with the view which they entertain regarding the 
Pentateuchal codes and their place in Jewish history, have reasons for 
believing in the composite character of the Pentateuch which Dr. 
Briggs cannot have. For, if the codes were Mosaic and the books of 
the Pentateuch were produced in the Mosaic age, why should they 
not have been written by Moses himself? The Rationalistic critics 
must believe in the composite character of the Pentateuch. Their 
whole theory of Jewish history is bound up with it. Dr. Briggs has 
no reason for believing it, save on the ground of literary criticism. If 
any one wishes to satisfy himself as to the place that is given to his- 
torical arguments in recent attempts at Pentateuch-analysis, he may 
read Strack’s article, “ Pentateuch,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie ; 
but it is sufficient for us to cite a passage from Merx, quoted by 
Dr. Briggs, in which that writer, speaking of the fragmentary and docu- 
mentary hypotheses, says that they “ have this in common, that they 
seek to attain their aim chiefly by the way of literary criticism, and 
neglect or use only as a subsidiary help the realistic, antiquarian, and 
historical criticism of the contents of the Pentateuch. This element 
De Wette chiefly brought into the scientific investigation -in his 
Krittk der Israelitischen Geschichte.” 

It is perfectly clear that critics have no right to the results that 
follow from a certain view of history while at the same time they 
reject that view of history. When, therefore, Dr. Briggs affirms 
that we have in the Pentateuch a fourfold narrative, he must remem- 
ber the great difference between his position and that of critics like 
Wellhausen and Dillmann; and that while they can use historical 
criticism in behalf of the first and second Elohist, the Jehovist, the 
Deuteronomist and the Redactor, he is shut up to the resources of lit- 
erary criticism alone. We may go further and say that Dr. Briggs is 
shut up toa smaller area of testimony than Professor H. P. Smith, 
for the latter declares his belief that the age of the Pentateuchal doc- 
uments is altogether uncertain, and from the application which he 
makes of what he calls his third “axiom” of criticism, it is very 
natural to believe that he favors the late origin of the Pentateuchal 
literature. Thus he says: “The writers whose works are now known 
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to us by the extracts we find in the Pentateuch probably do not dif- 
fer from others. They will betray the point of religious develop- 
ment at which they stand, even if they have only put on record what 
they received by oral tradition.” 

We agree with Professor Smith so far as to say that if the 
Pentateuchal narrative gave clear evidence of being colored by 
the conditions of a particular period, this would be strong evi- 
dence that it was written in that period. But Professor Smith has 
not given us an instance of such coloring; and we must remember 
that it is one thing to have the coloring so marked that it suggests 
the date of authorship, and quite another thing to have the date of 
authorship so decided upon that one must needs be on the lookout 
for some confirmatory coloring. We venture to say that it will be 
in the latter sense alone that Professor Smith’s third “axiom” can 
play any part in Pentateuch-analysis. In the same way, we should 
assent in general terms to the second canon of Professor Smith that 
“ the historical circumstances in which an author writes are apt to be 
reflected with more or less definiteness in his work.” And because 
the Pentateuch gives evidence of such minute acquaintance with 
Egypt, because the narrative of the exodus and the wilderness jour- 
ney has so much local coloring, and is so manifestly written by one who 
was personally familiar with the events described, we say that the 
narrative cannot be assigned to the time of the monarchy. But it 
is a poor application of this rule when the prevailing indications of 
the story are upset by a casual verse, and because some allusion 
is made to “ the king” it is inferred that the document containing it 
was written in the time of the monarchy. Such trifling matters 
ought to occasion no serious difficulty to critics who, no matter how 
many original documents the Pentateuch may be resolved into, can 
under no circumstances get along without a Redactor. It is, how- 
ever, with Professor Smith’s first “axiom” that we principally have 
todo. And here we are told that “ differences of style imply differ- 
ence of author.” 

Considering the question of Pentateuch-analysis from Dr. Briggs’s 
point of view, that is to say, without the benefit of the historical pre- 
suppositions which influence writers like Wellhausen and Reuss, the 
question is whether as a simple matter of pure literary criticism the 
“fourfold narrative ” in the Pentateuch can be made out. Dr. Briggs 
speaks so approvingly of Professor Smith’s article that we assume 
he will not object to have this question tested by Professor 
Smith’s axioms. But only one of these axioms is at all applicable 
to the problem viewed under the limitations just spoken of. If, there- 
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fore, there be a fourfold narrative in the Pentateuch, it must be dis- 
covered by the aid of “axiom” one: “ differences of style imply differ- 
ence of author.” This is the reagent whereby the Pentateuchal chemist 
is to find a trace of the Elohist in Lev. xxii. 1, of the Jehovist in 
Lev. xxii. 2 (see Kleinert’s tables), and again of the Elohist in Deut. 
Xxxiv. I-3, the Jehovist in Deut. xxxiv. 4, 6, and the Deuteronomist 
in Deut. xxxiv. 5, 10-12. 

It is not necessary to criticise Prof. Smith’s “axiom,” for while he 
states it in such an absolute way, he afterward qualifies it so as to 
’ make it apparent that a more uncertain test could hardly be supposed. 
The rule must be “applied with some limitations, especially in He- 
brew,” “ differences of style are here [in Hebrew] more difficult to dis- 
cover than elsewhere”; but then when they are discovered “ they 
argue all the more strongly for difference of author.” In view of these 
“limitations” it is a safe rule, we should think, to “ disregard fractions 
of a verse” as Professor Smith has done. Let us place ourselves now in 
an attitude favorable to the serious contemplation of some great scheme 
of Pentateuch-analysis. Take Schrader’s as described by Dr. Briggs. We 
are to imagine the Pentateuch as composed originally of two great doc- 
uments: the annalistic and the theocratic. In each of these earlier 
written sources were used. Theannalist wrote in the reign of David; 
the other soon after the division of the kingdom. Then in the reign of 
Jeroboam II.,a third prophetic narrator (Jehovist) combined these two 
documents, at the same time “ freely appropriating, and rejecting, and 
enlarging by numerous additions.” And finally, the Deuteronomist 
composed the law of Moses contained in the Deuteronomic code and 
became the final Redactor of the Pentateuch in its present form. It 
becomes one who is not a specialist to speak modestly, for a critic’s 
powers may far transcend those of ordinary men and we may err in 
judging him by a merely human standard; but let us ask, Is it pos- 
sible that a critic can take a book like the Pentateuch—having no 
contemporary literature with which it can be compared-—absolutely 
silent as to an age subsequent to Moses—offering no point of contact 
with the monarchy—and then on the basis of the single axiom just stated 
disintegrate it: show what the annalist wrote, and pick out the docu- 
mentary sources which he has incorporated in his material; do the 
same with the theocratic writer ; then undo the work of the Jehovist, 
ripping up the seams and showing how he combined these two docu- 
ments and where he added original material; and after that show us 
the traces of the Redactor’s hand in four of the books, and identify 
this unknown with the author of Deuteronomy? Is it necessary 
that one should devote his days and nights to Semitic study in order 
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that he may earn a right to say that this is inconceivable? Yet if 
we believe that the codes were Mosaic, and the Pentateuchal docu- 
ments were Mosaic, literary criticism—the criticism of style is all we 
have to help us in this analysis. English readers are not unfamiliar 
with the precarious nature of arguments kased on style. Some of 
us have not forgotten the discussion of the question whether Bacon 
wrote Shakspeare. Stanley Leathes, himself a Hebraist, makes 
admirable use of a controversy carried on in the columns of the Lon- 
don 7zmes respecting the authorship of a poem, and says: 


‘*Tf, some two hundred years after Milton’s death, a number of educated Englishmen, 
versed in the many known writings of Milton, cannot agree about the authorship of a 
certain poem upon internal evidence, are we to believe that great weight should be 
attached to the assertion of a German critic, who some twenty-five centuries after the 
death of a Hebrew prophet declares positively upon internal evidence alone (for here 
there is no handwriting to help us) that a series of, poems are not by him?” 


He is speaking of what he calls “the imaginary figment of a second 
Isaiah,” but the illustration suits the question in hand equally well. 

It would have been better for the theory of a “ fourfold narrative,” 
so far as we are concerned, had Professor Smith contented himself 
with the argumcentum ad ignorantiam, and told us that this is a matter 
that no one but a critic can understand. For in attempting to make 
us see the argument upon which criticism relies, he has confirmed 
our scepticism. We may assume that in illustrating difference of 
style between Exodus, Leviticus and Deuteronomy, he would not 
choose the passages in which it is least apparent; indeed, when we 
read the parallel passages in which he holds up this difference 
of style to the gaze of eyes that are kindly supposed to be un- 
familiar with the Hebrew text, we take it for granted that we have 
before us a crucial instance. As such we have studied it according 
to our lights, and our conclusion is that, judging by the differ- 
ences apparent in these passages, the critics have most ungrudg- 
ingly obeyed the law of parsimony when they assign only four 
authors to the Pentateuch. Why not forty? For we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that by the same rule which gives four authors and 
a redactor to the Pentateuch, we will undertake to show that four 
authors and as many redactors were concerned in each of the articles 
written respectively by Professor Smith and Dr. Briggs. 

But let us listen to what specialists have to say upon this subject. 
Professor Smith admits that “literary criticism, though a good and 
delicate tool,” is subject “to special limitations in the case of 
Hebrew,” and that “ when carried beyond a certain point it arouses 
suspicion.” Professor Curtiss tells us there is “ need of great caution 
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in accepting the analyses of the critics.’ Dr. Green regards the 
recent right-about-face as to the order of the Elohist and the Jehovist 
as “a fresh demonstration of the precarious and inconclusive nature 
of their entire process of argument.” Stanley Leathes pronounces 
unsatisfactory and unsound the results of criticism ‘“ which arise from 
the application of the Elohistic and Jehovistic theory to the com- 
position of the Pentateuch.” “Imaginative” and “ unreasonably 
arbitrary,” says Dr. McCaul, speaking of the Elohistic question; and 
Dr. Harold Browne puts his estimate upon the theory that denies the 
- Mosaic authorship of Genesis when he says: “ The romance of mod- 
ern criticism is as remarkable as its perverse ingenuity.” 

These testimonies are sufficient to confirm us in the a priori belief 
that it would be absurd to suppose that any reliance can be placed 
upon an analysis conducted according to a single canon of literary 
criticism that ends in distributing the responsibility of producing 
the Pentateuch between four authors and a Redactor. We are still 
further confirmed in this conclusion by the fact that Astruc and Ejich- 
horn did not attempt to carry their analyses beyond the book of 
Genesis. It is admitted that there is less evidence in the subsequent 
books of the Pentateuch for plurality of authorship than is to be 
found in Genesis. And it was only when criticism wanted evidence 
that Moses’ writings were written in a post-Mosaic age that Astruc’s 
“ discovery” of the Jehovist and the Elohist in Genesis was found to 
serve the purpose of effecting a disintegration of the entire Penta- 
teuch. 

Unaided by historical prepossessions, it is safe to say that literary 
criticism can not carry the distinction between the Jehovist and the 
Elohist further than Exodus vi. 3. And the value of this is reduced to 
a mintunum by Quarry’sanalysis of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
as any one can see by consulting the first volume of Zhe Bible Com- 
mentary. If, however, it were held that Moses made usc of pre-existing 
documents in the composition of Genesis, there would be nothing ante- 
cedently improbable in this, nor anything to the prejudice of the 
authority and inspiration of his book. It is a matter, however, of 
grave question whether Astruc’s “discovery” is worthy of “the con- 
sent of the vast majority of Biblical scholars,” though Dr. Briggs 
says it has “won” it. Worthy or not, however, it is applicable to 
Genesis alone, and it can be extended over the whole Pentateuch 
only by the aid of foregone conclusions respecting the history of the 
Jewish people which are repudiated by Dr. Briggs. 

We cannot regard the theory of a fourfold narrative in the Penta- 
teuch as proved or even as tenable. There is no adequate evidence for 
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it, and the lack of evidence cannot be supplied by a supposed analogy 
between this narrative and the fourfold Gospel which we must be 
allowed to regard as fanciful although it has the support of Delitzsch 
and Bredenkampf as well as Dr. Briggs. 


IV. 


If now it were asked why we continue to believe in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, our answer wou!d embrace the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

1. There is no good reason for disbelieving it. Of course, absence 
of proof that Moses did not write the Pentateuch is no evidence that 
he did write it. But we may very properly consider it a good reason 
why a belief already in possession should not be exchanged for dis- 
belief, unless we happen to agree with the author of Regal Rome that 
“wisely to disbelicve is our first grand requisite.” We do not accept 
this dictum as a safe canon of historical investigation: whatever may 
be said for the method of Doubt, there is nothing to justify the 
method of Disbelief. But even Doubt at the beginning of investiga- 
tion is a very different thing from Doubt at the end ofan investigation, 
the results of which show no reason for a surrender of a former belief. 
But we agree with what Professor Beecher has so well said in his 
powerful criticism of 7 he Logical Methods of Professor Kucnen: 

‘*In Biblical studies it is not essential to genuine critical acumen that the student be 
without convictions as to the divine authority of the Word. The most ruinous of all 
processes of thought is that in which one undertakes to abandon, arbitrarily, the con- 


victions he has been accustomed to hold, for the sake of allowing fair weight to new 
evidence.” 


In the preceding pages we have noticed briefly the arguments 
against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch which have most 
weight at the present day. No notice has been taken of the objec- 
tions made long ago by Hobbes, Spinoza, and Clericus, because they 
are nearly all instances of alleged anachronism that can be accounted 
for in various ways without assuming the post-Mosaic authorship of 
the books wherein they occur. They were very satisfactorily dealt 
with by Witsius, whose chapter, An Moses auctor Pentateucht, is well 
worth reading. 

2. Tradition offers very strong presumption in favor of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Throughout this article no protest has been made against what 
some seem to regard as a stigmatizing epithet. The view that we 
advocate is undoubtedly the traditional view, but that is no reason 
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why it should be a false view. Traditions are often untrue, but this 
is not the same as saying that tradition has no evidential value. 
There is room for difference of opinion as to the evidential value of 
tradition, we concede; and the evidential value of different traditions 
varies indefinitely according to circumstances. In the case of the 
New Testament Canon, of course, the period covered by oral tradi- 
tion is so short, that is to say, we get written testimony as to author- 
ship and authority so early, that the traditional evidence is of the 
strongest possible kind. Still, it is tradition; and when men enter 
‘upon an indiscriminate disparagement of tradition, as some are so 
disposed to do, they should take care lest they unwittingly deal a 
blow at the canonicity of the New Testament. 

In the present case the tradition respecting the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch has decided evidential value, though, partly 
through devotion to the Cartesian method of Doubt, partly through 
the abuses of tradition in the Roman Catholic Church, and partly 
through the influence of the common-law doctrine of Hearsay, it has 
been greatly overlooked. Like any other witness, tradition may be 
impeached, and its credibility lessened or set aside; but we are 
speaking now of competency, not of credibility. Therefore, in urging 
the evidential value of tradition, we are making no concession to the 
claims of Rome, nor shall we have occasion to say anything that 
might prove embarrassing in a discussion regarding the Isidorian 
decretals or the epistles of Ignatius. Moreover, we do not presume 
to criticise the common-law rule excluding hearsay evidence; and yet 
when writers like Sir George Cornewall Lewis wish to make canons of 
historical inquiry out of common-law practice, it may be well for us 
to remember that the exclusion spoken of does not prevail on the 
continent of Europe, is closely related to the system of trial by jury, 
and, therefore, is not so common in countries where the Bench tries 
issues of fact as well as issues of law. And even in common-law the 
recognized exceptions to this rule prove the absurdity of making it a 
canon of historical inquiry to exclude all derivative evidence. With 
as much propriety it might be insisted on that no testimony of an 
eye-witness ever should be received as historically credible unless it 
were given under oath and the witness subjected to cross-examination. 
‘The common-law gives us two instances of hearsay or traditional evi- 
dence germain to our inquiry in the cases of testimony as to public 
matters beyond the memory of men, and testimony regarding pedi- 
gree given by relatives ante litem motam. And it is worth noticing, 
that in the sphere of jurisprudence, where the largest volume of ex- 
perience has been gathered respecting the qualifications affecting 

26 
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the truth of human testimony, and where the utmost vigilance is exer- 
cised to exclude anything that ought not to affect the minds of a jury, 
hearsay testimony, which in cases of pedigree is almost always in the 
form of tradition, is freely allowed. Now, it is not sufficient to say 
that this is allowed simply because it is the best to be had. For 
unless experience justifies the expectation that testimony of this kind 
(either because ante litem motam in cases of pedigree there is no 
motive to falsify, or because in regard to public matters it is compar- 
atively difficult to falsify) is likely to be true, it ought to be admitted. 
That it is admitted we take to be a tacit induction (which has great 
weight by reason of the exceptional opportunities of observation 
which jurists have) that hearsay testimony or tradition in regard to 
these matters is probably true. If, then, in a system which makes 
the exclusion of hearsay the rule, this rule is suspended in regard to 
matters that partake more specifically of the nature of unwritten 
history, it is very absurd to suppose that history itself can be reduced 
to the methods of judicial evidence. There is a great difference 
between judicial proof and historical proof, and a statement might 
have high historical authority whose legal value would be zero. None 
of the text-writers has stated this distinction more clearly than Best, 
who makes the following very pertinent remarks: 


‘«Suppose the events, either sacred or profane, which took place in the first year of 
the Christian era existed solely in oral tradition, and taking a generation to last thirty 
years, the account which those who lived at the beginning of the present century had 
of those events seems to have come to them by hearsay at the sixtieth hand—evidence, 
the value of which in acourt of justice would be rightly estimated at zero. And although 
many of these events having been committed to writing affords a better security for their 
truth, still the custody and genuineness of the documents in which they are recorded rest, 
in part at least, on oraltradition. Butitisa great mistake to suppose that the real proba- 
tive force of the evidence of these facts which we possess in the present century rises no 
higher than this. The fallacy consists in treating each generation as ove single person, 
by whom a bare relation of the fact has been handed down to the next, and not as con- 
sisting of a number of persons interested in ascertaining its truth, besides wholly over- 
looking the corroborative proofs supplied by permanent memorials and the acts of 
men. In short, asa modern historian has well expressed it, ‘The presumption of his- 
tory, to whose mirror the scattered rays of moral evidence converge, may be irresistible 
when the legal inference from insulated actionis is not only technically but substantially 
inconclusive.’” 


Niebuhr’s method of reconstructing history on the basis of internal 
evidence through some “occult faculty of historical divination ”’ is 
undoubtedly wrong. But just as wrong is Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis’s method of disbelieving every fact alleged until it is substan- 
tiated according to the methods of judicial proof. Mure is right 
when he says that “ the more rational principle of research . . . . is: 
that in regard to the remoter ages of any people, where written 
records fail, where, consequently, the primary condition of all inquiry 
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is an absence of positive proof, the historical critic is entitled to test 
the truth or falsehood of national tradition by the standard of specu- 
lative historical probability.” Let the tradition of the Mésaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch be tested in this way. 

Philo and Josephus speak of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch. 
Their testimony has been rightly taken to express the belief current 
among the Jews in the time of Christ. There is not a shadow of 
reason for believing that they have put into their writings a belief on 
this subject that was not shared by the community with whom they 
lived. There is not the slightest reason for saying, as Professor 
Brown suggests, that this might have been an Alexandrine sentiment 
which the Palestinian Jews did not share; and we may reply to this 
suggestion in the words of Dr. Robertson Smith: “That would 
imply such a schism between the Hellenistic and Palestinian Jews, 
between the Jews who spoke Greek and those who read Hebrew, as 
certainly did not exist.” But it adds to the evidence that the Jews 
in Christ’s day believed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch to know 
that the Jews before Christ’s day believed this. In the first place, 
they identified the Law with the Pentateuch; and in the second 
place, they called the Pentateuch by the name of Moses. Professor 
Brown does not admit this, yet here again Dr. Robertson Smith, who 
is no friend to the traditional view, has expressed himself very clearly. 
Speaking of the time of the Maccabees, he says: “ The Jews identified 
religion with the Law, and the Law with the words of Moses 
cording to the son of Sirach the sacred Wisdom .. . . is identical with 
the book of the covenant of God most High, the Law enjoined by 

What place was left, then, for the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and the other books? They were inspired and authoritative 
interpretations and applications of the law of Moses, and nothing 
And so clearly was this the Jewish notion that the same 
word—Kadbbala, doctrine traditionally received—is applied indif- 
ferently to all the books of the Old Testament except the Pentateuch, 
and to the oral tradition of the Scribes. The Pentateuch alone is 
Mtkra ‘ reading,’ or, as we should call it, ‘Scripture.’” 

Dr. Robertson Smith being witness then, the Jews in the time of 

the Maccabees identified the Law with the Pentateuch, and called it 


the Law of Moses. But Dr. Robertson Smith says that this view of 
the law goes back to Ezra: 


“This Canon of Ezra was the Pentateuch. The people entered into a covenant to 
keep the law of Moses which Ezra brought with him from Babylon (Ezra vii. 14). That 
was the establishment of the Pentateuch as the canonical and authoritative book of the 
Jews, and that is the position it holds ever afterwards In the strictest sense of 


the word, the Torah is not merely the Canon of Ezra, but remained the Canon of the 
Jews ever after.” . 
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How this is to be reconciled with the author's doctrine of legal fic- 
tion does not concern us here. It is enough for us that the author 
testifies that in Ezra’s day the Law was identical with the Pentateuch, 
and was called the law of Moses; and that the same thing was true 
subsequently, as is proved by the Apocrypha. When to this we add 
the statements of Philo and Josephus referred to a little ago, stronger 
proof that the Jews in Christ’s day believed that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch need not be asked for. This, in fact, is so generally con- 
ceded, even by those who most strenuously deny the traditional 
belief—Bleek, for example—that one is surprised that Professor Brown 
should undertake to challenge it (we refer to his recent articles in the 
Independent) without being able to urge any stronger argument than 
that the contrary view is possible. 

Moreover, if the Law means the Pentateuch in Ezra, why should it 
mean anything else in Kings and Chronicles and the book of Joshua, 
where it is repeatedly referred to as “the law of Moses,” “the book 
of Moses,” “the book of the law of Moses”? What is to prevent us 
from believing that the Jews as continuously identified the Torah 
(— Pentateuch) with Moses from Joshua to Ezra, as from Ezra to 
Josephus? And though the perpetuation of this belief were entrusted 
to oral tradition alone, which is not likely, what was there to prevent 
the Jews from handing down a true account of the writing of that 
literature which contained the history of their deliverance from bond- 
age as well as their political constitution? Judging the matter by 
what is known of the Jews respecting their scrupulous care in the 
transmission of the text of Scripture; considering, too, that if the 
Pentateuch was written in the time of Ezra or in a time not long 
prior to his reform, there is no reason why it should have been 
believed to be written by Moses, and that if it was written long before 
the time of Ezra there is no one more likely to have written it than 
Moses: we should say that a tradition that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch ought to be regarded as having pretty strong “ speculative his- 
torical probability.” 

3. The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch may be fairly inferred 
from statements in the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The force of this argument will depend somewhat on the view 
taken respecting the Old Testament dispensation. Dr. Robertson 
Smith says of the traditional view of this matter “that it is perfectly 
logical and consistent in all its parts.” That is a great deal more 
than can be said of his theory, as we have tried to show. According 
to this “ perfectly logical and consistent” theory, then, we hold, for 
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reasons already stated, that the codes of the Pentateuch were given 
by Moses. That being the case, there is no reason for believing that 
the narrative of the Pentateuch was written at a period later than 
Moses. And if written in Moses’ day, why not by Moses himself? 
And if there is no antecedent reason for saying that the Law (= Pen- 
tateuch) was not written by Moses, why should we impose a non 
natural sense upon the passages that speak of the book of Moses, the 
book of the law of Moses? Why not take them as teaching what 
one would naturally suppose them to teach: that the book thus 
described was written by Moses? If Torah meant Pentateuch in the 
days of Ezra, who shall say that it did not mean Pentateuch in the 
days before Ezra? When, therefore, we read in Deuteronomy xxxi. 
9 that “ Moses wrote this Law,” why should we restrict the meaning 
of Torah to the legislative portion of Deuteronomy? It is conceded 
that one could not prove the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
from the passages in Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy which 
speak of Moses as writing or being commanded to write an account 
of certain transactions. But Professor Brown’s treatment of these 
passages impresses us as an effort to make out a case rather than an 
inquiry respecting the inference which we should fairly draw from them. 
We confess that the unjudicial aspect of his writing would have been 
materially lessened if some of his suggestive parentheses had been 
omitted. Thus, after referring to the command: “ Write this [the 
defeat of Amalek] in a book,” the following caveat is needlessly 
inserted: “(the absence of any statement that Moses did so is, of 
course, not to be pressed). Far more reasonable, it seems to us, it 
would be to say: ‘ Here is a book which the Jews call the book of 
Moses. It consists, for the most part, of a narrative of the wilderness 
journey and of the Mosaic legislation. It gives evidence of being a 
contemporaneous record of the events described. Specific passages 
prove that Moses was commanded from time to time to commit cer- 
tain accounts to writing. We might antecedently expect that Moses, 
educated as he was in Egypt as the son of Pharaoh, would be the 
historian of the Exodus. These specific passages fall in with that ex- 
pectation and constitute a strong argument for the Mosaic authorship 
of the entire Torah.’ But if it be true that these passages “do not 
singly or collectively afford any proof whatever that Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch,” how does it happen that writers like De Wette 
and others, who are most opposed to the traditional view, are forced 
to admit that the author of the last four books of the Pentateuch 
wished at least to be taken for Moses ? 
4. As has been already said, there is strong internal evidence to 
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support the belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Ur course, this 
internal testimony, apart from the express statements of authorship 
just referred to, can only prove directly that the last four books of 
the Pentateuch were coeval with the events described in the narra- 
tive. If it will do this, however, it will go far toward establishing 
the Mosaic authorship of these books. For ifthe author of the books 
was one who participated in the experiences of the wilderness, there 
is not the shadow of a reason for denying or calling in question the 
belief that imputes the authorship of the Pentateuch to Moses. But, 
as has been repeatedly shown by Hengstenberg and others, the nar- 
rative is full of indications that it was written by an eye-witness of 
the events described. This is seen in the legislative provisions that 
had special reference to the wilderness, and in the minute familiarity 
with Egypt which, say those who have a right to an opinion on the 
question, is everywhere apparent. So strong a case does Hengsten- 
berg make out of this fact alone, that Rawlinson records in the fol- 
lowing terms the impression made upon his own mind by Hengsten- 
berg’s argument ‘ 

‘‘ That either a person born and bred in Egypt about the time of the Exodus wrote 
the Pentateuch, or that a writer of a later age elaborately studied the history and 
antiquities of the Egyptians for the purpose of imposing a forgery on his countrymen, 
and that he did this with such skill and success that not even modern criticism, with its 
lynx-eyed perspicacity and immense knowledge of the past, can detect and expose the 
fraud or point out < single place in which the forger stumbled through ignorance.” 

It appears, then, that Moses, educated as he was, could have 
written the Pentateuch; that the chapters in the history of Israel 
recorded in this book are so important that we should naturally ex- 
pect them to be written by a contemporary and with official sanction ; 
that the books show every sign of being written by one who took part 
in the scenes described ; that antecedent probability would point 
strongly to Mosesas the historian of the Exodus; that portions of the 
Pentateuch are distinctly said to have been written by Moses accord- 
ing to Divine command; that the book of the law of Moses is a com- 
mon form of expression in the Old Testament; and, finally, that a 
uniform tradition from Ezra to Josephus assigns the authorship of 
the Pentateuch to Moses. What stronger argument than this could 
we ask for? How many ancient books there are, the authorship of 
which is never called in question, where the proof of authorship will 
not compare with the evidence already offered to show that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch! But we have evidence far more weighty still. 

5. In support of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch we urge 
the testimony of Christ and the writers of the New Testament. 

Inasmuch as this argument can have no value except upon the 
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basis of certain dogmatic presuppositions regarding the Divinity of 
Christ and the inspiration of the Scriptures, a few words are called 
for in explanation of our position. For, having said that the doc- 
trine of Inspiration (and we might have said the Divinity of Christ) 
stands or falls with the results of Criticism, we must be prepared to 
meet the objections of those who say that the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch is a literary question that should be judged by the canons of 
literary criticism and not be prejudiced by dogmatic considerations, 
Taking our own words, in fact, critics of the class referred to may 
say that very possibly as the result of criticism we shall be obliged 
to modify our notions of Inspiration, and perhaps even of the attri- 
butes of Jesus. They may, therefore, say that statements made by 
Christ or the New Testament writers to the effect that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch are not necessarily conclusive. 

Now, it is clear that we must choose between these positions: 
either (1) that Moses wrote and Christ said that he wrote the Penta- 
teuch; or (2) that Moses did not write though Christ said he did 
write the Pentateuch; or (3) that Moses did not write the Pentateuch 
and Christ did not say that he wrote it. If on literary grounds alone, 
the critic is convinced that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, 
it is evident that his main hope of defending his belief in the Divinity 
of Christ against the inferential consequences of this conviction is in 
being able to show that Christ nowhere taught that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch. In fact, if Moses did not write the Pentateuch, every 
Christian is interested in exculpating Jesus from the charge of saying 
that he wrote it. We are able, therefore, to realize the intellectual 
exigency in the case of Professor Brown, which has led him to repel 
with so much earnestness the suggestion that Jesus said that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. And he has managed his case so well, that 
perhaps it would be difficult to find a jury who would be unanimous 
in saying that Christ affirmed the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
though it will never be possible for the best advocate to change the 
general belief that on this subject our Lord agreed with the sentiment 
prevailing in Hisday. And so hard to reconcile with Christ’s divinity 
are non-Mosaic authorship on the one hand and Christ’s assertion of 
Mosaic authorship on the other, that one cannot help feeling we are 
in great peril when our hope of saving the central dogma of Christi- 
anity lies mainly in the dexterous use of forensic skill, whereby a con- 
struction can be put upon the words of Christ which is foreign to 
their natural sense. 

If, then, the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch be considered 
as inductively settled, the divinity of Christ can stand related to the 
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problem only in two ways. Some will defend this doctrine by the 
method adopted by Professor Brown; but it isto be feared that others 
not satisfied with such defence will feel that the doctrine itself or at 
least our understanding of it needs modification to suit the facts. 
But the problem which critics would put before us as an objection to 
the line of argument we are about to consider is this: ‘How can 
you use the Divinity of Christ and the Inspiration of the Scriptures 
to settle facts, which, except as they are contradicted by these dog- 
mas, would go far toward modifying these dogmas? How can you 
say that criticism conditions belief in Inspiration, and at the same 
time settle questions of criticism by assuming Inspiration? You say 
that the writers of the New Testament being inspired, were infallible ; 
but if it turn out that they were wrong about the Pentateuch, they 
were not infallible. Is it not better to gather from the facts the 
meaning that we can properly impose on Inspiration, rather than 
settle facts by assuming Inspiration?’ We think we do fair justice to 
the thought that lies in the minds of many men in this form of state- 
ment, and it is worthy of consideration. 

It is forgotten by those who use this line of argument that every 
doctrine as soon as it has recognized value as an induction resting 
upon a fair amount of evidence, becomes the premiss of a deductive 
process—its value as a premiss in a deductive process depending, of 
course, upon its value as the conclusion of a previous inductive in- 
quiry. Thus, assuming (which is, indeed, the real question in de- 
bate) that Christ said that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, then if it be 
true that Christ is Divine, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
seems to follow. If onthe other hand it be true that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch, the Divinity of Christ seems to be compromised. 
If each of these premisses were equally supported by independent 
proof, then we should be in the position where arguing from either 
deductively the other would be challenged. In other words, we should 
have a case of irreconcilable antagonism. But surely no Christian will 
say that for that most difficult negative—the non-Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch—there can be any such evidence as that which can 
be urged forthe positive doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. Putting the 
critics’ case, indeed, in much stronger terms than the facts as we un- 
derstand them will warrant, we may even then safely say that the 
non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is not supported by an 
amount of evidence that will warrant us in making it the premiss of 
a deductive process. On the other hand, the Divine authority of 
Christ is vouched for by such a consilience of proof, that we can 
have no hesitation in making it the premiss in a process of reasoning 
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whereby we say that what contradicts that authority must be wrong. 
There is a legitimate place, then, for reasoning in this Pentateuchal 
question, which proceeds upon the assumption that certain doctrines 
are so settled that they can be made use of as arguments. It is 
wrong, therefore, to say that the Pentateuchal question is one which 
dogmatic theologians have nothing to do with, and those who say it 
seem to have forgotten that where we are dealing with doctrines that . 
are related to one another as well as to the specific facts that support 
them, we must take account of deduction as well as induction. Such 
a book as the well-reasoned treatise by Dr. Watts on The Newer Critt- 
cism fills a very important place in this discussion, and we agree with 
the author in saying “that it is indispensable that the critic have a 
thorough acquaintance with the structure of the economy whose 
closely correlated provisions have been revealed through the agency 
of the sacred penmen—whose writings furnish not merely grammati- 
cal exercises, but theological problems, which are immensely the pro- 
foundest with which the human mind has to deal.” 

Why we believe in the infallible inspiration of the New Testament 
writers and in the supreme Divinity of Christ, we of course cannot 
undertake to state here; it is enough to say that the convictions of 
which we intend to make argumentative use rest upon evidence 
which has nothing to do with the Pentateuch. And in so using 
these convictions it is not forgotten that an argument based upon 
the Divinity of Christ will have weight with many who would not 
feel it a great strain upon their Christian faith to be persuaded that 
inspired writers had fallen into error regarding the authorship of the 
Old Testament. Let us, therefore, deal with the testimony of these in- 
spired writers before considering the specific utterances of our Lord. 

We have already shown that there is no possible room for doubt 
that in the New Testament Moses is treated as the author of the 
Pentateuchal codes: and that there is conclusive proof that the liter- 
ary responsibility imputed to Moses in the New Testament covers 
the whole Pentateuch, however the results of Pentateuch-analysis 
might require us to interpret that responsibility. But leaving Penta- 
teuch-analysis out of view, and studying the New Testament not to 
ask what meaning it may possibly have, but what meaning is fairly 
to be gathered out of a study of all the passages bearing upon the 
question in hand, there can be little doubt that Moses was regarded 
by the New Testament writers as being in the strictest sense the 
author of the Pentateuch. In order that this may be seen it must 
be remembered that in the time of our Lord the division of the 
Old Testament into “the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms” was 
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known and recognized ; that whatever doubt there may be as to the 
books that then composed the Canon, there is no doubt, Dr. Robert- 
son Smith being witness, that the Law was identical with our Penta- 
teuch; and that the Pentateuch was called the law of Moses. In 
fact, Professor Brown comes dangerously near making a similar admis- 
sion when speaking of 4 Ezra he says that it “ dates from the first 
_Christian century,” and is intended to teach “that the Law (— Pen- 
tateuch) in the hands,” etc. In the first century, then, according to 
Professor Brown even, Law — Pentateuch. 

Of course we are not to look for statements of Mosaic author- 
ship categorically affirming that Moses wrote the whole of each 
book of the Pentateuch. Such an assertion would never be made 
unless authorship were challenged or there were some other special 
reason for technical formality. But we find the name of Moses asso- 
ciated with the Pentateuch in the various forms that would naturally 
occur to writers who shared a popular belief that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch. Thus: (a) Passages from the Pentateuch are quoted as 
containing what Moses said: “ This is that Moses who said unto the 
children of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you,” etc.—Acts vii. 37. -It was God who said this first (see Deut. 
xviii. 18); Moses said it as the author of the book recording it. 
(6) A quotation from the Pentateuch is referred to in Rom. x. 5 as 
something that Moses had written: “ For Moses describeth [writeth] 
the righteousness which is of the Law,” etc. The reference is to 
Lev. xviii. 5. But why should the apostle affirm and expect those 
to whom he wrote to believe that Moses wrote this, unless it be that 
he believed and knew that the Jews believed that Moses wrote the 
whole book in which this occurs? What right have we to say that 
Shakspeare says that “ conscience makes cowards of us all,” if it be 
not based upon the conviction that Shakspeare wrote the play in 
which these words occur? (c) Moses is quoted as an author in 
Rom. x. 19: “ First Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by 
them that are no people.” It is true that these words occur in the 
song of Moses recorded in Deut. xxxii. 21, but from the reference in 
the next verse to Isaiah it is fair to suppose that the apostle had in 
mind not this song, but the entire body of literature that currently 
went under Moses’ name. (d@) Moses is repeatedly spoken of in rela- 
tion to the Law. Jno. i.17: “ The Law came by Moses.” Acts 
xxi. 21: “And they are informed of thee that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that 
they ought not to circumcise their children,” etc. 1Cor.ix.g: “ For 
it is written in the law of Moses,” etc. Acts xiii. 39: “And by him 
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all that believe are justified from all things from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses.” It is gratuitous to say that the 
law spoken of in these passages means the legislative portions of the 
Pentateuch when .we know that “the Law” meant, in the current 
usage of those days, the whole Pentateuch. (e) The Pentateuch is 
repeatedly referred to as a collection of writings under the name of 
Moses. Luke xxiv. 27: “And beginning at Moses and all the proph- 
ets he expounded,” etc. Acts xv. 21: “ Moses of old time hath in 
every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath-day.” 2 Cor. iii. 15: “ But even unto this day when Moses 
is read, the vail is upon their heart.” Grant, now, that a book may 
be called by the name of a particular man, because, as Prof. Brown 
says,—as Hobbes said—as Spinoza said—“he wrote it,” or “is the 
author of an important part of it,” or “is the most prominent figure 
in it”; still we cannot be at a loss to know what sense to put upon 
these passages. For construing them in the light of the current 
belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and reading them in con- 
nection with previous passages where quotations from the Pentateuch 
are made as quotations from Moses, there is nothing to justify any 
other supposition than that the New Testament writers shared the 
popular sentiment that Moses wrote the books that are called by his 
name. Believing, then, as we do, that the inspired writers were 
infallibly guided, and believing, moreover, that they may ‘be fairly 
held to teach that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, we add this argument 
to those already offered in support of the traditional view. 

Let us turn now to the testimony of our Lord. And here again 
we find the same unmistakable reference to a current belief. The 
specific laws are quoted out of the Pentateuch as given by Moses. 
The Pentateuch itself is quoted as the “ book of Moses.” The ac- 
cepted division of the Old Testament is recognized in the twice re- 
peated phrase, “ Moses and the Prophets.” Says our Saviour, “he 
[ Moses] wrote of me”; and He adds, “ If ye believe not his writings how 
shall ye believe My words?” How would these passages strike an 
unprejudiced reader? Would any one hesitate for a moment to say 
that our Saviour affirmed the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
if he did not wish to extort another meaning from His words? And 
now it is our turn to quote Spinoza, for we find him making this 
apt remark, intended, it is true, to serve a very different purpose, yet 
suiting our purpose just as well: Quid cum illis agas, qui nihil vident, 
nist quod lubet ? quid, inquam, hoc aliud est, quam ipsam Scripturam 
negare et novam ex proprio cerebro cudere? Men are engaged ina 
very perilous undertaking when they begin to interpret Scripture by 
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asking what meaning it will possibly bear, instead of seeking what 
it may be fairly understood to teach. Very easy is it also to make a 
plausible argument against the traditional view by taking proof-texts 
one by one and showing that not any single passage conclusively and 
without the possibility of doubt proves the traditional belief. This, 
however, is an old device, and those who know anything of the Arian 
and Socinian controversies need not be reminded of the fallacy that 
underlies it. Undeniably true, moreover, it must be confessed, is 
the statement that because Moses wrote a chapter in Deuteronomy 
or a verse in Leviticus, it does not necessarily follow that he wrote 
the whole Pentateuch ; that is to say, we cannot logically infer the 
authorship of the whole from authorship of a part, in the same way 
that we can demonstrate authorship of a part from authorship of the 
whole. But in reasonings of this sort we must make some use of 
common experience, and that experience justifies us in assuming 
sometimes that the part implies the whole. So at least we reason 
when we credit the apostolic fathers with a knowledge of the 
New Testament by reason of scattered passages from the Gospels 
and Epistles to be found in their writings. It would be interesting, 
by the way, to see how Professor Brown’s method of dealing with 
quotations would operate in the discussion of Canonicity. 

The effort to show that Christ did not teach the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch cannot be regarded as successful, Those who 
make it forget that texts must be interpreted by history as well 
as by grammar and lexicon: they forget that psychological presup- 
positions expressing tacit understandings between speaker and 
hearer underlie all speech; and that propositions generally convey 
more meaning than when measured by a merely logical quantification 
they seem to imply: they forget that the aggregate value of textual 
proof is something different from the sum of the separate values of 
individual texts; that the texts relied on to prove the traditional 
view are not links in a chain where the weakest represents the 
strength of the cable; and that the traditional view is not over- 
thrown when the texts that seem to teach it have been sorted, when 
some have been thrown aside as worthless, when others are found to 
be capable of bearing a meaning different from the one ordinarily 
given them, and it is concluded that no single text is strong enough 
to bear the strain imposed upon it by the traditional interpretation : 
and finally they forget that they do not tell us what the words of 
Christ do mcan when taken together, in attempting to show us what 
these same words may mean when studied one by one. 

It is not surprising, however, that this effort should be earnestly made; 
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for an element of extreme perplexity would be introduced into the Pen- 
tateuchal problem were we required to believe that Moses did not write, 
though our Saviour said he did write the books that are called by his 
name. If bya fair examination of facts one felt himself obliged to hold 
these two conflicting views, and still in his heart were loyal to his Lord, 
we should be disposed to allow him every personal advantage that 
his apologetic could afford. Yet we cannot fail to see the endless 
difficulties into which one must be led by these beliefs. How could 

Christ say or imply that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, if Moses did 
’ not write it? Was He ignorant? Howthencan He be God? Some 
may answer this latter question by referring to the limitations of His 
finite human nature, or they may take refuge in some of the Kenotic 
theories of His Person. But the voice of Christendom will repel the 
suggestion of ignorance as an insult to the Divine majesty of Jesus. 
And if it were possible to suppress emotion and calmly ask whether 
a mistake about Moses were compatible with the Divinity of our Lord, 
if it were possible even to hold that the Divinity of Christ would not 
be compromised by supposing that He did not know who wrote the 
Pentateuch, there would arise the further question respecting the 
value of Inspiration. For how much can we depend upon it if it were 
not sufficient to keep Him to whom the Spirit was not given by 
measure from falling into the common errors of His day ? 

Or shall we say that Jesus knew that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch, but that He accommodated His language to popular concep- 
tions. Professor Brown looks upon this as at least a not untenable 
hypothesis, and accordingly says: : 


“Tf, indeed, it should ever appear that Jesus, for the purpose of avoiding a strifé 
with the Jews which might have obstructed His work, and in which no principle was at 
stake, used His absolute discretion in omitting to make any statement as to the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, because He knew the popular belief to be false, while He freely 


and rightly appealed to Moses’ «uthority whenever it could serve His purpose, we could 
only admire His wise caution.” 


If “ wise caution” is something to be admired in Christ it is also 
something that becomes the students of the Higher Criticism, es- 
pecially when their studies lead them to the discussion of themes as 
serious as this. We cannot assent to Professor Brown’s hypothetical 
concession, because we cannot help seeing the logical consequences 
with which that concession is attended. For if the reference to 
Moses on the part of our Lord were capable of being explained as 
an accommodation to popular belief, why might we not explain other 
features in His earthly life in the same way? How do we know that 
His doctrine of the kingdom of God was not borrowed from the pop- 
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ular Messianic conception for the purpose of giving form to His own 
ethical teaching ? How do we know that He did not fall in with the 
current notion regarding demoniacal possessions while understanding 
all the time that there was a natural explanation of these phenomena? 
How do we know that the doctrine of atonement, as He taught it, 
was anything more than the adaptation of His teaching to the cur- 
rent system »of sacrifices, “wise caution” teaching Him that it was 
better to utilize these ready-made conceptions as the vehicles of His 
own ethical system than shock the religious sentiment of the age 
by a premature attack upon an ancient faith? These are only some 
of the questions that start up when the accommodation theory is 
suggested as a possible explanation of our Lord’s reference to Moses. 
But we need not dwell longer upon this attempt to defend the 
conduct of our Lord, for we prefer to believe that it calls for no de- 
fence. We do not undertake to say how near the precipice our 
Jehus of Criticism may wisely drive; but we shall choose the com- 
pany of those who value safety more than skill and who in the ex- 
ercise of a “ wise caution” have learned to leave a wide margin. We 
believe that the Law was given to Moses by Jehovah and not imputed 
to him by “ legal fiction.” We believe that the Pentateuchal codes 
were meant for the immediate use of the Israelites in the wilderness 
and that they were not merely “ prophetic ideals.” We put the 
words of Jesus above the inductions of the critics, and are sure that 
the responsibility of Moses for the books that are called by his name 
must be understood according to the plain implication of the passage 
which speaks of them as “his writings.” We do not believe in the 
composite character of the Pentateuch; and if we did we should have 
no confidence in the critical omniscience that pretends to determine 
within “fractions of a verse” what part was written by the Jehovist, 
what by the Elohist and the Deuteronomist, and where the handi-work 
of the Redactor is visible. We believe that Moses wrote substantially 
the whole Pentateuch. This view is in harmony with antecedent 
probability, with the presumptions of tradition, with the internal 
testimony of the books, with the unvarying voice of Inspiration, 
with the words of Christ. And after all that has been said, the lead- 
ing reason in support of the contrary idea seems to be founded on 
the deep conviction that God cannot work miracles and the critics 
can. FRANCIS L. PATTON. 





VII. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The Spirits in Prison—In the third chapter of the Apostle Peter's First 
Epistle we read, ‘‘ Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh 
but quickened in the spirit; in which, also, he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison, which aforetime were disobedient when the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, 
that is, eight souls, were saved through water: which also after a true likeness 
doth now save you, even baptism, not the putting away,” etc. The extract is 
taken from the revised version, which accurately represents what is now gen- 
erally received among scholars as the true text of the original and the correct 
meaning of the words. The early Greek fathers with one consent understood 
the passage to narrate what was done by our Lord’s human soul after His 
death on the cross. Augustin, however, interpreted it as referring to a work 
done by Christ in the days of Noah when he preached, zon in carne, sed in 
spiritu, to those spirits who now suffer deserved punishment in prison. This 
view was adopted by Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the schoolmen; by 
Beza, the most learned of the Reformers ; by Pearson, the celebrated English 
divine ; by von Hofmann, the eminent German critic, and by very many 
others. Yet it is not unfair to say that they have been influenced more by 
their theological views, or by what is called the analogy of faith, than by the 
laws of strict exegesis, 

It may be said, in opposition to this explanation, that (1) it is not the natu- 
ral sense of the passage, that which would occur to an unprejudiced person on 
first reading it. (2) It is inconsistent with the word wvedarz as contrasted 
with Gapxi, not that these two words do not at times denote respectively the 
divine side of Christ’s person and the human, but that here the exact balance 
of the clauses requires both datives to be rendered in the same way. If the 
one is to be understood as meaning in the flesh, or as to the flesh, then the 
other must mean in the spirit, or as to the spirit. Consequently, the latter 
cannot be interpreted of Christ’s divine nature or of the Holy Spirit, for in 
no conceivable sense could He be said to be made alive iz either of these. 
(3) No account is made of zopev9e)s, which here, just as in verse 22, ‘“‘ who 
is on the right hand of God, having gone into heaven,” must refer to a local 
transfer, a real change of place, which certainly did not occur in what was done 
through Noah. (4) There is an unauthorized and capricious separation of 
more from the word a eOnoaci, to which it must belong by Greek usage 
(‘which aforetime were disobedient”), and an equally capricious connection 
. of it with éxppvSer (“ aforetime preached”). Followed as zore is immedi- 
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ately by O7é, it is impossible to allow such a violent disjunction as 1s here 
proposed. (5) Moreover, the occurrence of zvevpaor in verse 19 in the 
undoubted sense of human spirits gives a very strong probability that the same 
noun in the singular in verse 18 is used in the same sense. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that there is a difficulty in the word 
6w@oromeis on the modern critical view. For, how could Christ’s human 
soul be said to be made alive, when, as we all believe, it never died? Some 
escape the difficulty by rendering “ preserved alive,” but this is not the fair, 
natural sense of the word. It is better to regard the term as stating that while 
Christ did really die as to the flesh, z.¢., ceased to live any longer in the body, 
yet, as to His human soul, He was quickened to fresh energies, to a higher 
spiritual life than was compatible with an existence hampered by flesh and 
blood, It may be added that any reference to our Lord’s resurrection is out 
of the question, for that change takes place in the body and not in the spirit, 
which alone is speken of in this clause. 

This is the view taken by Alford, by Fronmiiller in Lange, by Hiither in 
Meyer, by the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary,” and by Ellicott’s Commentary. Nor 
can it well be doubted by any one who will consider the well-marked antithesis 
of the two modal datives and the force of the participle represented by the 
verb “went.” The act reported must have been performed by our Lord in 
person, z.¢., by His disembodied spirit, and, therefore, took place between His 
death and His resurrection. But, as the statement stands alone in the New 
‘Testament, and we have no aid from parallel passages, it must be interpreted 
strictly, neither adding to nor taking from the natural force of the words em- 
ployed. The “spirits in prison” were those, of course, of the persons who 
perished in the flood, and it is of little consequence whether we consider them 
as being in penal durance as condemned criminals, or simply in custody as 
prisoners awaiting the day of doom, It is enough to know that they were per- 
sons who had died in sin, The question is, what did Christ do to them ? 
‘There are many who answer at once, He preached the Gospel. But this is by 
no means clear, It is true that the Greek word x7pvo0@ is often employed 
without an object to denote preaching the Gospel, but 1m all such cases the 
omitted object is easily, or rather necessarily, supplied from the connection. 
There are, however, other instances in which it neither has nor can have such 
a meaning. Matt. x. 27, “ What ye hear in the ear, proc/aim upon the house- 
tops.” Mark i. 46, “*He went out and began to pudlish it much”; vii, 36, 
“So much the more a great deal they published it.” Rev. v. 2, ‘I sawa strong 
angel proclaiming with a great voice.” It is certain, therefore, that our Lord 
made a proclamation in the unseen world, but what the tenor of that proclaina- 
tion was is not said, nor is it necessarily implied. To assume that it was the 
Gospel is to beg the question, Some have said that He went there to pro- 
claim His own triumph, or to predict His deliverance from S/eo/, or to an- 
nounce the completion of the work for which He became incarnate, But no 
man can pronounce authoritatively in favor of any of these views. ‘The ma- 
terials for a decision are not at hand. 

But whatever may be concluded on this point, it is very certain that the 
parties our Lord addressed were not of the class who had been left to them- 
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selves, and who had sinned only against the law written in their hearts. For 
they had enjoyed the teaching of Noah, whom the Apostle (i. ii. 5) expressly 
styles a preacher of righteousness (d:xazoovvns xnpuna). It is obvious, 
then, that their experience can shed no light upon the fate of others differently 
situated, such as the heathen. And it is very singular that they who insist that 
every man must have the opportunity of learning God's revealed will, appeal 
to a case which is not at all in point, even if their interpretation of its meaning 
be correct. For the impenitent in the antediluvian world had a very prolonged 
space in which to obtain the divine favor, The long-suffering of God waited 
upon theim for more than a century. ‘“* His days (7.¢., the days of the race then 
. existing) shall be an hundred and twenty years.” During all this period Noah 
uttered the warning message by his voice, by his walking with God, and still 
more by his patient perseverance in the building of the ark, But all was vain. 
‘Even the very workmen who labored upon the singular vessel gave no heed to 
its purpose, All filled up the measure of their iniquity, and when the appointed 
time was accomplished the overwhelming flood came, and every soul perished. 
And that this was final and irrevocable, seems to be plain from the use which 
our Lord twice makes of the fact, as recorded in the address given by Luke 
(xvii. 26, 27), and also that given by Matthew (xxiv. 37-39). The former runs 
thus: “And as it was in the days of Noah, even so shall it be also in the days 
of the Son of Man. They ate, they drank, they married, they were given in 
marriage until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came and 
destroyed (am@Aecev) them all.” It is impossible to see the force of this his- 
torical reference if it does not imply the spiritual overthrow of the antedilu- 
vians. If our Lord intended, and knew that He intended, to give them another 
opportunity of salvation by a personal summons made after His death in the 
unseen world, how could He, with any show of reason, adduce their case as an 
example cf the danger of neglecting spiritual things and giving one’s self up to 
the pursuit of the earthly and the perishing? Such a course would seem like 
trifling with His hearers. z 

But again, even admitting (which, however, is not admitted) that the words 
do mean, or may mean, that our Lord proclaimed a gospel to the spirits in 
prison, this proves nothing to the case of others before or since the time of the 
proclamation in question, for the simple reason that then the circumstances 
were peculiar and extraordinary. And what is done on momentous occasions 
is no precedent for ordinary days. Because the conduits run wine instead of 
water when the king receives his crown, we are not to expect that they will do 
the same after the coronation is over. If, on the completion of our Lord’s 
humiliation by His death, His disembodied spirit passed the interval before the 
resurrection in setting forth the fruits of His now finished work to some of the 
other disembodied spirits to be found in Hades, what reason is there for think- 
ing that such an exceptional experience will ever be repeated, much less be- 
come a normal feature in the administration of the divine government? Ex- 
ceptional procedures are to be confined to exceptional occasions, 

Still further, there is no intimation anywhere that the preaching, if made, 
was successful, nor is it at all necessary for the purposes of the connection of 
the passage that it should have been. The Apostle is setting forth the sufferings 
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of Christ, together with His subsequent exaltation, and he simply interpolates 
between the death on the cross and the exaltation to God’s right hand, something 
that was done in the intermediate state. Our Lord’s disembodied spirit did not, 
even in the short interval during which it was fitting that His flesh should dwell 
in the grave, lie in a state of unconsciousness, or simply be in expectancy of 
the victory of the third day ; but in triumphant and assured conviction of that 
victory, did make announcement to other disembodied spirits of the work of 
redemption. The point in question is not what /hey did, but what he did, or 
even if, as we suppose, and as other scriptures show, they neither received nor 
accepted an offer of salvation, yet the other fact remains that our Lord’s human 
soul did, while apart from the body, make statements to other like souls, and 
the reason why this particular class of sinners, viz., the antediluvians, is men- 
tioned, is that the flood was to be cited presently as a figure of Baptism. The 
cause, therefore, of Peter’s silence as to the result of the proclamation is that 
that result had no bearing upon the matter in hand. It may, then, upon all 
these grounds, be safely asserted that this solitary text cannot be made to bear 
the huge weight of dogma attached to it, that the premises are far too small 
for the conclusion that is drawn, and that, therefore, the question of a new 
probation after death must be determined altogether by other Scriptures in de- 
tail, or the general tenor of Revelation as a whole. 
T. W. CHAMBERS, 


Tahtim Hodshi and Dan Jaan.—The account of the numbering of the Is- 
raelites by David contains some interesting geographical notices, two of which, 
at least, have always been puzzles to scholars, It will be a help to remember 
that only Israel and Judah were to be numbered, 2 Sam, xxiv. 1. The com- 
mand was, “ Go now through all the tribes of Israel, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba,” showing that aliens and subject peoples, whether within or without the 
proper limits of the kingdom, were not to be reckoned in the census of the 
Jewish people themselves. ‘This is confirmed by ver. 9, where the sum of the 
men of Israel and Judah only is given. 

King Davic’s officers crossed the Jordan and pitched. first in Aroer, near 
Jazer ; they went thence to Gilead. Their third camping place was “ the land 
of Tahtim Hodshi”; their fourth was Dan Jaan ; their fifth was Sidon. They 
went thence to the “ stronghold of Tyre,” and thus southward to Beersheba, 
keeping within the limits of the territory as defined in ver. 2. The Hebrew of 
ver. 6-is as follows: “ And they came to Gilead, yysm DSnp YrARdA?> 
and they came ~ yu m5,” The Septuagint renders ver. 6, ‘‘ And they came 
to Galaad, and into the land of Thabason, which is Adasi, and they came to 
Danidan and Udan, and compassed Sidon.” The Targum on Samuel has after 
Gilead, "wIT), Rom sand? i.¢., “and to the district south of Hodshi.” 
Eusebius has, “AyevOOa n ‘Adacai, Svupayos tHv nat@repav Odor; 
and Jerome, ‘‘Aethon adasai, pro quo Symmachus posuit, inferiorem viam.” 

Numerous suggestions have been made in explanation of the words Tahtim 
Hodshi, The Septuagint regarded them as two names belonging to one place, 
Zunz, one of the ablest of Jewish scholars, regards them as two distinct places. 
Bottcher resolves the word Tahtim, p> np; into p. Mp, Jelow the sea. 
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Fiirst, I judge, is inclined to favor this change, and the same is true of many 
eminent scholars. In that case p» would refer to the Sea of Galilee (compare 
Num, xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3; xiii. 27), and Hodshi would be equivalent to, 
or at least have some connection with, Chinnereth. 

In addition to these, an important Hebrew tradition, found in the Midrash 
on Samuel, chapters xxx. and xxxii., should be noticed, which connects Tahtim 
Hodshi with Beth Yerah. 

There were two places, Tarichea and Sennabris, which Josephus locates at 
the southern end of the Lake of Tiberias, and both are placed by him at the 
same distance from the city of Tiberias, namely, thirty furlongs (Life, 32; 
‘Wars iii. 9, 7). Josephus states that the great plain of the Jordan commenced 
at Ginnabrin [Sennabris] (Wars, iv. 8, 2); while the Talmud states that the 
Jordan did not receive that name until after it left Beth Yerah (R59 4, 
‘Talmud Bab, Bechoroth, 55, a). It would seem that the point where the plain 
of the Jordan commenced, and the point where the Jordan began to receive 
that specific name, were practically identical. But, further, the Jerusalem 
Talmud mentions Beth Yerah and Sennabris together as the names of two 
towers, 395 H3% "Dy, Or fortified places on the Lake of Gennesareth (Megil- 
lah i, 1, Gemara). Lightfoot (Works, vol. x., p. 134) says that Beth Yerah 
was a castle opposite Sennabris. 

The passage referred to in the Jerusalem Talmud may be rendered, ‘The 
—— was divided into two parts like Beth Yerah and Sennabri.” The 
Aruch explains the words s 7955 51 (AS D9x for Sy py), 25 mean- 
ing “ two castles in a place where there is a bridge for water, but there is no 
water between them.” There can be little doubt, we think, that the Beth Ye- 
rah of the Talmud is the Tarichea of Josephus, of which the modern repre- 
sentative is Kerak. Kerak has long since been identified as Tarichea, and a 
knowledge of the nature of the ground compared with Josephus’ detailed de- 
scription of the place makes such a conclusion inevitable. ° 

It is difficult to decide whether Tarichea, Beth Yerah, or Yerah was the orig- 
inal form of the name, or whether the place bore two names, as was not in- 
frequently the case. The Hebrew name might have been written (#4, \-py"5, 
or AVA, and this would easily come to be written FA =P14. The name 
Tarichea is also a good Greek word, meaning sa/ting station, from Tap1yevo@, 
which has reference to preserving bodies by artificial means, whether salting 
fish or embalming mummies. The name is thus supposed to be derived from 
the business of preserving fish, which was carried on at this place (comp, 
Strabo, xvi. 2, 45). 

The long bluff at the extreme south-west corner of the Lake of Tiberias is 
called at present Kerak, and was originally connected with the mainland by a 
dry bridge or causeway. On the mainland, at or near the end of this bridge, 
it is probable that we should locate the place called Sennabris. These sugges- 
tions, if valid, would illustrate and confirm both Josephus and the Jewish 
writings. The statement of the Aruch, for instance, made probably without 
any knowledge, on the part of the writer, of the ground at the south end of 
the lake, could not have been more accurate than it is; and Josephus, also, 
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would be right in stating the distance of Tarichea and Sennabris from Tiberias 
to be the same, and in the same direction. 

I have several times had occasion to speak of the Jordan valley on the east 
of the river, from the lake of Tiberias as far as the Zerka, or Jabbok, as 
being exceedingly fertile, because of the numerous mountain streams which 
water it. The first stream below the lake is the Yarmuk, or Hieromax, called 
at present the AZenadireh, It is an interesting fact that the region along 
this river, after it leaves the hills, is called "Ard e/ ’Adasiyeh. The Men- 
adireh is, in that portion of it, called Wady’Adasiyeh. At the point where the 
road approaches the river in order to enter the mountains, there is a ruin of 
considerable size which bears the common name /d Deir, and the small val- 
ley, or rather plain, to the north of it is called the Plain of Dueir, Still farther 
to the north, and but a short distance from the mountain, are the “ Hills of 
the Foxes.” On the shore of the lake are the ruins of Semakh, and to the 
north-east is the place known as Khurbet es Sumrah. Down the valley to the 
south, a short distance from Ed Deir, and near the Menadireh, is a fountain 
andaruin called Yagana (Yagana, Yag’na, or Yak’na). As the letter eth 
readily interchanges with ayiz may it not be possible that ’Adasiyeh represents 
the ancient Hodshi ? 

In our judgment there was a very natural reason why the census-takers 
should visit the broad and fertile valley which stretches to the south from the 
lower end of the sea of Galilee. They had completed their work in Gilead, 
and were on their way to Sidon, or its vicinity, As only Israel and Judah were 
to be numbered, the region of Damascus would not be visited. ‘The region 
just below the Sea of Galilee would be on their way as they went to the north. 
This was the meeting place of two great thoroughfares between the country on 
the east and that on the west of the Jordan—even as it is to-day. The road 
from Beisan to Damascus, which crosses the Jordan by the Jisr Mejamia, and 
the road from Tiberias to the Hauran and Gilead (formerly a fine bridge of ten 
arches led over the Jordan just below the lake), intersect on this plain now 
called ’Ard el ’Adasiyeh, If any point on their route, as the officers were go- 
ing from Gilead northward, was suitable for a place of public assembly, none 
more suitable than this could have been chosen. Their object was not to get 
into a large city, but to pitch their camp in the place that was most central 
and most easily accessible for the largest number of the inhabitants. 

One of the truest remarks ever made in the long discussion as to the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre was that of Lieut. Conder, namely, that (referring to the 
line of the walls) ‘ fortifications follow the hills and not the valleys.” Again, 
with regard to the site of Capernaum, I have often urged, in opposition to 
those who advocate the claims of Tell Hum, the unreasonableness of suppos- 
ing that a custom-house would be located at a distance of two miles and a 
half from the main route of travel which it was designed to accommodate. In 
like manner, in endeavoring to trace the route of David’s census-takers, is it 
unfair to claim that the most natural suppositions should receive the first con- 
sideration? It is on this principle that attention is now called to the district, 
or plain of Adasiyeh below the sea of Galilee. In like manner the region about 
Aroer, near Jazer (I locate Jazer at Ahurdet Sar), has been the battle-ground 
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and the meeting-place of the tribes living in that section of the country for 
generations. Why may it not always have been so? - 

If the census-takers chose for their work the most central and convenient 
points, we should expect one near Lake Merom. Dan, if it were chosen, would 
accommodate all the inhabitants north of the Sea of Galilee and south of Mount 
Hermon, The great road from Damasgus to the sea-coast divided at Dan into 
two branches, one following the present route by Shukif to Sidon, and the other 
that farther south past Hunin to Tyre. 

If Dan stood alone there would never have been a doubt that one of the 
census stations was near this ancient and well-known site. But having the 
word Jaan with Dan has seemed to make the matter of identification a difficult 
one. We must remember that we are dealing with a Hebrew record of a very 
early date when Phcenician influence was especially strong in the north of 
Palestine. Banias, the modern name found in this region, is commonly thought 
to be a corruption of Panias, or Paneas, which commemorated the worship of 
the god Pan in this once famous grotto, But Banias is more probably a cor- 
ruption of a much older name, Balinas, composed of two Phcenician words, 
Bal and Jaan, or Yaan. Some hints on this derivation are given in Fiirst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 

I notice in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzology, vol. vii., 
part 3, p. 394; an attempt to identify Tahtim Hodshi with Kadesh on the 
Orontes, which seems to me to be wholly without foundation. Why should the 
census-takers go more than one hundred miles north of Palestine when they 


were directed to confine themselves to numbering the tribes of Israel within 
their several tribal territories ? SELAH MERRILL, 


The Tract Baba Bathra of the Talmud and the Old Testament.—In the 
last Number of the PREsBYTERIAN REVIEW in my article “4 Critical Study of 
the History of the Higher Criticism, with Special Reference to the Pentateuch,” 
in treating of the Traditional Theories (p. 75), I attributed the passage on the 
Old Testament from the Badbz bathra of the Talmud to the Mishna, I de- 
signed to distinguish this passage from the Gemara as belonging to the more 
ancient part of the Talmud. I ought to have been more exact and to have 
distinguished it from the Mishna of Rabbi Jehuda, which is she Mishna in com- 
mon usage. ‘This tract Baba-dathra or Baba Bathra or Bava Bathra (e545 
NID) as it is variously written is a tract of the order Mezikin (yp"T2)» and 


is found in both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. These Talmuds differ 
from one another in the particular tracts that they contain and in the matter in 
the tracts, so that the Babylonian Talmud is four times greater than that of 
Jerusalem. Both Talmuds in the treatises and tracts are composed of various 
elements or layers which are discriminated from one another by certain formu- 
las of citation. The best known of these is the AMishna of Rabbi Jehuda 
which has been published apart in various editions, e¢. g., 1 v. folio, Naples, 
1492 ; Surenhusius, 6 v. folio, Amsterdam, 1698-1703 ; José, 6 thle, Berlin, 
1832-34; Sittenfeld, 6 thle, Berlin, 1863, and others. But there are also 
Beraitha and Toseptha and Gemara in the Talmud, If the Talmud be divided 
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into Afishna and Gemara, it is more proper technically to attach the Beraitha 
and Zoseptha to the Mishaa section, for the Gemara isa commentary not on the 
Mishna of Rabbi Jehuda alone, but also on the Beraitha, which it cites, To 
distinguish between the Misha of Rabbi Jehuda and all the other elements as 
Gemara, is incorrect and misleading unless we use these terms in a purely for- 
mal sense,-and distinguish in the Gemara the Mishnaic elements from the 
commentary of the Gemara upon them. Thus Emanuel Deutsch in his 
Literary Remains (p. 40) : 


“ Jehuda the ‘ Redactor’ had excluded all but the best authenticated traditions as 
well as all discussion and exegesis, unless where particularly necessary. The vast mass 
of these materials was now also collected asa sort of Apocryphal oral code. Wehave, 
dating a few generations after the Redaction of the official Mishna, a so-called external 
Mishna (Beraitha); further the discussions and additions belonging by rights to the 
Mishna called Toseptha (Supplement); and finally, the exegesis and methodology of the 


Halacha (Sifri, Sifra, Mechilta), much of which was afterwards introduced into the 
Talmud.” 


So Levy in his Meu Hebraisches und Chaldaisches Worterbuch (1. 260), 
defines : ; 


* ssi" as properly that which is outside of the Canon (we must supply REY 
to MOA), that is, every Aishna (or Halacha, doctrine) which was not taken up into 
the collection of the Mishna by R. Jehuda Hanasi, and many of which collected 
separately by his later cotemporaries are contained in different compendiums.” 


The relation of the Beraitha and the Zoseptha to the Mishna of the Rabbi 
Jehuda is not of inferior authority or of more recent origin. Some of them 
represent a more ancient tradition of the school of R. Akiba. They are all 
Mishnayoth. But the collection of Rabbi Jehuda is “he .Mishna, by eminence 
as the first collection. The Beraitha gives other Mishnayoth not embraced in 
his collection, but collected by others, such as R. Jannai, R. Chija, Bar Cappara, 
etc., (see Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 232 f.; Wogue, Histoire de l Exégese 
Biblique, 1881, p. 183 sg.) The Zoseptha gives other Mishnayoth added as an 
appendix. The Gemara is then a commentary on these M/ishnayoth. Chiarini, 
Le Talmud de Babylone, 1831, p. 19, go so far as to say :” 

“« Ls Mekiltoth, les Tosaphoth et les Beraitoth ont aussi porté le litrede FAIVNDHY ou 
de P73 OWMDW"> parce qu'elles jouissarent de la méme auctorite que la Mischna de 
Suda le Saint, et gu'elles éatent plus réputées encore que cette dernicre des c6lé de Tordre et de 
la clarté.” 

But they are generally regarded as apocryphal mishnayoth in the synagogue. 
This, however, does not decide their intrinsic value. See also Arnold in 
Herzog Real-Ency. xv, p. 661; Gelbhaus Rabbi Jehuda Hanasi, Wien, 1876, 
p. 92. Schiirer, Lehrb. d. N. T. Zeitgeschichte, p. 42. 

In the passage on the books of the Old Testament we have only to distinguish 
the Beraitha from the Gemara, The Beraitha is introduced regularly by 954 

sy “Our rabbins teach,” or xpp “It is taught.” We follow the Baby- 


lonian Talmud, the editio princeps 12 vols. folio, Venitia, Bomberg, 1520, but 
have also consulted the edition published at Berlin and Frankfort on the Oder 
sine anno, which follows the Basle edition in expurgating the anti-Christian 
passages. Both of these are in the library of the Union Theol, Sem., N. Y. 
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_ We present in translation a section of the tract Baba-bathra fol. 14 a., con- 
taining the most important references to the Old Testament writings. 


BERAITHA. 


a7 39m The classification of the Prophets, Joshua and Judges, Samuel 
and Kings, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah and the twelve (minor prophets.) 


GEMARA, 


"5% But how? Hosea is first because it is written, “The beginning of 
what the Lord spake by Hosea.’” But how did he speak in the beginning with 
Hosea? Have there not been so many prophets from Moses unto Hosea? 
Rabbi Johanan said that he was the first of the four prophets who prophesied 
in the same period, and these are: Hosea, Isaiah, Amos and Micah. But 
ought Hosea to be placed before at the head? INo; since his prophecies had 
been written alongside of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and Malachi were the last of the prophets, it was counted with them. 
Ought it to have been written apart and ought it to have been placed before ? 
No ; since it was little and might be easily lost. “59 But how is it? Isaiah 
is before Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Ought Isaiah to be placed before at the head ? 
Since the Kings end in ruin and Jeremiah is, all of it, ruin, and Ezekiel has its 
beginning ruin and its end comfort, and Isaiah is all of it comfort; we join 
ruin to ruin and comfort to comfort. 


BERAITHA. 


The classification of the Hagiographa: Ruth and the Psalter and Job and 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs and Lamentations, Daniel and the roll 
of Esther, Ezra and Chronicles, 


GEMARA, 


But in the scheme that says Job was in the days of Moses, ought Job to be 
placed before at the head? We begin not with afflictions, Ruth has also 
afflictions, but afflictions which have an end. As Rabbi Johanan says, Why 
was her name called Ruth? Because David went forth from her. Its be- 
ginning belonged to the Holy One, blessed be He; in songs and praises, 


BERAITHA, 


And who wrote them? Moses wrote his book, the chapter of Balaam and 
Job ; Joshua wrote his book and the eight verses of the law;. Samuel wrote 
his book and Judges and Ruth ; David wrote the Psalter with the aid of the 
ten ancients, with the aid of the first man, with the aid of Melchizedek, with the 
aid of Abraham, with the aid of Moses, with the aid of Heman, with the aid 
of Jeduthun, with the aid of Asaph, with the aid of the three sons of Korah ; 
Jeremiah wrote his book, the book of Kings and Lamentations ; Hezekiah 
and his company wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, whose 
sign is pon ; the men of the great synagogue wrote Ezekiel and the twelve 
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(minor prophets), Daniel and the roll of Esther, whose sign is 3 T9p 3 Ezra 


wrote his book and the genealogy of Chronicles until his own time. 


GEMARA, 


It is supported by Rab as Rabbi Jehuda says, Rab said Ezra went not up 
from Babylon, until his own genealogy was (established), then he went up. 
And who finished it (his book)? Nehemiah, son of Habeljah, Mar said 
Joshua wrote his book and the eight verses of the law. 


BERAITHA, 


wD «dt is taught. According to the scheme which says the eight verses 
of the law, Joshua was the scribe. As it is taught-(y 5p). And Moses the 
servant of the Lord died there. Is it possible that Moses died and wrote: 
and Moses died there? It is only unto this passage Moses wrote, afterwards 
Joshua wrote the rest. So Rabbi Jehuda spake and Rabbi Nehemiah assented 
to it; but Rabbi Simeon said to him : How is it possible that the book of the 
law could lack one letter, since it is written: Take this book of the law? 
But unto this the Holy One, blessed be He, said and Moses said and wrote. 


From this place and onwards the Holy One, blessed be He, said and Moses 
wrote with weeping. ‘ 


This passage might be extended, but we have used enough to set forth the 
various views respecting the Old Testament Scriptures, and to show the differ- 


ence between J/ishna, in the form of Beraitha, and Gemara. 
C. A. Briccs. 


Assyriological Notes.—One of the most important among recent events in 
this field, is the appearance of Schrader’s Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testament 
in a new edition, It is reviewed elsewhere by Rev. C. R. Gillett, a former 
student and fellow of the Union Theological Seminary, and now in Berlin. The 
book is, we understand, to be translated into English, by Rev. Owen White- 
house. It seems to be uncertain whether Haupt’s “ Sintfluthbericht,” which 
forms so important a contribution to the German work, will appear in the 
translation, ‘The lack of it would be much to be regretted. 

It is noteworthy that the objections to Friedrich Delitzsch’s theory of the 
location of the Biblical ‘‘ Garden of Eden,” come not only from scholars like 
Dillmann and Tiele, who are not Assyriologists, but also from other scholars 
who are. Lenormant’s view was noticed in the last number (PRESBYTERIAN 
Review, January, 1883, p. 219). Schrader’s is so far in agreement with De- 
litzsch’s that he holds Babylonia to be the home of the belief in such a Garden, 
but differs from it in maintaining that the Hebrews had modified the account, 
attaching only a vague notion to some of its topographical details, and adding 
others. As the narrative now stands in Genesis, it points, according to Schra- 
der, northward toward the mountains of Armenia, as the place where the He- 
brews thought the Garden lay, Any more definite location of it he thinks im- 
possible. Against Delitzsch, he emphasizes these points: (1.) The Hebrew 
account leaves the Garden still existing, with Cherubim guarding its entrance, 
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(Schrader seems to mean that such a conception would be impossible for the 
Hebrew writer, if he fixed the Garden in Babylonia, for he must have known 
that there was in his time no such Garden there. Delitzsch might reply to this 
that the narrative does not speak of the Cherubim as still keeping the gate, 
nor of an enclosing wall as still in existence. The great natural features, of 
rivers and of countries, are the only things which are represented as still endur- 
ing). (2.) The (main) river cannot be identical with the Euphrates, for from 
it spring ‘Tigris avd Euphrates. (3.) If the water-courses of Upper Babylonia 
had been meant by the main river, then the writer would not have referred to 
the more northern part of the Tigris, and spoken of it as flowing past Assyria. 
(4.) Pison and Gihon and Cush (cf. Babyl. Xai’) have become vague in the 
writer’s mind. (5.) The fig-tree is not suitable for Babylonia.—This moderate 
and yet positive opposition to Delitzsch’s theory is much more effective than 
Lenormant’s brilliant but dubious hypothesis. 

Dr, Wilhelm Lotz, whose Jnschriften Tiglath Pileser’s I. is well known, 
has established himself as Privatdocent at Leipzig. His “Disputatio,” or 
treatise to be publicly defended, was entitled, ‘“ Quaestionum De Historia Sab- 
bati Libri Duo.” It is a pamphlet of 110 pages, the first part considering the 
traces of the Sabbath before Moses, and the second discussing the question 
whether the Israelitish conception of the Sabbath varied at different times, be- 
ing, ¢. g., stricter in the Priestcode than elsewhere, This question—to dismiss 
that branch of the subject at once—he answers in the negative. For the rest, 
he holds that the Hebrews received the Sabbath from the Babylonians. He 
transliterates and translates in full the hemerology of the intercalary month, 
2d Elul, whose 7th, 14th, rgth, 21st, and 28th days contain prohibitions of cer- 
tain kinds of work. He believes that the Babylonians applied the name “ Sab- 
bath,” to these days, and that the same division, by sevens, was made through- 
out the whole year. A recent communication from Mr. Pinches to Dr. Lotz, 
is to the effect that George Smith restored many defective lines in the hemer- 
ology of 2d Elul (1V. R., 32, 33), from fragments of hemerologies of other 
months, all of which seemed to contain commands or prohibitions for the cor- 
responding days. If this is well-established, then one important step is gained, 
and Smith’s remark, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 12, is confirmed and explained : 
‘“‘ Every month is divided into four weeks,” etc.,—(see PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
October, 1882, p. 689), It is greatly to be desired that these fragments might 
all be collected, and their exact contents published. Lotz suggests as the 
origin of the rest-days, not the moon’s phases, but the Sexagesimal system of 
numbers familiar to the Babylonians. Not only was 60, but also 6, an important 
figure in this system. The Babylonians probably worked six days—regarding 
this as a complete period—and then rested a day; hence the custom of 
seventh-day rest. This is ingenious, and the theory is developed with an 
acuteness that marks the whole treatise. But the matter is still in obscurity at 
many points. We are not as yet convinced that the moon’s phases do not 
sufficiently account for the divisions of 2d Elul (the r9th day is unexplained 
even on Lotz’s theory) ; the identification of these days with “ Sabbaths” is not 
yet established ; and the supposition that the Babylonians got into the habit of 
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resting a day at the end of each six-day period is not more than a skilful guess, 
The pamphlet is, however, in both its parts, of great interest and value. 

At the February meeting of the Society of Biblical Archzology, Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches read a paper on some business-tablets from Borsippa, and in that 
connection made suggestive remarks about the Biblical name, Benhadad. ‘This 
name, as is well known, appears in the cuneiform inscriptions under the form 
Adad@ idri (or Dad idri), meaning “ Adad my (?) helper.” Now two of the names 
found on the Borsippa-tablets just mentioned are X. Addu-natan, and X. Addu- 
amara, ‘These names occur several times. Addu is written sometimes pho- 
netically (Ad-du), sometimes ideographically (IM,-Rammdnu, Dadda, etc.). 
The character represented by X, is in some cases the compound ideogram 
TUR. US, sometimes the simple ideogram A; both these ideograms mean 
“son.” ‘The prefix denoting “god” stands before this word for ‘‘son.” The 
use of dintu, “daughter,” [and din bini, “ grandson” ], in Assyrian, makes it 
likely that dinu (V3), “son,” was also known there. If it be so, and the names 
be read Bin-Addu-natan,—“The Son of Adad gave,” and Bin-Addu-amara,— 
“The Son of Adad spoke,” then we have evidence that there was a god called 
“ Bin-Addu,’ —Benhadad—* Son of Adad.” Adad, however, was a Syrian 
god; hence, presumably “ Bin-Ad-du was so as well.” Pinches supposes 
these two persons—who were father and son-in-law—to have been Syrians 
(‘“* Samaritans,” which occurs several times in the “ Proceedings,” is perhaps 
a misprint), resident in Babylonia. In that case, however, they must have 
received their names in Syria, and it would be necessary to suppose, not so 
much that dinu, “son,” (for af/u, maru) was used in Babylonia, (Pinches) as 
that \2 (for 4'3) was used in Syria. The plural y22) found in the Biblical 


Chaldee, proves that the word \2 was at some early time in use in Aramaic, 


and if it had entered into the appellation of a god, it might easily be 
preserved long after it had disappeared from the popular speech. If the fore- 
going is correct, then the full name of the Syrian kings referred to was proba- 
bly, as Pinches suggests, Bin-Adad-idri. ‘The son of Adad (is) my helper” 
(Pinches, “my glory”), The Assyrians abbreviated by dropping the first ele- 
ment, the Hebrews by dropping the last. (For such abbreviations, cf 
“syn 2 Ki, xix. 35. TINd2 2 Ki. xx. 12, the Assyrian Afal-usur, etc.). 

Georg Friedrich Unger has a paper in the Adhandlungen der k. bayer, 
Akademie des Wiss. I. Cl. XVI. Ba. III. Abth, (published also separately, Mu- 
nich, 1882), entitled, ‘‘ Kyaxares und Astyages,” in which he endeavors to re- 
construct the later history of the Median kingdom on the basis of the Cyrus- 
Inscriptions found in 1879, combined with the Greek accounts. One section 
is devoted to a renewal of the attempt to identify ‘‘ Darius the Mede” of the 
Book of Daniel, with Astyages. He makes Evilmerodach=Belshazzar (dis- 
carding Bel-Sar-usur, son of Nabonidus); B.c. 560, the year of Evilmero- 
dach’s death, was only the year before Astyages’ dethronement (559), accord- 
ing to the formerly received belief, but we now know that Astyages did not lose 
his kingdom till B.c. 550. Neriglissar, who killed Evilmerodach, succeeded 
the latter as king of Babylon. But Evilmerodach’s mother, Amytis, was sister 
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to Astyages, and the latter probably threatened vengeance, which Neriglissar 
averted by acknowledging Astyages as his suzerain, and paying him tribute. 
Hence, Astyages could properly be said to “ take the, kingdom” on the death 
of Evilmerodach-Belshazzar, Either Neriglissar himself, or Nabonidus (in 
550) took an opportunity of throwing off the authority of Media, so that Cyrus 
had to deal with them separately. Nothing prevents the supposition that 
‘‘ Darius” was the royal, or throne-name of Astyages, True, in Dan. ix. 1, 
Darius is called the “son of Ahasuerus,”—yq47,39MX—while Astyages was 
son of Kyaxares, but in the Book of Tobit Kyaxares is called "Aovnpos— 
Ahasuerus, and in each case we have a corruption of Uvakhshatara—Kyaxares, 
‘Various later Greek writers bear witness that there was a King Darius before 
Darius Hystaspis, and the Scholiast on Aristoph, Wud. 180, in particular, fol- 
lowed by Suidas (under QaA77s), speaks of ‘Thales as predicting the eclipse of 
the sun “in the time of Darius,” 2. ¢., there was a king Darius in B.c. 585,—in 
which year Kyaxares died and Astyages came to the throne. It will be seen 
that Unger’s theory is not a single hypothesis, but a compact little group of 
hypotheses. Unger is a Professor at the University of Wiirzburg. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch has gone to London for some months, to auto- 
graph his Assyrisches Wérterbuch, but the time of its issue is still in the un- 
certain future. We hope he may not think it necessary to wait till all the re- 
cently arrived Babylonian treasures of the British Museum have been thorough- 
ly examined, 

Haupt has issued his treatise, Die Akkadische Sprache, read before the Ori- 
ental Congress at Berlin, in 1881, as a separate pamphlet, with a long, polem- 
ical Preface, and an Appendix by Prof. O. Donner, of Helsingfors, Ueber die 
Verwandtschaft des Sumerisch-Akkadischen mit den ural-altaischen Sprachen, 
in which a relationship between the Akkadian and the Ural-Altaic languages is 
held to be not proven. The pamphlet contains some additions and corrections 
to the original paper, and also five cuneiform fragments, lithographed in dupli- 
cate by different establishments ; one set is from the author’s autograph ; the 
other, an exquisite specimen of professional lithography. It is reviewed by 
Rev. J. F. McCurdy, in the American Journal of Philology No. 12. 

The first part of Haupt’s Vimrodepos will probably appear in the early sum- 
mer, ‘The entire work will embrace the complete cuneiform text of the twelve 
tablets composing this epic (of which the eleventh contains the account of the 
Flood), with a transliteration, translation, commentary, and glossary. The 
first part contains the cuneiform text of the first ten tablets. Dr, Haupt has 
himself carefully copied all the texts, and will publish the whole, duplicates and 
all. The work will be one of the greatest interest. Dr. Haupt has shown 
that the tablet which George Sinith held to be the third, is really the first. The 
publication will be in quarto, similar to the Akkadische u. Sumerische Keil- 
schrifttexte. We regret that the fifth and concluding part of the last-named 
work will not be issued before the end of the present year, nor will the Ou?- 
lines of Assyrian Grammar, by the same author; this is announced in Eng- 
lish, 

By an inexplicable oversight, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches’ Zexts in the Babylonian 
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Wedge-Writing, Part I., London, 1882, was not mentioned in the January 
Number, It contains a list of characters, and twenty sheets of inscriptions, from 
the library at Nineveh, They are Observatory Reports, Letters and Despatches, 
Omens, and a few miscellaneous texts. The letters and despatches are of par- 
ticular interest, as being less formal than the historical inscriptions, and throw- 
ing light upon habits as well as upon the peculiarities of the popular language. 
‘The characters, as the title of the work indicates, are Babylonian, as distinguish- 
ed from Ninevite. 

The second part of Fritz Hommel’s Die Semitischen Volker u, Sprachen ap- 
peared toward the close of last year. Its special title is Die Vorsemitischen 
Kulturen in Aegypien u. Babylonien, FRANCIS BROWN, 


General Catalogue of the Auburn Theological Seminary—Price $t.00, to 
be obtained of Prof. W. J. Beecher, Auburn, N. Y.—This is a pamphlet of 
308 pages, furnishing a desirable record of the second oldest Presbyterian 
Seminary in this country. The mechanical execution of this grand catalogue 
is all that could be desired, reflecting much credit upon the printing house of 
The Daily and Weekly Advertiser, Auburn, N. Y.; while the entire work of 
compilation, arrangement, and supervision attests the diligence, care, and skill 
of Dr, W. J. Beecher, Professor in the Seminary. 

This record covers a period of sixty-two years—from the organization of 
the Seminary in 1820, to the’close of 1882. It contains a complete list of all 
the officers, professors and students connected with the Seminary, except the 
present under-graduates. This occupies nearly 200 pages of the catalogue. It 
also contains a list of the honored dead once connected with this Seminary. 
This “ Necrological List” occupies 100 pages. This ¢wo-fold list is a distinct- 
ive and important feature of this valuable pamphlet. It not only separates 
the fuller notices of the deceased from those of the living, it furnishes a ready 
reference to either ; and, as a special advantage, ‘“‘ renders possible the stereo- 
typing of the necrological list, in some future edition, when it shall have been 
made as complete, up, to date, as it is ever likely to be.’’ The full notice 
either of the living or of the dead contains at least ¢hreefold statistics, viz., 
of personal history, of professional services, of special facts. 

The list of Alumni is given by classes and is arranged in alphabetical order ; 
the necrological list is also given by classes and is arranged in chronological 
order, ‘The number of the deceased, including officers, professors, and students, 
as reported, is 440. The whole number of students reported for these 59 
years of graduation is 1,196, making the average a little over 20 per year. 
Three-fourths of the number ,had received college training. The total 
number of colleges represented is 78. Of those connected with the Seminary 
at least three are now corresponding secretaries of three church missionary 
boards ; eleven have been college presidents ; two have been presidents of 
theological seminaries; thirty-six have been professors in colleges and 
seminaries ; and nineteen have been moderators of General Assembly. 

About 8 per cent. of all the graduates from the Seminary have gone forth as 
foreign missionaries, laboring in India, China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, 
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Siam, Greece, Turkey (Asiatic and European), Persia, Syria, Chili, Patagonia, 
Mexico, Africa (W. and S.) 

The proportion of home missionaries has been still larger, and, judging 
from the statistics, the missionary spirit in the Seminary has by no means 
diminished, R. B. WELCH. 


The Hebrew Student.—This valuable monthly is now in the second year of 
its successful career. It serves the purpose of aiding the ministers of our va- 
rious denominations to renew and increase their knowledge of the original text 
of the Old Testament and all those studies that are related thereto. The de- 
mand for a medium of this kind has occasioned the supply. The editor, Prof. 

.W. R. Harper, of the Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago, has managed 
the monthly thus far with commendable skill, and it is worthy the attention of 
ministers and theological students, and at the price of one dollar a year is 
within the reach of all. Prof. Harper gives, in addition to short articles by 
various Old Testament men, quite a full bibliography of the books and articles, 
even those in the religious newspapers, published during the month. ‘This is 
worth the price of the periodical, There is but one criticism that we would 
make. In our judgment it would be better for the success of the Hebrew 
Student if it were kept entirely distinct from those other schemes in which Prof, 
Harper is interested, such as the “* Hebrew Book Exchange ” and the “* American 
Institute of Hebrew.” We have not a word to say against these enterprises in 
which the indefatigable Professor has embarked. ‘They have, in our judgment, 
been of real service to not a few of our ministers, But there are those who 
would desire to encourage the Hebrew Student and to co-operate with 
Prof, Harper heartily in this undertaking, who would be unwilling to compro- 
mise themselves by a guwasi indorsement of his methods of Hebrew instruction. 
The Hebrew Student has already won its place in the affections of large 
numbers of the ministry, and also of the Hebrew professors and their students, 
We wish it a steady growth and abundant usefulness. C. A. BricGs. 


Editorial Statement.—The article on “The Dogmatic Aspect of the Pen- 
tateuchal Criticism,” by my co-managing editor, Dr. Patton, brings the series 
on Biblical Criticism and Inspiration to its conclusion. I would not add a 
word were it not to remove some supposed differences and to prevent misap- 
prehensions. 

(1) It is suggested that I “ draw a line of distinction between faith which is 
due to reason and faith that is caused by the Spirit in such terms as to make 
the former worthless” (p. 345). But Dr. Patton must have overlooked my 
statement : ‘“‘ While other testimony is valuable and important, yet the evan- 
gelical test of the canonicity and interpretation of the Scriptures was, God 
Himself speaking in and through them, This alone gives the fides divina”’ 
(Pres. REVIEW, ii., p. 559). And in quoting the Confession of Faith, 
Chapter I., § 5, I distinguished in its statements (1) the external evidence, the 
testimony of the Church ; (2) the internal evidence of the Scriptures them- 
selves in the field of Biblical Criticism; (3) the fides divina (PReEs. REVIEW, 
iii., p. 72). Here is an ascending series of evidences. I did not use the 
term fides humana with reference to the first or second, or at all. The fides 
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humana belongs strictly only to the first class of evidences. This testimony 
of the Church is placed first in the Confession because itis weakest. The 
second class not only gives fides humana, but also divina, owing to the complex 
character of the Scriptures themselves ; but the third class gives as the highest 
purely fides divina, I intended thus to range the evidences in their proper 
order and to give them their due weight and importance and not to ignore or 
undervalue any of them. 

(2) Resting upon the fides divina for the proof of the inspiration and the 
canonicity of the books of Scripture, does indeed imply “that every Christian 
makes his own Bible” (p. 350), but this does not dispense with the consensus 
of such individual Christians in a Confession of Faith. The right of private 
judgment must apply to the Inspiration and the Canonicity of the Scriptures 
as well as to the doctrines of Atonement, Justification by Faith, and others, 
It is important that the individual Christian should have his own convictions 
on all of these subjects. The consensus.of such Christians who know what 
they believe is much stronger than the consensus of those who rely merely upon 
thé external authority of the testimony of the Church, We accept the doc- 
trine of the Confession of Faith with reference to the Bible because it coin- 
cides with our own convictions. We would not subscribe to it otherwise. 
Our faith in divine things rests upon divine and not on human authority. 

(3) I have endeavored to carefully explain my use of terms and have not 
conscientiously used the term Zraditiona/l in an ambiguous sense (p. 352). In 
my first article I define the Traditional Doctrine of Inspiration : 


‘‘ The doctrine of Inspiration may be constructed by a study of Scripture and symbol 
and the logical unfolding of the result of a more extended study of the whole subject 
in accordance with the dominant philosophical and theological principles of the times. 
This give us the dogmatic or school or traditional doctrine of Inspiration as it has been 
established in particular schools of theology and has become traditional in the long- 
continued teaching of the church and pulpit in the various particular theories of Inspi- 
ration that have been formulated ” (PRES. REVIEW, ii., p. 553). 


I also used Zradition in the same sense in my second article: “ The Tra- 
ditional views of the Old Testament Literature, as fixed in the Talmud and 
stated in the Christian Fathers, came down as a body of lore to be investi- 
gated and tested by the principles of this Higher Literary and Historical 
Criticism”’ (iii. p. 74). Traditional theories are those which have not received 
the sanction of Scripture and Symbol. If these theories had received the au- 
thority of Christ and His apostles, that would remove them from the category 
of Traditional theories to Scriptural instruction. This we have shown not to 
be the case (iii, p. 78 sq.) Therefore our application of the term Traditional 
to them is appropriate, however inappropriate it may be for those who think 
that Jesus and His apostles endorse the views of Josephus and Philo respecting 
the Pentateuch (p. 353). 

(4) In my article on “The Higher Criticism,” Inspiration did not come 
into my field of discussion at all. I did not set out to prove Inspiration, but to 
give a critical history of the Higher Criticism. My method was a method 
of Criticism and is to be tested as such and not with reference to a proof 
of the doctrine of Inspiration (p. 354). When, therefore, I state that the 
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evangelical critic must first “inquire what the Scriptures teach about themselves 
and separate this divine authority from all other authority ” (iii., p. 74), I might 
have omitted the adjectives “divine” and ‘“ evangelical” and then my state- 
ment would apply equally well to a// critics. They set out by finding what the 
Biblical writings have to say about themselves, Evangelical critics are satisfied 
with this. Rationalistic critics are not. Here, after ascertaining what the 
Scriptures teach, the critics divide in accordance with their preconceptions. 
In the conflict of opinion evangelical critics will waive their opinions as to the 
divine authority of this testimony, but in their own convictions, critical work, 
and teachings they will not waive them. The second step of the evangelical 
critic is to “‘ apply the principles of the Higher Criticism to determine ques- 
tions not decided by divine authority.” As an evangelical critic this will be 
his method. In conflict with the Rationalistic critics he will not hesitate totest the 
statements of the Scripture about themselves, but in doing this it is not neces- 
sary, nor is it possible for him to divest himself of the conviction that they are 
statements carrying with them divine authority. We have confidence in the 
principles, methods, and results of the Higher Criticism, but we have never 
claimed that ‘* Divine authority settles some questions and Criticism settles the 
rest,” and therefore to the inquiry, “‘ What is there left for Tradition to do?” 
(p. 354) we reply in the language of our article, ‘to determine as far as possi- 
ble questions not settled by the previous methods” (iii., p. 75). 

(5) I have represented the Mosaic legislation as “a magnificent prophetic 
ideal” (iii, p. 125), but I have not stated “that Moses did not intend the 
people’s code and priests’ code to go into operation at once, but that he was 
making legislative provision for the reign of King Josiah and the cultus of the 
second temple” (p. 387). I did not use the term “ prophetic” in the nar- 
rower sense of “predictive,” but in the proper Biblical sense, “ relating to a 
prophet, as one commissioned by God and inspired to speak or write in the 
divine name.” ‘This is the meaning of the term as applied to the py 195 of 
the Old Testament and their writings. ‘ Law and Prophecy are not two dis- 
tinct and separate modes of revelation, but the same” (iii., p. 130). The tra- 
ditional view emphasizes the legal element as distinguished from the prophetic 
(ii., p. 715 sq.) Hence the common error that the Mosaic legislation like other 
legislatiun at once became a part of the life of the nation. This I have shown 
from the testimony of the Old Testament itself not to have been the case (iii., 
p.122sq.) Therefore I stated, “This ideal and prophetic element of the Pen- 
tateuchal legislation has been buried under the traditional theory of the Phari- 
sees” (iii., p. 125). It is true, I use the term “ prediction” in connection with 
the prophecy of a prophet like Moses ; and in the same sentence represent that 
‘‘ the whole law is prophetic of the Gospel”’ (iii., p. 126) ; but then I return to the 
legislation as a whole and state: ‘‘ The three codes lie at the basis of the history 
of Israel as ideals to be realized in the experience of the nation, as the gospels lie 
at the basis of Christian History. There are evidences of their presence from 
time to time, although in general there are silence and infraction ” (iii., p. 126). 
This defined the sense in which I considered the legislation as prophetic. The 
Sermon on the Mount, and the last discourse of Jesus in John’s gospel are 
prophetical ideals, never as yet realized in the Christian Church, yet we could 
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not say that they were not held up to the disciples for their immediate realiza- 
tion. They were prophetic not as predictive, but as looking beyond the first 
Christian century and embracing the entire period of the New Covenant dis- 
pensation. Just so the Mosaic codes looked beyond the Mosaic age and em- 
braced in their scope the entire Old Testament dispensation. This is the ideal 
and prophetic character of the legislation upon which I designed to lay stress. 
It does not disturb my theory, therefore, that ‘“‘ Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were 
punished because they had presumed to perform the functions of the priest- 
hood” (iii., p. 388). On the other hand, it strengthens my position and shows 
how difficult it was to enforce the code in this particular, requiring a violent 
interposition of the Theophany. It opens our eyes to see how impossible it 
was, with such an undisciplined people, to enforce even the most striking feat- 
ures of the codes. 

(6) It was an essential feature of my theory that I sought to rise above the 
question of ¢emporal development (iii., pp. 100, 112), and to explain the de- 
velopment on the principle of “types” or “ points of view.” I distinguish “ the 
judicial, prophetical, and the priestly points of view, which determine the vari- 
ation in aim, form, structure, and character of the three codes” (iii., p. 112). 
I place the codes in the order of development: Covenant code, Deutero- 
nomic code, priests’ code. I arranged them in the temporal order of their 
codification, but I expressly distinguished between the delivery of the legislation 
of the priests’ code by Moses and its codification by a priest subsequent 
to the Conquest of Canaan, This I claim to be in accordance with the 
statements of the Pentateuch itself with reference to these codes. But 
I have not maintained that “the priest code given by God to Moses said 
nothing about the limitation of the priesthood to the family of Aaron” (iii., p. 
389), or that any of the essential features of the priest code were added subse- 
quent to Moses. My position was that the codification was made subsequent 
to Moses, and that the selection of Mosaic legislation embraced in the code 
was from the priestly point of view. 

I have thought it necessary to call the attention of our readers to these six 
important points in which my colleague has misapprehended my positions. 
While, on the one hand, this does not imply that I consent to all the rest of 
his criticisms, or expositions of my views and their logical consequences, on 
the other hand, it gives me great pleasure to state that I could not desire a 
fairer, kinder, or more considerate critic than the author of this concluding 
article of the series on Biblical Criticism and Inspiration, No more difficult, 
delicate, and I may say dangerous subject could be discussed in the pages of 
a denominational Review than this one. ‘The discussion has run its course, in 
accordance with the original plan, in eight successive numbers and reached its 
conclusion. Eight writers, professors in six Theological Seminaries, have con- 
sidered the subject from different points of view. There has been a full, 
free, fair, and friendly debate. It is now proper that the series of articles 
should be read again in their order by all who would come to a decision upon 
the mooted questions. C. A. Briccs. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


HANDBUCH DER THEOLOGISCEN WISSENSCHAFTEN in encyclopiidischer Dar- 
stellung mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Entwicklungsgeschichte der einselnen 
Disciplinen, in Verbindung mit Prof. D.D. Cremer, Grau, u. a. herausgegeben 
von Dr. OTTO Z6CKLER, ordentlichem Prof. der Theologie in Greifswald. 
Nérdlingen, 1883. New York: B. Westermann & Co. Zweiter Halbband 
(396 pages, lexicon 8vo). 

This second half volume (the first was noticed in the October number, 1882, page 
766) appears a little later than the promised date, but still in very fair time. It 
brings the concluding part of the Exegetical division. This part has considerably 
exceeded the limits assigned it, and the whole volume is a rather unwieldy one of 
nearly seven hundred pages. The work would have been more easily handled had 
it been planned to occupy six volumes rather than three; 2. ¢., assuming that it is 
desirable to have so much matter in a work of this kind. 

This second part, in fact, rather forces upon one the inquiry whether, for an Emcy- 
clopddze, the work is not laid out upon too large a scale. The proverb of not seeing 
the forest because there are so many trees, may easily become applicable to such a 
work. If attention is absorbed by the details, if the separate parts expand into 
treatises, then the general scope is lost out of sight, or it becomes difficult to trace 
the relation of the parts to each other. But the very object of such a work is to 
exhibit the different sciences in their organic connection, and to give a general view 
rather than a series of independent text-books. Whether the endeavor to give more 
than the meagre outline of Hagenbach has led the editor too far the other way, or 
whether his collaborators have not been able to keep the due proportion of parts, 
the result is rather to overload the reader—at least if he stands at the beginning of 
his course of study. For the student, we think the work rather bewildering on 
account of its extent. For one who has pursued a seminary course, as well as for 
the older minister who would like to review his studies, the same objection could 
not be urged, and it seems probable that the work will meet the wants of many in 
this class. 

The part now before us begins with a sketch of Old Testament Theology. This 
is defined as the science which has for its object “the Old Testament religion in its 
development toward the New Testament, itself resting on a saving revelation of the 
holy gracious God, and consisting in trust in Him for light, sanctification, and the 
satisfaction of man’s highest needs.” The definition is followed by a brief history 
of the discipline and a statement of its divisions. These are, according to Schulz, 
(a) Theology of the period before the Prophets, (4) of the Prophetic period, (¢) of the 
post-prophetic period. This division does not seem the best that could be made. 

28 
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It includes in the first period both the Tora and the Chokma, each of which requires 
separate treatment. It draws, moreover, largely upon the Apocrypha for its third 
period, and this, we submit, is foreign territory to Old Testament Theology. The 
Theology of the Apocrypha could be included as an appendix. 

The bulk of the volume is concerned with the New Testament under the follow- 
ing rubrics : (1) New Testament Introduction, (2) New Testament History, (3) New 
Testament Theology. The first two are by Prof. L. Schulze; the last is by Prof. R. 
Grau. Each of the three justifies the strictures already made—tnat an attempt is 
made todo too much. A little more of such compression as is seen in Prof. Strack’s 
sketch of Old Testament Introduction would have been in place here. The New 
Testament Introduction occupies a hundred pages, one-eighth of which is devoted 
to the Tiibingen School—too much space for a manual of this kind. Not that the 
author concedes too much to radical criticism, he concedes nothing, maintaining the 
authenticity and genuineness of all the books without exception. More exactly, the 
author gives us first a definition of the science (not a very clear one, by the way) ; 
a history of the science (this is the part unduly expanded, as already noticed) ; 
a notice of the sources (Apostolic Fathers, etc.); then the introduction proper ; 
a history of the text and versions, and, finally, a bibliography. 

The Introduction proper considers (a) the historical books, (4) Paul’s Letters, 
(c) Hebrews, (¢) the Catholic Epistles, (¢) the Revelation. The Pauline Epistles 
are divided into three groups, and a second imprisonment is advocated, the Pastoral 
Epistles being placed—1 Timothy and Titus between the two imprisonments, 
2 Timothy in the second. The Epistle to the Hebrews is ascribed to Apoilos. The 
author throughout is fair and moderate. His own attitude is conservatively critical. 
Criticism, he says, ‘‘ must start with the divine revelation in Christ for the salvation 
of the world, comprehending both the incarnation of the Son of God, and the divine 
spiritual act of regeneration in believers and in the planting of the Church ” (p. 356). 

The Biblical History of the New Testament opens with the History of New Tes- 
tament Times (pity that we cannot coin a word for Zectgeschichte), proceeds to the 
Life of Christ, and, lastly, takes up the Apostolic Church. It is a question whether 
the last division might not have been omitted, as the period is pretty certain to be 
treated again in the volume on Church History. Chronological questions in con- 
nection with the Life of Christ are discussed at some length. The alleged difference 
between the Synoptics and John in regard to the day of the Crucifixion is not ad- 
mitted. 

The New Testament Theology has a more strongly marked individuality about it 
than almost any other portion of the work so far published. Itis decidediy Lutheran, 
and apparently by a pupil and standard-bearer of vox Hofmann. This is not said 
to discredit the work, though in one or two cases a polemic tone against Reformed 
doctrine is discernible. For example, the Retormed doctrine of Predestination is said 
to rest upon a one-sided use of the single passage beginning Rom. viii. 28, and in 
regard to it the author quotes, “the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” The 
Reformed doctrine cf the Sacraments is said to degrade these to mere symbols, and 
to give up thereby the testimony of the water and the blood (pp. 616 and 628). 
These are the only cases where we have noticed such polemic expressions, and 
these are noted simply to confirm the judgment already expressed that the work is 
not adapted for a// students. While the more advanced may and ought to read 
opinions different from his own, it is better for the younger student to learn first the 
position of the particular Church he is to serve. Aside from these allusions the: 
treatment of New Testament Theology in this work is good. It presents first the 
doctrine of Jesus as given in the Gospels, then takes up that of Paul, then that of 
John. It finds the central point in all three to be the Kingdom of God, Paul’s 
personal experience of sin and grace led him to view this kingdom as the kingdom 
of the redeemed. John presents it as the eternal life which the Christian now pos- 
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sesses and enjoys. Our author emphatically rejects the assertion of Pfleiderer and 
Holsten that Paul formulates a theology for us. Paul records his experience, “so 
that instead of cold-grey theory we see red heart’s-blood gleam ; and it is true here 
also: Blut ist ein ganz besonderer Saft.” 

The conclusion of Exegetics is reached in the sketch of Canonics and Her- 
meneutics by Prof. Volck. He gives a review of the points already ascertained 
by Old and New Testament Introduction, and then states the Church’s view of 
the Canon at different periods. In this he examines the principles on which the 
attempt has been made to found the Canon. Luther, as is well known, treated the 
New Testament with great freedom, doubting the apostolic origin of the Epistle of 
James and the genuineness of James and Second Peter, while suspending judgment 
on the Apocalypse. Luther’s principle in this is, “ whatever preaches Christ is: 
canonical and Apostolic, whatever does this not is not canonical though it be by an 
Apostle.” Our author finds this statement an advance upon preceding attempts, 
and, in fact, correct, except in its application, which he considers too subjective. The 
individual cannot decide finally what in the Scriptures does preach Christ. The 
Bible is for all men and all times, and needs the Church’s judgment of the value of 
different parts in different experiences, to make valid application of the rule. It is 
better, therefore, to adopt the principle of von Hofmann—the Canon isaunit. “If we 
can deduce from the inner unity [zusammengehérigkett| of the Scriptures themselves 
their right to be embraced in a single book, as well as the right of this book to be 
the Norm of the Church of Christ, our question is answered.” Undoubtedly! But 
we have to deal with men as they are, and the inquirer is led at once to speculate 
upon this principle in its practical use by different minds. Is it not as likely as 
Luther’s to a subjective application ? Luther himself would as easily have shut out 
the Epistle of Jude from the “ unity ”’ of this rule as from the “ preaching Christ ” 
of his own. The fact seems to be, in the determination of the Canon, we must 
accept the judgment of the Church—of the Jewish Church for the Old Testament, 
of the Christian Church for the New ; and while there are difficulties always in the 
application of the rule guud semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, they are fewer 
here than almost anywhere else. This is not to say that Volck’s demonstration of 
the unity of Scripture is not both interesting and instructive. 

The section on Biblical Hermeneutics also shows the influence of van Hofmann. 
Beyond that it calls for no special remark. We cannot close this notice, however, 
without a word as to the literature catalogued in this half volume. As in the first 
half, there is considerable unevenness in the selection. On page 432, where we 
have Tischendorf’s work spoken of at some length, and that of Tregelles mentioned, 
nothing is said of Westcott and Hort’s important contributicn to the science of 
text-criticism. This is the more remarkable as their text is given (p. 434) among 
others, though erroneously ascribed to Brooke Foss, Westcott, and F. F. A. Horst 
(sic). On page 439 the Revised Version is described as “at present the official 
translation of the English Church.” Fancy the emotions of Dean Burgon! In the 
Exegetical Literature no mention is made of the American edition of Lange, which 
has an independent value quite entitling it to separate notice. On the Pauline 
Epistles we find Cowles and Lightfoot, but nothing about Bishop Ellicott. With 
Schdttgen’s we should expect to find Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraica, as well as Wiin- 
sche’s Bettrage zur Erliuterung des N. Ts. aus Talmud und Midraschim, and the 
same author’s Der Leidende Messéas. Where we are referred to Andrews’ Life of 
our Lord and Farrar’s Life of Christ, we ought not to be left in ignorance of Geikie, 
and in the same connection we resent having Horace Bushnell placed in the English 
Church (p. 481). All which goes to show the difficulty, even to a German Professor, 
of having the immense literature on the New Testament completely under control. 

HENRY P. SMITH. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HisTorY according to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By FRANCOIS 
LENORMANT, Professor, etc. (Translated from the Second French Edition). 
With an Introduction by FRANCIS BRowN, Associate Professor in Biblical 
Philology in the Union Theological Seminary. New York (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), 1882. (xxx and 588 pages, 8vo). 


The work of which this is a translation was noticed in the REVIEW for April, 
1881. Notwithstanding the exceptions there taken, Prof. Brown has thought 
best to introduce the book to the English reader. His reason is doubtless that 
it contains information not accessible in any one book elsewhere. We are 
inclined to think this reason a valid one. The book is certainly very interest- 
ing, and will turn the minds of many toward heretofore neglected problems. 

We are not in a position to criticise the translation, having no copy of the 
French at hand. It reads smoothly, however (as a general thing), and except 
in an occasional detail, there seems no reason to doubt its accuracy. The 
editor has verified the numerous references and added new ones, and this must 
have been no little labor. In his preface he commends the tone of the book, 
and bespeaks for its conclusions temperate and candid consideration. Further 
than this he does not mean to indorse it, as we understand. 

We are not qualified to criticise the Assyriological acquirements of Lenor- 
mant. He seems not to have the reputation of entire accuracy; indeed in so 
young a science we need not, as yet, expect entire agreement in matters of 
detail. The main points, however, have been already made a study by George 
Smith, Oppert, Schrader, and others, and we laymen are not competent to reject 
altogether the results vouched for by such names. It is now some years since 
the discoveries of George Smith were published, making known far and wide 
the fact that a cycle of Babylonian and Assyrian tradition existed closely re- 
sembling the Biblical account of the early ages of the world. Lenormant 
brings these forward again, placing them side by side with the traditions of 
other nations and with the accounts in Genesis. In this treatment there are 
many things to which we should take exception—if it is employed as showing 
the dependence of the Biblical account upon the other. That there is some 
sort of connection will hardly be denied, and, in fact, it is nothing new that the 
account of the Flood, for example, has striking parallels in the traditions of 
almost all nations. Our author says well on this point (p. 382) : 

“We are about to pass in review the principal traditions of the Deluge as 
found scattered among the various branches of the human race. Their agree- 
ment with the Biblical account will bring out into strong relief the original unity 
of these traditions ; thus we shall come to recognize this as belonging to those 
which date back to the age before the dispersion of mankind, in the very 
dawn of civilization, so that it could have originated only with a real and well- 
defined event.” 

It is probably true that the Deluge is the event most widely remembered in 
this way as we should expect in fact. But the resemblance in other cases, es- 
pecially between the Chaldeo-Assyrian and the Hebrew account, are sufficiently 
remarkable. 

Yet when all is admitted that candor requires, we are convinced that this 
book will be useful chiefly as showing the differences rather than the resem- 
blances in the various accounts ; and as thereby emphasizing the vast superior- 
ity of the Bible. Take these narratives in Genesis. Feel their sublimity. 
Enjoy their pellucid style ; their perfect symmetry ; their reverent ascription of 
all to the one God. Then turn to the Chaldean tablets—“ The limitless abyss 
was their generator, and the chaotic sea she who produced the whole. ... . 
When none of the gods had as yet been produced, when they were not desig- 
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nated by a name, wlicn no fate was as yet fixed, the great gods were then 
formed, Luhmu and Tahamu were produced. .... Asshur and Kishar were 
produced next, then rolled on a long course of days and Ann, Bel, and Ea 
were born of Asshur aid of Kishar.” This is supposed to be parallel to the 
opening verses of Genesis—but at what a distance! The author draws a paral- 
lel between the account of the creation of man and the Babylonian cosmogony 
as made known by Berosus, and there is a certain correspondence. But the 
most characteristic thing in the narrative of Berosus is that Bel cuts off hés 
own head, and the other gods after kneading with earth the blood that 
flowed from it form men and the lower animals. The pure light of primitive 
revelation has, indeed, been corrupted to allow such additions as this. Our 
author, moreover, finds resemblances where none exist. In the chapter on the 
first sin, he admits that “we have no distinct and direct proof that the tradi- 
tion of the first sin... . formed a part of the Babylonian and Chaldean ac- 
counts of the origin of the world and of man. Nor do we find the least allusion 
to it in the fragments of Berosus. This silence to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the parallelism of the Chaldean and Hebrew traditions on this point as on 
the others, has i) its favor a probability so great that it is almost equivalent to 
a certainty.” We have seldom met so plain a case of “so much the worse for 
the facts.” Other examples nearly as startling might be quoted from this book. 
The sacred tree of the Babylonians has certainly no proved connection with the 
Tree of Life. The flaming sword at the gate of the Garden has nothing to do 
with the revolving disk of Marduk except in the imagination of our author. We 
can discover no relation between the antediluvian patriarchs and the antedilu- 
vian kings of the Chaldeans except that there are ten of each, and this might 
well be accidental. In general we protest against elaborate calculations with 
numbers such as those in chapter vi., designed to bring into accord the figures 
of Genesis and those of some astronomic cycle. Such computations are delu- 
sive, for it is evident that any two numbers can be made to correspond if we 
are allowed to multiply or divide ad /2¢ztum by the very plausible factors—two, 
three, seven (the perfect number), ten, twelve (number of months), or three 
hundred and sixty (days in the year). 

It is impossible to mention the many interesting features of this book, and 
what has been said is not to be regarded as altogether depreciatory. - It is 
almost inevitable that an attempt of this kind should lead to ingenious but fan- 
ciful speculation. The corrective must be supplied in a judicious scepticism on 
the part of the reader. Not the least interesting chapter is that concerning 
“the Sons of God and the Daughters of Men,” in which the old view that the 
angels are ref-red to, is defended with much ingenuity. Less plausible is the 
argument for the androgynous nature of the first man. Perhaps most interest- 
ing of all is the revelation in the preface of the attitude of a devout Roman 
Catholic toward modern criticism. 

The book gives the Biblical account translated, separating the Jehovistic and 
Elohistic documents. This is followed by a comparative study of this and the 
parallel traditions—making eight chapters. An appendix follows containing 
the Chaldean narratives in transcription and translation, the Phoenician frag- 
ments, with mythological and astronomical tables. There is a good analytical 
Table of Contents, but no index. H. P. SMITH. 


DIE KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT, von EBERHARD SCHRA- 
DER. Mit einem Beitrage von Dr. PAUL Haupt. Zweite umgearbeitete 
und sehr vermehrte auflagt. Nebst chronologischen Beigaben, zwei Glossa- 
ren, Registern und einer Karte. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung. 
1883. N. Y.: B. Westermann & Co. 


The second edition of this work is larger than the first, containing much 
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entirely new matter and showing on every page signs of careful revision and, 
in the earlier portions especially, of rewriting. The work is a sort of com- 
mentary on the Old Testament gathered from Assyrian sources. The points of 
contact between the Old Testament and the Assyrian monuments are taken up 
in the order of occurrence of the passages of Scripture explained. History, 
geography, literature, and philology are thus treated promiscuously, but ever 
with the Biblical narrative as the foundation. The character of the book, as is 
obvious from such a method of arrangement, is fragmentary and sketchy. 

The present edition has grown to a book of 618 pages, in place of the 385 of 
the former. This is due to the addition of new material, especially in con- 
nection with the first nine chapters of Genesis, the increased length of the 
vocabularies, and the many new and useful foot-notes. One very valuable addi- 
tion is the Glossary especially prepared by Dr. Haupt, to accompany the excur- 
sus on the Flood. Prof. Schrader’s Glossary has been compiled anew and very 
much enlarged, bringing it up to a compass of seventy-three pages—or one 
hundred and three pages of vocabulary in all. The work is not only enlarged, 
but in several respects greatly improved. In comparison with the former edi- 
tion we find greater exactness, both as to sentences, words, and even letters. 
In the transcriptions which accompany the translations, the quantity of the 
vowels is left, for the most part, undefined ; the syllabic character of the orig- 
inal being simply reproduced, but more care has been shown in distinguishing 
between the various closely related letters of the Semitic languages. In these 
respects an excellent opportunity is presented for comparing the methods of 
Prof. Schrader and Dr. Haupt. Many sentences not essential to a complete 
understanding of the subject, and others containing conjectures, have been 
omitted. In not a few instances fact has displaced conjecture, and positive 
statements based upon defective knowledge have been entirely retracted, and 
perhaps the very opposite asserted, or the entire question left open for future 
inquiry. The results of investigation into the geography of the lands of the 
Bible are scattered throughout the work, and at the end gathered together into . 
a map prepared by the celebrated geographer, Kiepert, on which we find the 
names of cities, rivers, countries, etc., so printed as to show the form in which 
they are preserved on the monuments, with their ancient and modern equiva- 
lents. Many of these results have been published in a previous book of Prof. 
Schrader (“ Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung,” Giessen, 1878), and in 
the more recent treatise of Friedrich Delitzsch (‘ Wo lag das Paradies,” Leipsic, 
1881). The references given in the foot-notes and in the text to books and 
articles which have appeared during the past ten years, are rich and deserving 
of notice. They show great diligence in reaping and gleaning, and give evi- 
dence of painstaking labor known only to the initiated. The references to 
texts published in the cuneiform character have been largely increased and the 
results strengthened by proofs drawn from a greater variety of sources. Con- 
tinued study has also borne fruit in the more exact fixing of grammatical forms, 
quantity of vowels, and the proper reading of the text. The evidence which the 
book bears to the discovery of an ancient and long-lost language, viz., the Su- 
mero-akkadian, cannot be overlooked. This is another of the results of research 
which seems to be entirely beyond the limits of credence. To Dr. Haupt, who 
has already published an Akkadian grammar is due, in large measure, the 
fact that we are in possession of so much information concerning this language. 
Much, however, remains to be done in this same field. The relations of the non- 
Semitic people to the later Assyrians must be vewy thoroughly investigated, be- 
fore even an approximate solution of many a problem can be reached. 

We would call especial attention to some of the points of interest in connec- 
tion with the first eight chapters of Genesis. The material presented in these 
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sections is entirely new to this work. Only a part of the texts in our possession 
are here given in translation. The portions not translated are, however, either 
much broken or without especial reference to the Biblical account. The ren- 
derings differ from those of preceding translators, as is natura], but they show 
that a great deal still remains to be done. 

After a series of explanatory remarks, our author sums up what he has to say 
on Gen. i. 1 and its Sumero-Assyrian parallel, with these words: “ The sense 
is: before the creation of heaven and earth, there existed only a chaotic fluid 
mass, within which processes of growth were going on, though as yet they had 
not produced terrestrial or cosmic order, and since the primary condition of 
organic life was lacking, viz., light, not even a bud had burst. And just as there 
was a time when the earthly cosmos did not exist, so there was a time when the 
superterrestrial cosmos, when the gods did not exist.” The parallelism in the 
former portion of this statement between the Babylonian account and that of 
Genesis, is at all events very striking ; but it may be an open question whether 
the interpretation of the former has not been influenced by the latter. It may 
be further remarked, that we have as yet no evidence that the Babylonians had 
any idea of a creation in seven days (p. 14). - 

The tablets which contain the account of the creation of the heavenly bodies, 
forms of vegetable life, and man are, unfortunately, so badly broken that it is 
almost impossible to do more than give the general subject. Only in the case 
of some few lines which are nearly complete, does our author attempt more. 
To Gen. ii. 3 some remarks are made on the subject of the Babylonian Sabbath 
and the sanctity of the number sevex in general. These facts have already been 
presented in this REVIEW by Prof. Brown (1882, pp. 688 ff.). 

On the subject of the cherubim (iii. 24), Prof. S. states that the use of this 
name for the winged bull, depends on a variant reading in an unpublished text, 
given on the authority of Lenormant. It seems quite possible that the word 
went over to the Hebrews from Assyria, but the idea must have undergone 
considerable change. In this connection are some remarks on the borrowing 
of words and legends from the Babylonians practiced by the Hebrews, and Prof. 
S. concludes with the remark: “In the passage of these Babylonian myths to 
the Hebrews and in their reception of them, especially also in accordance 
with the changed local receptions, they were not inconsiderably altered, or, ina 
word, hebrazzed.” 

In connection with Dr. Haupt’s Excursus, our author makes some prefatory 
remarks. After recounting the points of likeness in the various records of the 
Flood, he turns with especial emphasis to the dfferences. Of these he gives 
five: (1) In the motive alleged or implied (arbitrary act of the gods, but espe- 
cially of Bel.) (2) In duration (twenty-one days in all). (3) In the birds sent 
out and in the order of sending (the Assyrian order was Dove (?), Swallow, and 
Raven; no time intervened between the return of one bird and the flight of the 
next). (4) In the landing-place of the Ark (Nisir, \"y5, beyond the Tigris and 
east of the lower Zab). (5) In the universal character of the Biblical record as 
opposed to the concrete character of the Chaldean myth. In regard to the 
time when this account became known to the Hebrews, it is stated that it must 
have been before 800 B.c. [for Prof. S.’s views on the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, see PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1883, p. 97], and for “those who 
derive the Elohistic portions from a writer before the Jehovist, the time is to be 
set muth earlier.” That they did not become acquainted with these accounts 
during the Exile is certain from the earlier formation of the Jehovist’s account. 
Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) and Isaiah (liv. 9) speak of Noah as one long since known. 
The mention of Ararat as the resting-place of the Ark instead of Nisir, points 
to Palestine as the place of composition, rather than to Assyria or Babylonia. 
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The Excursus of Dr. Haupt then fo!'ows. It covers twenty-five pages (fine 
print), and consists of an introduction, transliteration, and translation with 
commentary and foot-notes. It is a marvel of exactitude, and shows great dili- 
gence, learning, clearness of thought an: expression. In the introduction he 
notes briefly the connection in which the account stands: “ The cuneiform 
record of the Flood is an episode in the so-called Izdubar Legends, the great 
Babylonian national Epic, which celebrates the deeds of Izdubar, King of 
Erech, on twelve tablets, which contain in all about three thousand lines. 
Izdubar has offended the Goddess Istar, and so is smitten with illness. In his 
need he determines to seek his ancestor, Samas-napistim (HAasisadra) who, 
removed to the gods, lives ‘afar off, at the mouth of the streams,’ and to ask of 
him how to find healing. After long and tiresome wandering he arrives at his 
goal. He is amazed that Hasisadra appears as youthful and strong as he him- 
self, and asks how he came to this place and how he obtained undying life in 
the assemblage of the gods. Hasisadra then tells him of his delivery from the 
great flood (Tablet xi.; Col. i. 8—iv. 30, in all about 180 lines), and then in- 
forms him how he can be relieved of the curse which rests on him.” 

In closing, we may add that the 4ook is full of just such attractive matter of 
various sorts, and that it will dou’: less prove itself a mine full of ore, a treas- 
ure-house of information. C. R. GILLETT. 


ON THE DESERT. With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. By HENRY 
M. FIELD, D.D. 8vo, pp. 330. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Few men achieve success in more than one field, but Dr. Field bids fair to eclipse 
his fame as the editor of the Evangelist, by his admirable stories of travel. Some 
of his readers will not unnaturally wish him to renew his journeys, that they may en- 
joy his letters and books that bring so vividly before them scenes and incidents they 
can only witness through the eyes of others. There are so many books of travel in 
the Holy Land and to Sinai, that these seem to be themes worn threadbare, and it 
is a surprise to find anything fresh and interesting. Dr. Field has, however, the skill 
of making the old and familiar seem fresh and new by setting it in charming and 
vivid pictures before us. It would be difficult to find better pen-portraits than those 
of Arabi Pacha, as he sat opposite Dr. Field at dinner (p.17), or of that consummate 
hypocrite, the old Sheikh (p. 233, 7), and the robber chieftain (p. 264). They showa 
keen appreciation of the Oriental type of character, its excellences and its weaknesses. 

Dr. Field was fortunate in the time of his travels. He was on the edge of numerous 
perils. This gives a spice to the book, even although we are aware that the travellers 
did not themselves appreciate the situation until after their return to civilization. 
The chapters on Egypt are written with excellent judgment, showing an American’s 
sympathy with the oppressed, and. the same time a determination to do justice to 
British rights and duties, and with an apprehension of the great needs of human 
progress and advancing civilization. 

The journey to Sinai is of real interest. It was fortunate that Dr. Field’s sole com- 
panion was a trained botanist and man of science, and at the same time one whose 
familiar acquaintance with the Arabic tongue and character made him independent 
of the dragoman. Hence we have valuable hints as to the rocks and plants of the 
wilderness and glimpses of Bedouin life and character, derived from their own lips 
and sayings. What a satisfaction it is to see the wily Arab wriggle in the grip of the 
missionary physician, who knows him altogether too well to be deceived by his polite 
attentions and lordly manners. 

One of the most enjoyable chapters in the book, is the account of the ascent of 
Serbal, which disputes with the traditional Sinai the claim for the mountain 
of the law. Dr. Field sets forth its claims with admirable candor, and shows the shal- 
lowness of many of the arguments used against it. At the same time he, himself, fol- 
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lows tie ordinary view of making Ras-Sufsafeh the place of the law-giving. 
We note, however, that Dr. Post gives his judgment in favor of a different peak of 
the Sinai cluster, and thinks that was the one ascended by Robinson, and claims 
that it corresponds with the descriptions of the great traveller far better than Ras- 
Sufsafeh. We wish that Dr. Post could have given us his reasons for this opinion in 
an appendix to the book. 

This is a work that can be recommended for family reading. We await the 
next volume with pleasant anticipations. C. A. BRIGGS. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: their Claims, History, and Authority; being 
the Croall Lectures for 1882, by A. H. CHARTERIS, D.D. London, 1882. 8vo, 
pp. 227. 

_ These lectures, which are characterized by clearness of statement and candor in 

discussion, form an appropriate sequel to Dr. Charteris’ learned work on Canonicity, 

in which all the original authorities bearing on the New Testament canon are care- 
fully edited. The results deducible from this body of evidence are here presented 
and summed up in a succinct and popular form. He steadfastly maintains the 
uniqueness of the Bible in the monotheism which it teaches from first to last, and in 
ie peculiarity of its claim to be a revelation from God, a feature evidently borrowed 
froin it in the Koran, which presents the only parallel. He hesitates between that 
notion of inspiration which claims that ‘Scripture must have been absolutely and 
unalterably true in every word, syllable, and letter as it was first given to and by the 
inspired men,’’ and that which holds * that it is not in every detail, but in the whole 
scope of Scripture, we shall find the revelation by which to live”; which “ gives up 
the idea of perfect freedom from error in every minute matter, but owns no esror in 

Scripture as a whole” (pp. 42 ff.) 

The canon of the Old Testament was closed centuries before our Lord came, and 
“no one thought of adding to it. Now the writers of the New Testament “ claim for 
their own writings a place beside those sacred books,” a claim which was “ ad- 
mitted by the Christian Church with full knowledge of its’ significance,” in spite of 
Reuss’ denial that any disciple of Christ was able or willing to ascribe to himself or 
to any other an exclusive inspiration, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit was shared alike by 
all. This is established by a chain of testimony from the beginning, not forgetting 
the very remarkable and important discovery of the Armenian version of Ephrem’s 
commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron. Particularly the issue raised by Baur receives 
careful attention and satisfactory treatment, viz.: ‘“* Was the Church founded upon 
the truth contained in the New Testament, or was the New Testament founded on 
the ideas and aspirations of the Church?” 

It is abundantly shown that the guiding principle in determining the canon was 
“proof of apostolic authorship.’”” The case of the various antilegomena is fairly 
stated. And the position of Calvin and the Westminster Confession, in resting the 
defence of the canon on grounds both objective and subjective, both belonging to 
the present and the past, is sustained, on the one hand, against the papal claim of 
ecclesiastical authority, which could foist in traditions as well, and, on the other, 
against those who rely solely on their inward spiritual discernment in the deter- 
mination of the canon, and thus open the way for arbitrary and capricious individual 
opinions, or who govern themselves in this matter by the collective judgment of the 
Church of the present day, thus sundering it from the testimony of the past and 
abandoning the whole field of historical criticism to the enemy. W. H. GREEN. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Embracing the marginal readings of the English Revisers as well as those 
of the American Committee. By JOHN ALEXANDER THOMS. Published under 
the authorization of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 8vo, pp. 532. ; 


We welcome this concordance both as an indication of the genuine and permanent 
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interest felt in the Revised Version, and as a valuable aid to the study of its charac- 
teristics. Such is the principal use which will naturally be made of it for the pres- 
ent. To the student the examination of it will be found specially interesting and 
suggestive: (1) As the only accessible index to the vocabulary of the new version ; 
(2) As furnishing the means of estimating the extent of the changes which have 
been introduced, in so far at least as the usage of particular words is concerned. 
Thus in the examination of the vocabulary it will be found that a considerable num- 
ber of the old faces with which we have been familiar on the pages of Cruden have 
disappeared ; such as Atonement, By-and-by, Carriages, Charger, Conversation, De- 
votions, Dishonesty, Easter, Grudge, Instantly, Jewry, Lively, Nephews, Presently, 
Prevent, Quarrel (n.), Strait (adj.), Scrip, etc. On the other hand we notice a num- 
ber of new acquaintances; such as Abyss, Baggage, Bankers, Clanging, Cohort, 
Chiliarchs, Citizenship, Deaconess, Dysentery, Enrol, Enrolment, Fluteplayers, Goad 
(new for N. T.), Laver, Mere, Mutilate, Palpable, Probation, Sea-Monster, Second- 
first, Self-control, Squalid, Sympathize, Sympathetic, etc. 

A comparison of the number of references under particular heads in this Concord- 
ance and in Cruden would yield several interesting results. Thus under “ Grace”’ 
the number of references for Revised Version is 135, for Authorized Version 115 ; 
under “Glorious,” for Revised 4, for Authorized 10, (showing that in the excess of 
6 passages the English adjective represents the Greek noun) ; under “ Love,” for 
Revised 115, for Authorized 89; under “ Righteous,” for Revised 64, for Authorized 
37; under ** Steadfast” (and derivatives), for Revised 21, with 31 additional references 
representing the preferences of the American Revisers, being a total of 51, for 
Authorized 17; under “Sanctification,” for Revised 1o, for Authorized 4. We give 
these simply as indications of comparisons which may be made, and which yield 
valuable data for determining both the significance and extent of the lexical changes 
introduced by the Revisers. 

A Concordance even of the New Testament alone involves a vast amount of 
painstaking labor. Mr. Thoms informs us that the preparation of the work before 
us involved the writing and copying of about 70,009 texts, on as many slips of paper, 
together with the alphabetical and topical arrangement of the same. As every- 
thing in such a work depends on its accuracy and completeness, it will be readily 
seen to be no slight undertaking. Mr. Thoms deserves high praise for the thorough- 
ness and fulness with which he has accomplished his task. A special and very de- 
sirable feature of the work is that it embraces all the marginal readings, including 
those of “Many,” er “Some Ancient Authorities’; also the preferences of the 
American Revisers; also the literal translation of the Greek words, or, in a few 
cases, the Greek word itself transliterated into the Roman character. Thus under 
“Basket”? we have: “Gr, KOPHINOS, a basket, a hamper. Gr. SPURIS, a 
wicker-basket. Gr. SARGANE, a wicker-basket,’”—each reference giving the 
sign of the corresponding Greek word. We can see no reason, however, for intrc- 
ducing the forms “ Kophinous’”’ and “Spuridon” as separate headings. Why 
should they be given at all, seeing that in their Greek forms they are not given in the 
Revision ?. Why should the inflected forms be given accusative plural for the for- 
mer and genitive plural for the latter? Why should one reference only be given 
under each? Why should the Mark reference be omitted from the former and the 
Matthew reference from the latter ? We notice also that, by a fault, doubtless of the 
printer, the § sign is omitted from the explanatory key on p. I. We have also noted 
the omission of the brackets with “ Grasped,” which properly belongs to the margin 
of Phil. ii. 6, and not to the text. 

We fully agree with Mr. Thoms’ definition of a “Complete Concordance,” as 
“one whereby any important word of a text being known, the passage sought can 
be found by means of that word with the minimum of trouble to the student.” It is 
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certainly a great improvement to introduce immediately under each head all of the 
subdivisions to which it has been subjected. We are also prepared to admit that 
a rigid adherence throughout to the lines of subdivision laid down by Cruden 
“would have been both needless and inconvenient.” It strikes us, however, that in 
departing from these lines Mr. Thoms has frequently exposed himself to the charge 
of capriciousness. Thus there seems to be no settled principle or rule apparent in 
giving “Kingdom,—s,” “ Minister,—s” (each as one heading), but ‘“ House,” 
“ Houses,” “ Widow,” “ Widows.” And certainly it would seem that for facz/éty 
of reference meanings so diverse as belong to “ Box” (noun) and “ Box” (verb) ; 
“ Earnest” (adj.) and “Earnest” (n.); “Impress” (n.) and “Impress” (vb.)” 
“Long” (adj.) and “Long” (vb.); “Season” (n.) and “ Season” (vb.) different 
headings should be given. Why should we have “ Mark ” (proper name), “ Mark,—s ” 
(substantive), “‘ Mark,—ed” (verb), while under “ Lie,—s”’ we have in about the 
same number of references, the noun, and the verb in its two diverse senses of re- 
clining, and speaking falsely ? 

Scholars will hardly. accept the position assigned in the Preface to the Codex 
Sinaiticus as “ probably the most ancient and valuable of all the MSS. of the New 
Testament.” Aside from Tischendorf the drift of critical opinion has been for 
years in favor of the Codex Vaticanus, the superior claims of which may be regarded 
as having been fully demonstrated by Westcott and Hort. We find also the sur- 
prising statement that “the first task which the Revisers had before them was the 
preparation of a Greek text which should embody the result of the latest discoveries 
and the criticisms of the ablest authorities. Tey have accordingly published a Greek 
Testament, which is probably as near perfect as any it will ever be possible to pro- 
duce.”(!) Mr. Thoms must have overlooked the declaration of the Revisers them- 
selves in their Preface: “A revzséon of the Greek text was the necessary foundation 
of our work ; but 2t did not fall within our province to construct a continuous and 
complete Greck text”; and has apparently confounded the preparation of a list of 
readings adopted by the Committee, for publication by the University Press, under 
the supervision of Archdeacon Palmer, with the construction of a complete text. 
Dr. Palmer himself, however, distinctly states that “the Revisers are not responsible 
for its publication.” He further states of his own text: “The Jdedy of the text is 
taken from the third edition of Stephanus, published in 1550.” A text of which 
this can be affirmed, and which retains in orthography, order, structure, etc., those 
peculiarities of the Zextus Receptus which are not distinctly rejected in the Revision, 
is surely very far from being a text “as nearly perfect as any it will ever be possible 
to produce.” If, as is possible, he refers to the text of Westcott and Hort, he would 
doubtless come much nearer the truth as regards the quality of the text, but would 
still be in error in representing it as that of the Revisers. LL. J. EVANS. 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF CHRIST: A Systematic and Critical Study of the 
Parables of our Lord. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 8vo, pp. 515. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

A discussion of the Parables of Jesus in accordance with the principles and 
methods of modern exegesis has long been a desideratum. The work of Archbishop 
Trench, remarkable for its patristic learning, its fine discrimination of words and 
phrases and subtile analysis, has hitherto occupied the field. But its defects in those 
departments of Biblical study that are characteristic of our age, namely, Literary 
Criticism and Biblical Theology, have long been noted by well-trained scholars. In 
these features the work of the accomplished Professor of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, is eminently satisfactory. Indeed the resources of medizeval, ancient, and 
modern learning have been combined into one organic symmetrical and grand sys- 
tem. This is indeed the chief excellence of the book, namely, the arrangement of 
the Parables in a system. And this system is not one imposed upon them by dog- 
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matic presuppositions, but the result of a synthesis of the Parablesthemselves. The 
Parables are arranged in three groups. 


“(1) Theoretic parables containing the general truth cone -rning the kingdom of 
God ; (2) the evangelic parables, setting forth the divine goo.ess and grace as the 
source of salvation and the law of Christian life; (3) the drophetic parables, pro- 
claiming the rzyAteousness of God as the supreme ruler, rewarding men according to 
their works.” 

This system is not a mere convenience for the purposes of exposition, but each 
parable is set in its proper relation to the general theme, and also in its position 
with reference to other parables of the same group. There is room for difference 
of opinion in the interpretation of the particular parables, but if we follow the expo- 
sition of the learned professor, we will feel that the arrangement is natural and not 
strained. As specimens we would quote : 


“The two parables of the mustard seed and the leaven, form a pair which have 
for their common object to exhibit the prospects of the kingdom on the hopeful side, 
in contrast to the parables of the Sower and the Tares, which present the dark side 
of the picture. Both proclaim the important truth *hat the kingdom of heaven is 
destined to advance from a small beginning to a gr2a. end. But the two parables 
present this common truth under diverse aspects. T. 2 one predicts the ertenszve, 
the other the zz¢enszve growth of the kingdom,” p. 91. 

‘As in the parables last considered, He drew pictures of a selfish neighbor and 
an unjust judge, meaning these to represent God as He appears to His people when 
He delays to answer their prayers ; so here He depicts God not according to the gra- 
cious reality of His character, but according to the stern facts of Christian life. As 
on other occasions Jesus spake parables to teach that men ought always to pray 
and not faint, showing how importunity would ultimately prevail ; so here He speaks 
a parable to teach that men ought always to work and not faint, schooling them- 
selves into a spirit of severe dutifulness which yields not readily to weariness, nor is 
prone to self-complacent contentment with past attainments and performances, see- 
ng that such a spirit is demanded by the course of Providence, from all who serve 
the Lord.” 


Dr. Bruce is severe in his condemnation of all straining the teachings of the Para- 
bles in favor of any particular system of Theology as in his Exposition of “ the Para- 
ble of the Tares,” p. 55, “‘ The Two Debtors,” p. 248, and “ The Wedding Feast,” 
and the “ Wedding Robe,” p. 480, and repeatedly condemns the microscopic inter- 
pretation of the little details while the great lessons are overlooked. In our judg- 
ment the chief fault of Dr. Bruce, in this department of doctrinal exposition, is in an 
undue emphasis upon the afologetéc side of the parables (see p. 19). It seems to us 
that our Saviour is less intent upon the apologetic, and more intent upon the dzdactzc, 
than would seem from our author’s exposition. *{!as not the Professor of Apolo- 
getics unconsciously slightly colored the Saviour’s parables in that interest ? 

(2) Another excellent feature of this work is its fine appreciation of the literary 
forms of the Parables. They are works of art, all the grander for their simplicity. Ex- 
positors have too often been afraid to emphasize the literary excellences of the Bible 
lest they should call the attention of the reader from their inspired lessons. This is 
not the case with Dr. Bruce. He uses the artistic form of the parable as an instru- 
ment to set forth the lessons more clearly and beautifully. We would especially 
refer here to the treatment of the Parables of “the Treasure and the Pearl,” p. 825¢., 
“the Mustard Seed,” p. 97 sg., the Hours, the Talents and the Pounds, p. 219 sg. 
the Good Samaritan, p. 347 sg. Wesympathize entirely with Dr. Bruce in his exal- 
tation of the literary character of the parables of Jesus above those of the Haggada 
Literature of the Jews, but we must regard the latter as important for purposes of 
illustration, and think of them as having their own place and merit. The following 
statement is certainly overdrawn. “Such senilities do not deserve to be rescued 
from the dust of oblivion.” The words that follow are, however, eminently appro- 
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priate. “ But they help to deepen our impression of the literary charm, and, what 
is more important, of the profound insight into moral and spiritual truth displayed 
in the inimitable parables of Jesus ” (p. 214). 


(3) Dr. Bruce states very clearly and strongly his view of the Parabolic teaching 
of Jesus as a whole. 


“‘ The parables were neither deliberate mystifications, nor idle intellectual conceits, 
nor merely literary products of esthetic taste: they were the utterances of a sorrow- 
ful heart. And herein lies their chief charm: not in the doctrine they teach, though 
that is both interesting and important; not in their literary beauty, though that is 
great; but in the sweet, delicate odor of human pathos that breathes from them as 
from Alpine wild-flowers. That He had to speak in parables was one of the burdens 


of the Son of Man, to be placed side by side with the fact that He had not where 
to lay His head.” 


There is in these words profound insight into the essence of the parabolic teach- 
ing. This is in keeping with the deep moral earnestness and spiritual glow with 
which our author interprets the Parables throughout, giving us many precious gems 
of exposition, ¢..¢., Unjust Judge, p. 148; the Parable of Extra Service, p. 169; the 
Unfaithful Upper Servant, p. 494; the Ten Virgins, p. 503. It is this fine spiritual in- 
sight that has induced our author to embrace among the Parables many “ parable 
germs,” and lesser Parables usually omitted from treatises on the Parables, such as 
«“* The Children of the Bride-Chamber,”’ “ the Lowest Seats at feasts,” and “ the chil- 
dren in the Market Place,” which, indeed, are specimens of the choicest exegesis. 
This is a work which will at once take its place as a classic on the Parables of our 
Saviour. No minister should think of doing without it. It ought to be published 
at once in this country. C. A. BRIGGS. 


THE following works may be briefly noticed : 


Introductory Hints to English Readers of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
Fohn A. Cross, M.A. pp. xX., 336. London, 1882. This is a summary of the 
results of reverent and conservative, but candid, inquiry. It is very readable, 

‘and will meet the wants of a large and growing class of Bible-readers. Of 
course, in the present state of Old Testament studies, this commendation is 
not to be understood as an indorsement of all its positions. Some of them are 
merely tentative and must be so regarded. But the aim and temper of it are 
worthy of all praise—Handbooks for Bible Classes. Edited by Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and Rev, Alexander Whyte, D.D. Genesis: Marcus Dods, D.D. 
pp. xxii., 202. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. A compact and spicy little 
commentary, in which good use has been made of Dillmann’s work in the same 
field. It is a pity that the author’s authorities for Babylonian facts are not 
quite so good as for Egyptian. Among other points which may attract atten- 
tion is the interpretation of “day” in Gen. i., as consisting of 24 hours.—Dée 
Psalmen, tibersetzt u. erliutert. Von Samson Raphael Hirsch. Rabbiner der 
Israelitischen Religionsgesellschaft zu Frankfurt am Main. L., pp. ix., 380. 
II., pp. 367. Frankfurt am Main. 1882. Contains the Hebrew text, translation 
into German, and Commentary. The latter is written from a Jewish stand- 
point. Some of the translations, etymologies, etc., are certainly untenable.— 
A Spiritual Commentary on the Book of Psalms, specially setting forth their 
Messianic Interpretation. By the Rev. Edward Simms, M.A. Oxon late Vicar 
of Escot, Devon. pp. vii., 588. London, 1882. A singular contrast to the 
book just mentioned. That finds Christ nowhere in the Psalms. This finds 
Him everywhere—both where He is and where He is not. There is excellent 
religious thought in the volume, but the volume itself is foundationless. It 
rests upon no true exegesis and hinders a real understanding of the Book of 
Psalms.—Homilistic Library. 1. The Book of Psalms Exegetically and Prac- 
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tically Considered, by David Thomas, D.D, Vol. 1., Ps. 1.-1xi. pp. xxix., 481. 
London, 1882. It contains, as the title-page further informs us, “ Eighty-four 
Homiletic Sketches and thirty-five Sermonic Slippings (!)” Those who care 
for this sort of book will perhaps understand from these words what they may 
expect from the present volume and those which are to follow. Why may we 
not, by the way, hope to see, before long, an “ Exegetistic Library,” and then a 
“ Dogmatistic,” or a “ Systematistico-Theologistic,” to say nothing of a “ Histor- 
istic” ?—Vhe Héstory of the Religion of Israel: An Old Testament Primer. 
By Crawford H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature in Harvard 
University. Second Thousand. pp.xvii,155. Boston, 1883. Acondensed ac- 
count of Israel and its religion, beginning with Old_-Testament times and carrying 
the subject down tothe present. The Old Testament part, which occupies three- 
fourths of the book, is controlled by the extremest theories of the Reuss school, 
which we are obliged to think entirely false.—Chronologia Fudicum et Primo- 
rum Regum TIsraelitarum guomodo recte constituatur. Scripsit Lic. F.C. A. 
Kessler, Pastor Wilmsdorfiensis. pp. 69. Leipzig, 1882. This is a little pam- 
phict in Latin, aiming to show that “the four hundred and ecightieth year” 
(Exodus to Temple-building) of I. Kings vi. 1 is demonstrably exact.—Coxcor- 
dantie Supplementarie@ omnium vocum Novi Testamenti Grect. Composite a 
Frederico Zimmer, pp. vii. 76. Gotha, 1882. In two parts; the first part 
arranges the New Testament words (Greek) according to their termination, the 
second according to their derivation. No definitions are given.—Dée Drez 
Urspringlichen, noch Ungeschriebenen Evangelien. Zur Synoptischen Frage von 
C. Holsten. pp. viii., 79. Karlsruhe u. Leipzig, 1883.—Untersuchungen tiber diz 
synoptischen Evangelien, von August Facobsen, pp. iv., 80. Berlin, 1883. In the 
former of these two pamphlets the acute Heidelberg professor seeks to show that 
there arose in the early days of the Church a story of Jesus’ life and words marked 
by Jewish-Christian elements, another, in other circles marked by Gentile-Christian, 
and still another combining the two elements. This last Holsten calls the Petrine 
Gospel, the second the Pauline, and the first the Jewish. They existed in oral form 
before any Gospel was written. Our Matthew (based on an earlier document) was 
written first, under the influence of the Jewish Gospel; Mark is a working over of 
Matthew, in the interest of the Pauline Gospel; Luke is written to reconcile the 
two, and uses both Matthew and Mark. Like Holsten’s works generally, this is ex- 
ceedingly sharp and suggestive in details, but rests upon a defective foundation. 
Jacobsen’s theory is somewhat different. By atolerably arbitrary assumption of 
interpolations, he supposes Mark to have been constructed out of an “ Urmarcus,” 
and then to have supplied Matthew with a large share of his materials—Luke being 
dependent on Matthew and Mark by turns. Many criticisms might be made on 
these theories ; we simply call attention to the fact that—whatever be the real re- 
lation of the Synoptists—Weiss has shown that only exegetical confusion results 
from supposing that either Mark or Luke made use of Matthew.—A7rtisch E-xe- 
getischer Commentar tiber das Neue Testament. Von Dr. H. A. W. Meyer. 
Erste Abtheilung, erste Hilfte. Avztisch Exegetisches Handbuch tiber das 
Evangelium des Matthdéus. Siebente Auflage umgearbeitet von Dr. Bernhard 
Wedss, Oberconsistorialrath u. ordentlicher Prof. an der Universitit Berlin. 
pp. xii., 579. Gottingen, 1883. With this edition of Meyer's Comm. on Mat- 
thew, Prof. Weiss has completed his revision of the Handbooks on the 
Gospels, and thus celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the appearance of the 
first volume in this now famous series. An account of Meyer’s exegetical labors 
is prefixed, and his portrait as well. Weiss’s opinions as to the structure of the 
Gospel, as well as the details of its exegesis, are already well known—particu- 
larly through his “ Matthaiusevangelium u. seine Lukasparallelen” (1876), and 
his “Leben Jesu” (1882)—Dée Revision der Lutherischen Bibelibersetzung. 
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Von Lic. th. Ernst Kiihn, Konsistorialassessor u. Diakonus in Dresden. pp. 64. 
Halle, 1883. A very interesting and instructive pamphlet. Points of compar- 
ison with the Anglo-American Revision suggest themselves at once. There 
was still greater need of a Bible-revision in Germany,.for the latest genuine 
“ Luther-text ” has been considerably and variously modified, so that there is 
not even uniformity of text in the present editions of the Luther-Bible. The 
modifications made by the German Revisers have been much fewer than in our 
Revised Version, but the great advantage they have had is in the provisional 
character of the work as first issued. In 1866 specimen copies of the N. T. ap- 
peared, and not until two years later was this part of the Revision, after renewed 
examination and consideration of the comments made upon it, finally adopted. 
The same course is to be pursued with the Old Test. ; the provisional issue will 
appear within a few months, and two years later, after such modifications as 
may be suggested and seem wise to the Revisers, the work will be definitely 
authorized and published. FRANCIS BROWN. 


Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


BIBLIOTHECA THEOLOGICA. By JOHN F. Hurst, LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

Next to knowledge itself is the knowledge of where it is to be found. Hence 
good lists of books, in the various departments of human inquiry, are exceedingly 
usefal to the student. The volume of Dr. Hurst is one of this class. The author 
has made judicious use of the existing manuals, both in the English and Continental 
languages, and adding to them the results of his own study and experience, has 
compiled a volume of much practical value for the clergyman and theological student. 
The materials are distributed under the heads of Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, 
and Practical Theology, and the important works in these divisions and their sub- 
divisions are specified, so that a student by its assistance will be able to investigate 
a theological topic at the fountain-head. 

The work is strongest in modern literature. This will be in its favor, for that 
class who do not care so much for the older investigations, and who by stress of 
occupation are compelled to select sparingly out of the immense mass of books now 
in existence. Others would like more fulness in the Patristic, Medizval, and 
Reformation literatures, and somewhat less in the Modern, and especially the 
Current. For ourselves, we could spare some of the lighter publications of the day 
that are mentioned, if their place could be filled with others not mentioned, which 
have stood the test of time and have proved to be weighty and profound. 

But it is impossible to construct a manual that will be entirely satisfactory to all 
classes of readers and students. Dr. Hurst has laid all students under obligations 
by the positive and real merits of his volume. W. G. T. SHEDD, 


THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENT- 
uRY. A Historical Essay. By ALFRED WILLIAM WINTERSLOW DALE, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. ‘‘ Nis Dominus, edi- 
ficaverit Domum in vanum laboraverunt qui aedificant eam.” London: Mac- 

; millan& Co. 1882. 


The Council of Elvira (Illiberis, near Granada) was held probably in the year 306 
after the Diocletian persecution in Spain had ceased with the abdication of Max- 
imian Herculeus. It marks the transition from the ante-Nicene Provisional Synods 
to the first GEcumenical Council of Niczwa (325). It reflects vividly the state of 
Christendom under the last and most fearful persecution and the prospect of the 
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reign of permanent peace to the Church under the protection of the government. 
For in the same year Constantine the Great was proclaimed emperor in the West, 
and he was the coming man of destiny or Providence to raise the persecuted sect of 
the Christians to the seat of power. The ruling genius of the Council of Elvira, 
Hosius, Bishop of Corduba, became one of the chief advisers of Constantine, and 
followed him to the East. 

The Council of Elvira was attended by nineteen bishops and twenty-six presbyters, 
and passed eighty-one canons on Church polity and Christian morals, but none of 
doctrinal import. It severely denounced the various forms of heathen immorality 
which then still abounded, and subjected the lapsed who had denied their faith in 
the preceding persecution to strict discipline. It also prohibited pictures of Christ 
and the saints in the churches. 

The best accounts of this Synod are given by Ferdinand de Mendoza and Gonza- 
lez in Latin, by Gams, in his German Church History of Spain (II. 1-136), and by 
Hefele, in the revised edition of his Conczléengeschichte (1873, Vol. 1., 148-192). 

The book of Dale, a young and rising author (son of an Independent minister, 
Robert William Dale, in Birmingham), makes this Continental information available 
to English readers. It discusses at length the disputed date and place of the Synod ; 
discusses the organization, morality, asceticism, sicerdotalism, worship, and super- 
stition of that age, and the relation of Church and State, and gives, in an Appendix, 
the Latin text of the canons, to which he ought to have added a good English ver- 
sion. PHILIP SCHAFF. 


A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH FROM THE ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENTS. By the Right Rev. CHARLES JOSEPH HEFELE, D.D., Bishop of Rotten- 
burg, formerly Protessor of Theology in the University of Tiibingen. Vol. III., 
A.D. 431 to A.D. 451. Translated from the German, with the Author’s appro- 
bation, and edited by the Editor of Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. Scribner, Welford & Co., N. Y. 

The first volume of this series brought the history down to the close of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea, A.D. 325. The second volume carried the history forward to A.D. 
429. This third volume spans the great Christological period, including the history 
of the cecumenical councils of Ephesus and of Chalcedon. The subjects embraced 
in the volume are of surpassing interest and importance. Of course the interest 
centres in the two great cecumenical councils, but the numerous provincial synods 
contribute much material for the history, and shed important light upon the atti- 
tude and animus of different parties, and upon the currents of opinion, and the dif- 
ferent modes of thinking on Christological problems. Nor is this a history merely 
of acts and decisions of the councils, but it is the history of the formation of opin- 
ions, with interesting and sometimes graphic sketches of the great actors on the 
scene. And in all this work there is visible the hand of a master. To those who 
are interested in such studies the story is more absorbing than a romance. 

Previous councils had maintained the true Godhead of Christ, and, at the same time, 
His true manhood. The problem that remained to be solved was: how are the 
divine and human natures united in the Person of Christ ? Concerning this ques- 
tion diverse tendencies and parties were early developed. On the basis of a Pla- 
tonic trichotomy Apollinaris preserved the unity of the Person of Christ at the 
expense of His true Manhood. Much of the theolegical phraseology of the times 
taught or suggested a fusion or mixture of natures. Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
emphasized the distinction to the neglect of the hypostatic union of the natures of 
Christ. Nestorius, the fluent Antiochian, who had been welcomed to the Patri- 
archal see of Constantinople as a second Chrysostom, was a pupil of Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia. Very soon after his going to Constantinople a controversy arose in 
regard to the propriety of the use of the term @eoréxoc (God-Bearer) as applied to 
the Virgin Mary. As the controversy continued it grew more intense from day to 
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day. After preliminary skirmishing between Nestorius and Cyril, the belligerent 
Patriarch of Alexandria, and after discussion of the doctrines involved in the con- 
troversy by the local synods of Rome and Alexandria, all of which are detailed by 
the author briefly but graphically, the GEcumenical Council of Ephesus was sum- 
moned by the Emperor, and convened A.D. 431. The story of the Council and of 
the Conciliabulum ; the sharp antagonism of parties; the swift-running currents of 
opinion and of feeling ; anathemas and counter-anathemas; the nice discriminations 
of doctrine ; the profound interest in the discussions which pervaded all classes from 
the Emperor on the throne to the “‘ beggar who smuggled in a letter, concealed in a 
hollow stick, from Cyril to the bishops and monks of Constantinople”; the mutual 
jealousy of the civil and ecclesiastical governments ; the appeals, the memorials, the 
excommunications, the arrests, the imprisonments, the Imperial decrees, and the 
ecclesiastical sentences, canons, and decisions—all this is told, and well told. 
Nestorius, in a one-sided way, had so emphasized the distinction of natures as to 
virtually destroy the unity of Christ’s Person, and now the pendulum swings to the 
opposite extreme of Monophysitism in the teachings of Eutyches. The disputes on 
this subject were violent and involved both Church and Empire. The local synod of 
Constantinople, A.D. 448, only intensified the controversy; and the Robber Synod 
of A.D. 449 was scandalous in the extreme, through the leadership of Dioscurus, 
in the spirit of its proceedings and in the character of its decisions. Under Pul- 
cheria and Marcian the sympathy and influence of the Court were strongly with 
the orthodox. An (Ecumenical Council, summoned at first to assemble at Nicza, 
but afterward, in order to be at a convenient distance from the Imperial residence, 
transferred to Chalcedon, was opened on the 8th of October, 451. This Council 
assembled when both the Eastern and the Western Empires were in the throes of 
invasion by the Huns. It seemed to be an unpropitious time for the calm considera- 
tion of deep and subtle theological questions, yet the Creed of Chalcedon fixed the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ for future ages. The history of this most important 
Council as given by the author is full and satisfactory. The interest of the series 
thus far culminates in this last volume, and the interest of this volume culminates in 
the closing sections on the Council of Chalcedon. The author is a bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the work, therefore, is more or less colored with Papal 
views, but these are not thrust forward in an offensive way. A good table of con- 
tents is a desideratum. S. J. WILSON. 


A History OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. By 
M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Vol. I. 1378- 
1418; Vol. II., 1418-1464. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


The author of this work had a rare opportunity, both in the comparative 
freshness of his subject, and in its great relative importance. The problem in- 
volved is really that of the genesis and distinctive characteristics of our modern 
civilization. The Papacy of the Middle Ages was not merely an ecclesiastical 
usurpation, to be got rid of by revolution, but also, as Coleridge has said, a con- 
federaticn of the learned men of Western Europe against the barbarism and 
ignorance of the times. What mistakes it made, how its errors and abuses in- 
creased, how attempts at reformation failed, and by what vital forces nearly half 
its constituency was finally lost to it, the historian of the period is called upon 
to show. The roots of what we term the Protestant Reformation are in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. While Wiclif and Tauler, Huss, Wessel, 
and Savonarola represent the spiritual energy of the period, a remarkable suc- 
cession of inventions and discoveries ushered in a new materialistic civilization, 
whose achievements and problems are subjecting the Christian Religion and 
the Christian Church to a strain and a struggle never experienced before. It is 
curious to observe how little has yet been done, in any language, toward hand- 
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ling the subject properly. Mr. Creighton, late an Oxford Fellow, now a 
Northumberland clergyman, is leading the way in England. After a brief in- 
troduction, rapidly sketching the development of the Papal monarchy, the de- 
tailed history begins with the Popes at Avignon. The second volume ends 
with the death of Pius II. in 1464. ‘two more volumes at least will be required 
to take us down to the dissolution of the Council of Trent. But these first two 
volumes are so carefully indexed, and so far forth complete in themselves, that 
their author could safely risk his reputation upon them. Little use has been 
made of new manuscript authorities. But excellent use has been made of the 
best printed materials. And such scholars as Professor Stubbs and Professor 
Mayor are reckoned among the friends and advisers of the author. He has 
given us a really learned and able history of the period in question, and we 
shall await with eager interest the appearance of the remaining volumes. In 
the way of criticism, amongst other things, one might question the great supe- 
riority claimed for Hildebrand over Innocent III. Some verbal errors might 
also be pointed out. For example, in Vol. I., p. 3, “was replaced by,” is used 
where the meaning is, “gave place to.” On p. 13, “allying” is used intransi- 
tively. And on p. 17, we encounter the word “disillusionment.” With so 
much to admire and commend, one cannot help regretting that more labor was 
not bestowed upon the style and diction. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK. 


THE REFORMATION. By T. M. Linpsay, A.M., D.D., Professor of Divinity and 


Church History, Free Church —. Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1882. Scribner, Welford & Co., N. Y. 


It would be easier to pass a critical judgment on this work if we knew just what 
is aimed at in the series of ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible-classes,” to which it belongs. 
If these histories and commentaries are designed for the use of young people, as an 


aid in the study of Bible-class lessons, we should say they are pitched in rather too 
higha key. If they are meant for Bible-class teachers,.the necessity for them is not ap- 
parent. There are plenty of good Church histories for adults alheady, and we should 
imagine that Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s “ English Reformation ” left nothing to be 
desired, so far as that portion of the history is concerned. Perhaps “ Handbooks 
for Bible-classes” is only a convenient title under which to group a series of 
cheap special works for popular religious use, each written by some supposed expert. 
This method is well worked out in the various series of biographical, historical, and 
scientific monographs now so popular. The division of labor in literature, as well as 
in the mechanic arts, leaves each workman to deal with only one individual life, one 
limited period, or one distinct section of a general subject. ‘The aggregate makes a 
complete history, which, combining the results of the labors of many contributors, 
ought to be broader, richer, more varied, and more exact than any one writer, how- 
ever accomplished, could furnish. The actual success of the method in each instance 
depends, of course, on the competency of the several writers. 

In this respect we should assume that Professor Lindsay’s contribution to the 
series would be everything that could be reasonably expected. His own claims are 
not extravagant. Except a short closing discussion of the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, the work “consists only of a compilation from the best and most easily accessi- 
ble histories of the Reformation, and makes no pretence to original treatment.” 

This manual was, no doubt, prepared under the pressure of many other labors, and 
not unnaturally shows signs of some carelessness in the composition. It is, in gen- 
eral, a good, faithful, and pleasing narrative of the great facts in the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century, and may be used with advantage by any class of ma- 
ture readers, whether Bible-class teachers or others, SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 
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OuR LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY, chiefly as shown in Recollections of the 
History of Unitarianism in New England, being a closing Course of Lectures 
given in the Harvard Divinity School. By JosEPH HENRY ALLEN, Lecturer on 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University, Honorary Member of the (Unita- 
rian) Supreme Consistory of Transylvania, author of “ Hebrew Men and Times,” 


“ Fragments of Christian History,” etc. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1882. 8vo, 
pp. 220. 


This little book is exceedingly interesting and instructive. The author speaks 
with perfectly adequate knowledge of the genesis and entire history of Unitarianism 
in New England, and in entire sympathy with its most advanced tendencies and 
probable future developments. The son of a Unitarian minister, who ranked with 
the founders and first leaders of the movement, himself an eminent liberal minister 
and professor, he has had personal fellowship with most of the eminent men, and 
direct knowledge of all the changes of thought and policy which he describes in 
these lectures. His style is clear and his views and sympathies broad and compre- 
hensive. His spirit is free of all mere fanaticism of opinion or party. He is emi- 
nently able to see and candid in stating both sides of most of the questions he dis- 
cusses and of the character of the persons whose part in this history he narrates. 
He is also fearless and frank in forecasting the future, which, upon the principles of 
his schooj, are gloomy and uncertain enough. Unitarianism is defined as rational- 
ism within the sphere of general Christian tradition. It defends Christianity on the 
grounds of reason against the attacks of reason. It existed, at first, as much within 
as outside of the established Churches of Great Britain, in the great body of “ Lati- 
tude Men ” of a scientific and somewhat worldly habit of mind. It was character- 
istic of the movement at first that #cra/ interpretation was always put upon doc- 
trine and the supernatural element of Scripture narratives, while neither denied nor 
ignored, was explained away when possiblz, and otherwise minimised. The history 
of American Unitarianism has been developed through three epochs: firs¢, that of 
growth, marked by the life and service of Dr. Channing ; second, that of criticism 
signalized by the name of Theodore Parker ; ¢Azrd, that of construction, signalized 
by the name of Dr. Hedge, while the most effective denominational organizer was 
Dr. Bellows. The body has not been held in union by any creed, but by all its con- 
stituents sharing, in his own way, in a common spirit and life. The Unitarian body 
of the first and second generations was, historically, neither a denomination nor a 
sect, but just the /éberal wing of the great Congregational body which founded the 
Jirst Colonies. 

The Unitarianism of the past is admitted to be only a transition movement, nec- 
essary and useful in its time, but utterly untenable now. As far-as it is detined to 
survive at all in the coming time, it must understand that it has outgrown its old 
theological limits, and as it was once the liberal side of the old Congregational body, 
so it must hereafter know itself as the Christian side of the broader scientific move- 
ment of our time. Liberalism (modern Unitarianism) is not a code of opinion, it is 
simply an atmosphere of mind making the atmosphere of one’s opinions. Of course 
it tends to discard miracle in the sacred narrative ; not that it necessarily denies the 
facts which looked miraculous once, but that when it accepts them it seeks to put 
a natural interpretation on them, and thus while it leaves unimpaired their value as 
appeals to pious sentiment, quite destroys their value as evidences of religious 
dogma. The author holds it not too much to say, that no educated mind can any 
more believe that the real body of Christ literally died and came to life again. This 


he shows to be the opinion of Drs. Furness, Sears, James Freeman Clarke, and 
President Walker. 


At present Unitarianism has no fixed op‘nions concerning the person or mission 
of Jesus Christ held in common by all its representative men. 
“ Christian ” because, firs¢, “the name does not rest on any theory whatever about 
the nature, or office, or person, or doctrine of Christ, it rests simply on the ground 


It claims the name 
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that we are Christian by habit or inheritance, unless we deliberately choose to 
enounce that name in favor of some other ”; second’y, because “ Christianity, with 
all its terrible abuses and with all its pernicious errors, is a name that means too 
much for the higher life of men, whether moral or spiritual, to be willingly let die.” 
That is, this new sect of unbelievers is to be adorned with the Christian name 
because (1) their ancestors were believers, and (2) because real Christianity has been 
an incalculable blessing in the world ; and hence its name, when assumed by them, 
however inappropriate, is nevertheless an ornamental and a profitable disguise. 

But the name “ Christian” has a definite sense, which has been confirmed by the 
usage of two thousand years. It has become inseparably associated with, and 
adorned by, its own glorious and beneficent fruits. The name cannot honestly be 
separated from the thing. Christianity cannot be really injured even by this dis- 
honest parody. But modern Unitarianism, as candidly and sympathetically repre- 
sented in these lectures, would do itself all the credit now possible, if it would openly 
discard the name as it has already done the doctrine and the service, and if it would 
openly ally itself with the deniers of the supernatural and of positive revelation, to 
whose class it unquestionably belongs. A. A. HODGE, 


GESTA CHRISTI; OR, A HISTORY OF HUMANE PROGRESS UNDER CHRISTIANITY, 
By CHARLES LORING BRACE, author of “ Races of the Old World,” “ Home Life 
in Germany and Hungary,” “ Norse Folk,” ‘‘ Dangerous Classes of New York,”’ 
etc. 8vo, pp. xvi., 496. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1882. 

The debt owed by modern civilization to Christianity is generally underestimated, 
sometimes wholly repudiated by a certain class of philosophers of no mean preten- 
sions, while even among professed Christians there prevails a lamentable uncertainty 
respecting the exact degree to which the religion of Christ has improved the social 
condition of man. It is to give correct notions upon this interesting subject that 
Mr. Brace has collected the great mass of information contained in the present vol- 
ume. The author divides the extensive field of his investigation into three periods : 
the Roman, the Medizval, and the Modern. Of these, the first has been more care- 
fully studied and more thoroughly elucidated by previous writers than either of the 
others. It is consequently in his treatment of the progress of humane legislation and 
moral and social reforms during the Middle Ages, and especially during the past 
three centuries, that Mr. Brace has the best opportunity for the display of the results 
of his original research. For this the great familiarity of the author with all the 
phases of benevolent activity in our own times furnishes him with rare facilities. 

Not only is the object of the work an excellent one, but the treatment is skilful, 
and the method appropriate. The writer studiously avoids the temptation of deal- 
ing in vague generalities, and confines himself with conscientious singleness of pur- 
pose to an orderly and systematic exposition of particular topics. He makes no at- 
tempt to embellish his narrative with fanciful or highly-wrought pictures of the con- 
trast between the life of the pagan and the life of the inhabitant of a Christian land. 
Throughout the discussion is calm, dignified, and, in the best sense, judicial. While 
not endeavoring to divest himself of his prepossessions as a Christian, Mr. Brace 
maintains a position of strict impartiality. He is disposed to recognize everything 
that was good in the laws or in the philosophy of the ancients. Certainly no one will 
assert that he does scant justice to the merits of the Stoical system, of which he has 
in some regards a genuine admiration. On the other hand, he never tires of distin- 
guishing between the fruits of Christianity in itself and of the Christian Church. In 
the latter, as an organization, there has ever been so muchof the human and corrupt 
mingled with the divine clement, that the results of its activity are, as yet, far from 
realizing the high conception of its Founder. It is not, therefore, the Church whose 
history the author would trace, but rather the personal Christ working by precept 
and by the example of a transcendently holy life, and by these subtle forces gradu- 
ally renovating a world apparently perverted beyond all hope of reformation. If, in- 
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deed, the author errs in either direction, it is, in our judgment, rather by magnifying 
the defects of the visible Church than by making light of them. Mr. Brace has evi- 
dently been indefatigable in his researches, which have covered a wide range of sub-~ 
jects ; and he has set forth the conclusions at which he arrives in so clear, forcible, 
and convincing a form, that his work will long be indispensable alike to students of 
philanthropic progress and to Christian scholars. HENRY M. BAIRD. 


MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF THE REv. Cyrus Dickson, D.D., 
late Secretary of the Board of Home Missions. By S. J. M. Eaton, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 402. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1882. 


Dr. Dickson will long and lovingly be had in remembrance by the American Presby- 
terian Church as the genial, laborious, eloquent, and efficient associate Secretary of 
the Board of Home Missions. Appointed to this high trust and called to this great 
work by the General Assembly of 1870, he filled the trust and performed the work, in 
reliance on the grace of God, so thoroughly and so effectively as to win to himself 
the confidence, affection and gratitude of the whole Church. And when, in the 
tenth year of his secretaryship, he began to sink under the burden, it was with un- 
affected sadness that his brethren looked forward to the near approach of his de- 
parture from the earth, in a premature decay of his mortal powers. 

Born in a log-cabin in Northeast Pennsylvania, near the eastern shore of Lake 
Erie, December 20, 1810, his boyhood was passed amid the toils and privations in- 
cident to frontier life, with but few of the advantages of cultured society. From 
his Scotch-Irish ancestry he inherited a faith and a life of unswerving purity, in- 
tegrity, and piety. Early converted, he gave himself to the preaching of the Gospel, 
was graduated in 1837 at Jefferson College, Pa., and was ordained in 1840 to the 
ministry. For eight years he served as pastor of a church in Franklin, Erie Co., Pa., 
and six years of the time conjointly of a neighboring church at Sugar Creek. An- 
other period of eight years (1848-1856) was given to the Second Church of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., as its first pastor, and then nearly fourteen years more (1856-1870) to 
the pastorate of the Westminster Church of Baltimore, Md., as the successor of the 
brilliant Wm. J. Hoge, D.D. 

As a pastor Dr. Dickson was greatly beloved and eminently successful. His 
ministry resulted, in each of his three charges, most happily in the conversion of 
sinners and the edification of saints. He was regarded as a preacher of uncommon 
eloquence and ability. 

In 1868 he was earnestly importuned to accept the secretaryship of the (O. S.) 
Board of Domestic Missions, but declined} it. Two years later his call to a wider 
field by the Re-united Assembly, constrained him to leave the pastorate and devote 
his remaining days to the work of missions. 

His Memoir has been prepared by one of his successors in the pastorate. While 
needlessly diffuse and susceptible of much condensation, it is a loving and faithful 
tribute to a most amiable, faithful, genial, sprightly, and useful servant of Christ in 
the ministry of the Gospel ; a devoted husband, a loving father, and one of the most 
successful preachers of the present day. Beloved by all who knew him, he died 
Sept. 11, 1881, greatly lamented. E. F. HATFIELD. 


THE following works in the department of Historical Theology are worthy of 
notice : 

De Vita et Scriptis Aphraatis Sapientis Persae, conscripsit Facobus Forget. 
8vo, pp. 353. Levanii, 1882. A valuable monograph, showing an accurate knowl- 
edge of the Syriac language and literature, and a careful study of the various MSS. 
and editions of the works of this important theologian of the fourth century, who 
was formerly known as Jacobus of Nisibis. This thorough critical discussion by a 
Roman Catholic scholar should stir up Protestant young men to enter into the rich 
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and fruitful field of Patristics in the Syrian Church, which has been thus far very 
much neglected by our Church historians.—Beztrage zur Sdchsischen Kirchenges- 
chichte herausgegeben im Auftrage der Gesellschaft fur Sdchsische Kirchenges- 
chichte, von Franz Dibelius und Gothard Lechler, Erstes Heft. We welcome this 
first secticn of the historical efforts of this Saxon Society. The five essays, (1) Was 
wir wollen, by Prof. Lechler ; (2) Mag. Stephan Roth, a schoolmaster of the Refor- 
mation, by Dr. Geo. Miller ; (3) The Franciscan cloister at LObau and Kamenz, by 
Prof. Knothe ; (4) The acccmplishment of the Reformation in Leipzig, by Dr. Sei- 
fert ; (5) Upon the history of the Lutheran hymn-books of Saxony since the Reforma- 
tion, by Dr. Dibelius; and the few brief notes upon Confession and Absolution after 
sermon, the time of the public going-over of Augustus the Strong to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and the Catechism of Hegendorff, ought to meet such a reception from 
students of History as to encourage the Society to persevere in their work.—Zzx 
Apostel der Wiedertiufer, von Dr. Ludwig Keller. Leipzig, 1882. 8vo, pp. 258. 
This is a splendid piece of historical work in the rehabilitation of the character and 
doctrines of John Denck, one of the chiefs of the Anabaptists of the Reformation, 
who has long been buried under a cloud of misrepresentation. The official docu- 
ments of the cities of Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Strasburg, the scenes of his labors ; 
and his writings, which have been preserved in a few of the libraries of Ger- 
many and Holland, present the man in a very different light from that which is cast 
upon him by the writings of his opponents, Urbanus Rhegius and Henry Bullinger. 
These were times of intolerance and misrepresentation and cruelty, in which all 
parties— Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Anabaptist—were alike to blame. 
The few kindly tolerant spirits like Melancthon, Oecolampadius, and, we may say, 
also John Denck, could not overcome the violence of their parties, and the terrible 
earnestness and partisanship of the ruling spirits. The Anabaptists were not a 
homogeneous party; they embraced all those who were for Reform, but could not 
follow Luther or Zwingle. The earliest leaders, like Hubmeier and Denck, were mild 
and kindly, and emphasized love to Christ and the brethren, and wished to organize 
a brotherhood of saints which should devote itself to works of piety. The mystic 
type of piety prevailed. But alongside of them were other elements of a socialistic 
character. The early death of Denck was a great misfortune. He seemed to have 
been the best suited to act as the chief of the Anabaptists, to unite them in a com- 
mon type of Christianity that would have embraced the features of the Mennonites, 
the Friends, and the Bapiists of later times. But the death of Denck and the cruel 
persecution and killing of his best associates, threw the movement into the hands of 
the lower and baser elements, and brought on those terrible events which have de- 
stroyed the reputation of Anabaptism for all time. It is a praiseworthy effort to lift 
up a name from such a ruin and restore it toa place of honor and fame. In the main 
Dr. Keller has succeeded in his task, and we thank him for it ; but at the same time 
we cannot refrain from expressing our judgment that his righteous indignation 
against Luther, Osiander, Urbanus Rhegius, and Bucer, for their ill-treatment and 
unjustifiable misrepresentation of Denck, has led him, at times, to forget the spirit 
of the age in which they lived, and the critical character of the events, and of every 
detail that constituted them, and so to be unduly severe in his judgment of their 
conduct. If it be true that Denck was two centuries ahead of his age in his ideas 
of toleration and practical piety, it is not fair to condemn those who were the lead- 
ers of their own age in its very best movements, even if they were only sufficiently 
in advance to serve the purposes of successful leadership.—O. G. Heldring sein 
Leben und seine Arbezt, von ihm sebst erzahit. Aus dem Hollandischen iibersetzt, 
von Rud. Miller. Gitersloh, 1882. 8vo, pp. 406. This is a sketch of the life of 
the distinguished philanthropist of Holland, who was so eminently successful in 
building up reformatory institutions, and especially in his provisions for the restora- 
tion of fallen women to a life of virtue and usefulness. The book is fitly intro- 
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duced by the eloquent court preacher of Berlin, Dr.‘Baur, who places Heldring along- 
side of Fliedner and Wichern, the honored philanthropists of Germany. 


C. A. BRIGGS, — 


IiI.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


Edited by WILLIAM S. KARR, D.D. 12mo, pp. 237. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 


- Henry Boynton Smith did not live in vain, though we should never be permit- 
ted to enjoy the full result and benefit of his remarkably earnest, diligent, prolific 
life as a Christian scholar. While his incomparable Historical Tables, his edi- 
tions of Hagenbach and Gieseler, and his posthumous volumes on Faith and 
Philosophy remain, as witnesses alike to his labor and his genius, his work too 
early closed will continue to register itself in abundant fruit. The effect even 
of his more transient writings, as in the religious press and in our denomina- 
tional quarterlies, has by no means spent itself. And the two Fragments or 
Outlines edited since his decease—the volume on Apologetics published last 
year, and the present Introduction to Theology—will add not merely to our 
great regret at his loss, but quite as much to our sense of the permanent value 
of his labors in the department to which his life was devoted. Should nothing 
more ever appear from his facile pen, his record is made—his fame is secure. 
Few lives have been more useful during their brief transit; few are monet 
larger, more beneficent fruitage. 

There are at least three distinct types of theologians—the traditional, the 
philosophic, and the historical. The traditional theologian begins with accept- 
ing a certain scheme of theology as authoritative, or a certain creed as final; and 
addresses himself exclusively to the task of expounding, defending, exalting his 
chosen system or his accepted symbol. Outside of these he discovers little 
that is orthodox or worthy ; the defects in these he either ignores or palliates ; 
the philosophical principles underlying them he never investigates ; the broader 
adjustments or correlations of truth he does not meddle with ; the possibility 
of progress beyond the creed or the system unfolded he never admits. The 
philosophic theologian starts rather from some ascertained basis of rational 
fact or principle ; and sets forth his specific theological conceptions under the 
forms and phraseologies which these regulative principles may prescribe. He 
groups the particular doctrines of Scripture, as best he may, around the cen- 
tral position already assumed ; he adjusts, defines, interprets, according to pre- 
conceived laws; whatever cannot be introduced harmoniously into his cherished 
scheme, he condemns or ignores; he is less devoted to the creeds of the Church 
than to his philosophy, and sometimes finds it harder to maintain his ecclesi- 
astical loyalty than to defend his chosen system, whether by reasoning or by 
Revelation. The historical theologian begins his investigations with careful 
inquiry into the faith of the Church in all ages, and careful study of theologies 
of whatever origin or type. He aims rather to ascertain what has been uni- 
versally held as true than what is dogmatically taught in some given symbol ; 
he considers sympathetically what other schools of opinion have held, and even 
what errorists have promulgated; he gathers up the doctrine of the Church, 
from the whole life and testimony of the Church, and justifies that doctrine 
by proofs and arguments drawn from every historic source. His theological 
scheme, as it grows into form, while it will harmonize in general with the eccle- 
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siastical standards he has accepted, will be what it is, both in matter and in 
spirit, because of his wide, free, comprehensive studies in the history alike of 
dogma and of that organic churchly life which even more than all the creeds 
is the key and interpreter of divine truth. 

Dr. Smith has recently been described as “the most philosophical theologian 
America has produced”; in our judgment that honor belongs rather to Jona- 
than Edwards, of whom indeed Prof. Smith was one of the ablest disciples and 
expounders. But he was himself rather the most genuinely and thoroughly 
historical theologian which America has produced. Trained as he had been in 
the school of Edwards, he had also enjoyed the advantage of extensive ac- 
quaintance with the various schools of European, and especially of German, 
thought. At first a teacher of philosophy, he had been drawn by very strong 
instincts into historical studies; and it was in this department that he made 
his brightest reputation, and erected the most permanent monuments of his in- 
dustry and of his well-nigh unrivalled insight and wisdom and power as a philo- 
sophic inquirer. This historical element flowed over into all his later theologi- 
cal studies and teachings; it subordinated to itself philosophies and schools 
and creeds; it lifted him forever above all mere traditionalism. We do not 
mean to imply that Dr. Smith was wanting in loyalty to our symbols ; he was, 
ex animo, a Calvinist and a Presbyterian. But he was not, could not have 
been, exclusively a Calvinist of some particular type; he could not have fol- 
lowed implicitly either Turretin or Owen, or even Edwards. His mind rested 
rather in the generic Calvinism, which flowed primarily from the Epistle to the 
Romans, was formulated by men like Augustine and Anselm and Calvin, and 
still exists in many varieties, and under names and connections somewhat 
diverse, as an indestructible if not dominating type of Christian belief. Hence 
tHe genial catholicity which pervades his writings ; hence the wise, broad, com- 
prehensive spirit which imparted such a special glow to his theological teaching. 
From his historic position he could see both the smallness of the differences 
around which traditional theologians have been contending, and the greatness— 
the supreme grandeur—of the things in which, half unconsciously to them- 
selves, theologies of narrower make, schools of partisan temper, were in fact 
agreed. And from such studies and such attainments came those benign 
proclamations of peace and those earnest struggles toward ecclesiastical union 
which, perhaps more than all that he ever wrote, have made his name dear to 
Amcrican Presbyterianism. May the broad historic temper with which he more 
than any other man suffused and harmonized our beloved Church, continue to 
abide in it as his living monument for many a generation. 

But we are forgetting that this should be simply a notice of the latest work 
published from his pen. Dr. Shedd tersely described the little preliminary 
treatise on Apologetics as “a small volume containing a great amount of 
thought.” The description may be repeated here. It is also important to note 
that the lines of thought in the two volumes are very closely related. Each 
book really needs the other as its complement, and both should be read or stud- 
ied together. Had the author lived to elaborate his great apologetic argument 
for Christianity in the new department which he was creating in Union Semi- 
nary, much that is now presented in the Introduction—especially the profound 
reasonings concerning God and concerning Revelation—would have become 
a part of his general scheme of Apologetics. In the former treatise he discusses 
in fact only the first general division—Fundamental Apologetics; in the latter 
he presents, in substance, the second and third divisions—Historical and Phi- 
losophical Apologetics. Both volumes may thus be regarded as presenting 
together, in outline, the best apologetical discussion anywhere attainable. We 
know not where the student would turn to find so large an amount of valuable 
thought in this department, in such brief, forcible, practical shape. 
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Turning to the Introduction, we would urge the thoughtful reading of the 
three preliminary chapters on the claims and spirit and characteristics of a 
true Christian Theology. The discussion of the system of theology suited to 
our time, while it confirms all that we have said respecting the peculiar quali- 
ties of the author as a theologian, is especially full of valuable suggestion, and 
equally valuable caution. The Special Introduction discusses, with elaborate 
detail, the idea and sources of Christian Theology, and is fitted to lift the stu- 
dent into large and inspiring conceptions of what that Theology is as the Scz- 
entia sctentiarum. This is followed through the main portion of the volume by 
the two particular discussions of the being of God, and of Revelation, with an 
outline view of the Evidences of Christianity; the whole concluding with a 
definition of the Canonicity, Authority, and Inspiration of the Word of God. 
Inspiration is defined as “that divine influence by virtue of which the truths 
and facts given by Revelation, as well as other truths and facts pertaining to 
God’s Kingdom, are spoken or written in a truthful and authoritative manner.” 
This influence, it is said, “gives us a book properly called the Word of God, 
inspired in all its parts’; and this inspiration is said to be “plenary in the sense 
of extending to all the parts, and of extending also to the words.” 

The most interesting portion of the volume is the argument for the being of 
God ; and the most interesting feature in this argument is the place assigned 
to what is generally characterized as a fréoré proof. Ontological reasonings on 
this subject furnish us what is aptly described as a rational frame; they lead to 
a rational conviction of the divine existence as possible, and as also a necessity 
in thought—a fundamental basis for all thinking. The author shows, as Prof. 
Shedd has so ably done (Hist. Doct., I., 231-38), that this idea of God, ontolog- 
ically given, is, in the phrase of Dr. Shedd, “solitary and unique”; yet he 
admits that to infer an actual existence from the nature or cogency of this idea 
is, in the language of Principal Tulloch, “to stealthily translate a mere relation 
of thought into a fact of existence, which it does not and cannot contain.” At 
the same time, he gives a large and just place to those rational conceptions of 
cause, and of first and final cause, on which all cosmological and teleological 
reasonings on the subject must rest. The student will find the entire presenta- 
tion of the subject both inspiring and deeply impressive. 

It is to be hoped that the Theology itself, of which we have here so fine an 
Introduction, will be given to the public, though it were only in outline. There 
is ground for expecting that this will be shortly done. In that case, we shall 
have in the three volumes a monument which, though it be less complete or 
extensive than we could wish, will stand long to testify to the abilities, the 
learning, and the theological genius of Henry Boynton Smith. With profound 
respect for his pure name, E. D. Morris. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT: the Ninth Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures. By GEORGE SMEATON, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New 
College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1882. 8vo, pp. 368. 

Professor Smeaton is well and very favorably known by his previous works. The 
present series of lectures on “ The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit,’’ probably 
surpasses in value all that has proceeded from the same author. The entire work is 

Biblical, doctrinal, historical, and eminently sound and learned. In the first divis- 

ion the author traces the gradual revelation of the Three Persons of the Trinity in 

their mutual relations and operations throughout the Old and the New Testaments. 

In the second division he discusses, in successive chapters, The Personality and 

Procession of the Holy Spirit ; The Work of the Spirit in the Anointing of Christ ; 

The Work of the Spirit in connection with Revelation and Inspiration ; In the Re- 

generating Work on the Individual; The Spirit of Holiness, and The Work of the 
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Holy Spirit in the Church. In the third division Dr. Smeaton presents a very inter- 
esting historical survey of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and of His gracious work 
as it has been held by different parties in the Christian Church from the Apostolic 
age to the present. 

In the course of this discussion the entire doctrine of the Holy Spirit, both Bib- 
lical and Ecclesiastical, is brought out with considerable fulness and is stated with 
great clearness. In all particulars the author maintains catholic orthodoxy as rep- 
resented by the “ Confession of Faith’ and other Symbols of the Reformed Churches. 
He is sound and urgent even on such points as the denial of “ natural ability ” and 
the maintenance of the passivity of the soul in regeneration. 

He maintains all the scholastic refinements as to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and holds that the refusal of the Eastern Church to recognize the fact that 
this procession is equally from the Son as from the Father, was a symptom and has 
been a cause of general spiritual degeneracy. 

The author, however, goes far beyond the bounds of Church doctrine, or of actual 
Bible teaching, or of our possible knowledge, when he teaches, in Lecture II., “ on 
the work of the Spirit in the anointing of Christ,” that in the constitution of the 
Theanthropic person of Christ, ‘“ ¢he communication from the one nature to the other 
was by the Spirit, the EXECUTIVE of all the works of God.” Speculation, much 
more dogmatism on such a subject, is unprofitable and unbecoming. 


A. A. HODGE. 


CORNER ON THE FUTURE STATE. Being a translation of the section of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, comprising the doctrine of the last things. With an Introduction 
and Notes. By NEWMAN SMYTH. 8vo, pp. 155. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1883. 


Dr. Isaac A. Dorner, of Berlin, has long been known to American scholars as, 


on the whole, the ablest and most evangelical of the German divines of this 
century. His great works on the “History of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ’; “The History of Protestant Theology,” and “System of Christian Doc- 
trine,”’ have made him an authority on these subjects, with no superior among 
those now living. These works have all been translated into English in Clark’s 
Foreign Library, and the last-mentioned has been fully noticed in this REVIEW, 
Vols. I., p. 190, IL., p. 421, III, p. 782. This would be sufficient for our pur- 
poses, were it not for the circumstance that has brought about the publication, 
by Dr. Newman Smyth, of the section of his System of Doctrine treating of the 
Future State. It is exceedingly unfortunate that Dorner’s honored name should 
have been thrown into the arena of theological controversy in New England in 
connection with a subject which is a very subordinate part of his System of Doc- 
trine, and which his pupils will recognize to be less well wrought out than its other 
divisions. The views that Dorner presents as to the possibility of salvation after 
death, in the Intermediate state, are those of a large number of the Lutheran 
and Reformed theologians of the Continent during the past century. We find them 
as fully stated in Van Oosterzee’s Christian Dogmatics, II., 781 ; Kahnis’ Lutherische 
Dogmatik, III., 554, sq. ; Martensen’s Christliche Dogmatik, p. 436, and others. There 
is no propriety, therefore, in attaching them to the name of Dorner. Dorner’s merits 
as a theologian lie in entirely different fields of theological study, namely, in the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, and the ethical 
development of man. It is not surprising, however, under the circumstances that 
Newman Smyth should have deemed it best to let Dorner speak for himself to the 
public on this subject ; his System of Doctrine being too expensive and extensive 
for the majority of those who have become interested in the so-called Andover con- 
troversy. Asa pupil of Dorner we cannot refrain from expressing our thanks to 
Dr. Smyth and the publishers for this little book ; and yet we feel it also due to Dr. 
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Dorner that we should guard our readers against certain misconceptions that they 
might form under the circumstances. 

(1) It should be borne in mind that Dorner’s section on Eschatology was written 
without any reference to the state of opinion in New England, but as a part of his 
system of theology from the point of view of German theological opinion. The 
reader should be on his guard, therefore, lest he should unconsciously identify the 
views of Newman Smyth with those of Dorner. Newman Smyth is one of a large 
number of American scholars who have been pupils of Dorner, but we do not un- 
derstand that Newman Smyth has committed himself to the views of Dr. Dorner, 
or, rather, as we should say, to the views that prevail in Germany as to the Interme- 
diate state and redemption after death. We also regard it as important that the 
views of Dr. Dorner should not be interpreted through any opinion that may have 
been formed as to the views of Newman Smyth. Newman Smyth is an independent 
thinker, acknowledging his indebtedness to Dorner, but is not in any sense a slavish 
follower of Dorner. We would urge our readers to consider the views of Dorner 
and those of Newman Smyth independently on their own merits. 

(2) This section on “ The Future State” is a fragment, a section of a great work, 
as incomplete with reference to the system of Christian Doctrine that Dorner gives 
us, as a limb torn from a human body. If Dorner had written a book on Eschatol- 
ogy he would, no doubt, have given us a massive treatise, well guarded at all points, 
full, elaborate, and grand, as are all of his works. This section of Eschatology 
printed by itself is out of its connection and exposed on every side to misconstruc- 
tion. It presupposes Dorner’s doctrine of the grace of God, the sin and ethical de- 
velopment of man, and also the doctrine of Redemption. Dr. Smyth has endeavored 
to overcome these difficulties in his careful Introduction, but has only partially suc- 
ceeded. He seems conscious of this himself when he urges the reader to make him- 
self acquainted with the entire system of Dorner. This we would emphasize, and 
urge those who would understand this great theologian to purchase and carefully 
study the four volumes of his system. They are worth in intrinsic excellence and 
stimulating thought a whole library of other books. 

(3) But a still more serious difficu!ty is presented to the American reader in the 
study of a section of German evangelical theology by such a profound and careful 
thinker as Dorner, namely, to make the connection between two alien systems of 
doctrine. Dorner’s theology is the resultant of the great revival of theology and the 
profound investigations of the History of Doctrine since Schleiermacher by such in- 
tellectual giants as Julius Miiller, Rothe, Martensen, Neander, and Baur. We may learn 
the most important lessons from these movements and discussions and results, and yet 
we must ever bear in mind that American theology is rather rooted in British thought, 
and especially the Puritan theology of Old England and of New England. American 
theology has already suffered by the patching on of alien systems—on the one side of 
Swiss scholasticism; on the other side, of the Wesleyan Arminianism. The intro- 
duction of the new cloth of German theology into the already patched garment will 
only produce still greater rents. American theology can be improved only by a re- 
vival of the Puritanism which lies at its roots and by working in the line of its own 
origin and early history. Elements may be introduced from other systems, but only 
after they have been assimilated to the Puritan system and transformed by the Puri- 
tan spirit. The Andover controversy unfortunately rages about the question of 
Probation. Probation after death is antagonized by Joseph Cook with Probation “in 
articulo mortzs”’ and Probation in “ the essential Christ of conscience.” With this 
question of Probation Dr. Dorner does not concern himself. One looks in vain for 
the term in this little book in the words of Dorner. It is found only in the Intro- 
duction of Newman Smyth. The term Probation indeed belongs to Arminianism. 
It has no proper place in the system of Calvinism, or indeed in Lutheranism, 
with reference to individual men since the fall of our race in Adam. According to 
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Calvinism redemption is from the free unmerited grace of God toward the elect. Pu- 
ritan theology knows of elect infants and other elect persons beyond the range of the 
ordinary means of grace, but does not know of any probation to individuals. “Dr. 
Dorner is not a Puritan or a Calvinist, but he is still less an Arminian. He rejects Ar- 
minianism, Synergism, and every form of Pelagianism. No one can be more Augus- 
tinian in his doctrine of sin and grace than Dorner. Man comes into the world as a 
partaker of the sin and guilt of the race. He can be saved only by the prevenient grace 
of God. This he is unable to receive in his native depravity. Ability to receive the 
grace of God must be given by the grace of God itself—it is enabling grace. Where 
Dorner differs from Calvinism is in his repudiation of particular election. He holds 
that God in His infinite mercy will at some time or other give to every man the ability 
to accept or reject the highest exhibition of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. This 
is the crisis upon which the final judgment depends. All else is but preliminary to it. 
If a man has not been brought to this crisis in this life, he will be brought to it in the 
intermediate state at some time prior to the last judgment. This is the opportunity 
of grace for every man and the rejection of this grace is the sin against the Holy Spirit 
which alone is unpardonable. Here is a very different conception from probation in 
this life or after this life, a probation in death or in the conscience. The chief merit 
of Dorner is in his discrimination of various stages .in the development of human 
nature: (1) Individuality, (2) Subjectivity, (3) Personality (see this REVIEW, ii.. p. 
424). In this last, human nature reaches its culmination and becomes capable of 
grace in its highest redemptive form and of judgment that involves perdition. There 
is a development upwards and downwards in preparation for the final judgment, but 
a development in all cases. This theory of ethical development is an important gain 
to Anthropology and Eschatology and it can be appropriated by the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. Calvinism cannot, however, appropriate the wszversalzty of the enabling grace 
of God without throwing overboard its doctrine of the election of grace, and this 
our Puritan churches are hardly prepared to do. C. A. BRIGGS. 


A brief notice of the following works must suffice : 


After Death: An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive Times Respecting 
the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By Herdert 
Mortimore Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theological College, Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop, and sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Ta dpyaia én xpateitw—Nic. Concil. Can. VI. Fourth Edition. Rivingtons, Wa- 
terloo Place, London, 1882. This is a scholarly book of considerable historical in- 
terest. The Anglo-Catholic rule of faith as distinct from that of the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Protestant is here appealed to. They regard the ecumenical creeds and 
the writings of the more eminent teachers of the early Church before its division 
into eastern and western, z. é., tradition ascertained by a strict and impartial appli- 
cation of the Vzucentian Canon, as an authoritative rule for interpreting the contents 
of Holy Scripture. The interest of this book arises from the honest and able investi- 
gation of the testimony of the early Church as to its belief touching: the state of 
the Christian dead—the benefit of prayers, public or private, offered in their behalf— 
their knowledge and interest and prayers in behalf of the living—and the propriety 
of their being invoked and prayers being addressed to them by the living. The en- 
tire study exhibits the first germs which ultimately ripened into the superstitions 
and idolatries of the Roman Church, At the same time it also shows that the 
opinion of the early Church on these topics is moderate, uncertain, tentative, very 
ununiform, and hence, that on the Vincentian Canon of valid tradition, it excites 
no presumption whatever for the truth of the Roman form of the doctrines con- 
cerned.— The Inspiration of Paul. A Sermon Preached in the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 8, 1882. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., Pro- 
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fessor in the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. Published by request. 
St. Louis Gospel Book and Tract Depository, 212 North Fifth Street. This is a 
clear, able, and effective exhibition of the high strict Church doctrine of Inspiration, 
which is fundamental to all spiritual religion and sound theology.—Evernal Purpose. 
A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of Immortality. By W7l/cam R. Hart. Second 
Edition. With a Supplementary Essay on Life, Temporal and Eternal. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1882. 390pp. $1.25. This essay in advocacy of 
Annihilation, Premillennial Adventism, etc., etc., is eccentric, speculative, and only 
in a very secondary sense Biblical—Personality: Human and Divine. By the 
Rev. Wm. W. Olssen, S.T.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1882. 117 pp. 
75 cents. An interesting subject discussed by an able scholar. The topics discussed 
are the nature of Person, and the different theories of matter. After this we have: 
I. Human Personality; II. Personality of God; III. Tri-personality of God. It 
designs to present a new and more complete argument for the doctrine of the 
Trinity — The New Man and Eternal Life: Notes on the Retterated Amens of the 
Son of God. By Andrew Fukes, author of “ The Types of Genesis,” “ The Law 
of the Offerings,” etc. ‘‘ Behold, the Tabernacle of God is with men.”—Rev. xxi. 3. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1882. <A book obscure and 
notionate, yet containing much truth and indicating great familiarity with the text of 
the New Testament.— Volume Twelfth. The Swedenborg Library. Edited by 
B. F. Barrett. Swedenborg, with a compend of his teachings, from the writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co., 930 Market Street. 
12mo, pp. 320. There isno more active propagandism in Christendom than that 
maintained by the disciples of the learned and eccentric Swedish Theosophist— 
mixture of scholar, philosopher, Biblical interpreter, inspired prophet, religious en- 
thusiast, Emanuel Swedenborg. The preceding volumes of the present series con- 
tain each a complete statement, in the words of Swedenborg, of all he has taught 
in his different writings on the several subjects to which each velume is devoted. 
The present volume is, on the other hand, a Compendium of the author’s teaching 
on 320 different subjects, z. ¢., a condensed statement of the whole body of philo- 
sophical and theological doctrines which Swedenborg claims to have been divinely 
commissioned to proclaim.— The Theology of Fatherhood, Psychologically, Meta- 
physically, and Ethically Considered. A New Theology, in which is developed a 
New Theory of Original Sin, Atonement, Justification, etc. By the Rev. F. H. 
Kinnebrew, Gadsden, Ala. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing 
House. Printed forthe author. 1883. 12mo, paper, pp. 120. This is intended to 
be a “new theology, not another gospel.” The author, without books except an 
English Bible and a Greek Testament, in utter disregard ofall the labors and ex- 
periences of all Christian scholars, thinkers, saints, and martyrs in the past, by the 
pure unaided study of the Bible for himself, has in his own opinion reached “a fun- 
damental knowledge of its psychology, pneumatology, and ethics,” and thus “ laid the 
foundation for the complete development of Christian sciences that will afford and 
support a true theology.” The published result corresponds to the unparalleled con- 
ceit and ignorance of the enterprise. He repudiates Federal Representation and 
the imputation of the guilt of Adam or the righteousness of Christ, but holds that 
we were in Adam as our natural head and in Christ as one with Him through faith, 
so that His death is our death, and His life our life. Here there is certainly nothing 
new. He adopts trichotomy and traducianism, wherein there is certainly nothing 
new. His errors and his truths are all alike as old as recorded religious thought. 
It is the essence of folly to attempt the reconstruction of any science, human or 
divine, without preceding it by a thorough examination and criticism of all forego- 
ing discovery of facts and attempts at their explanation and systematic correlation 
throughout the whole past history of the science. The position that the corrupt 
affections which remain in the wvx# of the regenerate and the evil actions which 
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proceed from them, “are not sins in them,” and however indulged, will only 
decrease the measure of their reward in heaven, and never imperil their eternal life 
in Christ, which has its seat in the svedua, which never sins, is fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences. A. A. HODGE, 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


MANUAL OF FORMS FOR Baptism, Admission to the Communion, Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, Marriage and Funerals, Ordination of Elders and Deacons, 
etc., Conformed to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church. By 
ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER HODGE, D.D. New and rewrittenedition. Philadel- 
phia :. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


The question as to the use of forms in non-liturgical churches is still under dis- 
cussion, and much that is of considerable value has been written on both sides. Per- 
haps the wisest solution is that which prescribes no rigid uniformity either of liturgy 
or of free prayer, but leaves the minister at liberty to do ‘as occasion serves,” or as 
edification may require. But whatever may be said on the general question, there 
are many special occasions on which it is convenient for a pastor to have some form 
on which he can lay his hands, either for his absolute adoption, or as a guide which 
may direct him how he is to proceed in the ordinary manner followed by his breth- 
ren, and expected by his people at such times. The most important of these are the 
administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; the admission of members to the 
church, the ordination and recognition of office-bearers, the dedication of a church, 
the solemnization of marriage, and the conduct of funerals. We well remember to 
what straits we were put when, for the first time, we were required to officiate at a 
marriage, and how, being at a distance from all ministerial fellowship, we were com- 
pelled to take the Directory of Worship and make a form for ourselves. We had 
similar experiences regarding Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and we should have 
welcomed then, with the greatest delight, just such a manual as Dr. Hodge has here 
produced. Of the manner in which he has performed his work, it is superfluous to 
speak, All who know him will be prepared to find simplicity combined with unction 
in the exhortations and prayers, and will be delighted with the appropriateness and 
variety of the Scriptural selections. There is, withal, a stately liturgical rhythm in the 
style, which is very effective. The directions—we must not call them rubrics, for 
they are not printed in red letters—are conformed, in the main, to suggestions in the 
Westminster “ Directory for Worship,” and the decisions of the Assembly bearing on 
the points referred to, as well as to the general custom followed by Presbyterian 
churches, both in America and Great Britain. We notice one or two points of detail 
that deserve, for different reasons, however, to have special attention turned to them. 
In the form for the administration of the Lord’s Supper, we have the following direc- 
tion: “If for any reason it is inexpedient to leave the communicants to their own 
silent meditations through the whole time occupied by the distribution of the ele- 
ments, the minister should read slowly such of the Lord’s words as the following.” 
This implies that unless, for exceptional reasons, there should be silence during the 
distribution of the elements. That is, undoubtedly, the true idea of the ordinance, 
and we wish Dr. Hodge had given to it more earnest emphasis. The Quakers, while 
repudiating the elements, and, indeed, the whole sacrament, have kept the silence as 
a part of their worship, and we ought not to drop out of our service that which is, to 
all worthy communicants, the most precious thing in the ordinance. It is a time for 
such a feeling as that which Thomson has expressed in his beautiful line, 


**Come, then! expressive silence! muse His praise!” 
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and no address of any sort should be thrust in between the worshipper and his Lord. 
After the elements have left the minister’s hands, we would not have even the words 
of Scripture repeated to the people; for if we may judge from our own experience the 
highest enjoyment of the ordinance is lost, if the attention be, for any reason, with- 
drawn from the things which the elements themselves and the act of partaking of 
them suggest to the believing soul. 

Another thing we have marked, not, however, with the same satisfaction, is the 
use by Dr. Hodge of the phrases “ Holy Baptism “gand “‘ Holy Supper.” There is no 
precedent for either in the Directory for Worship, or in the New Testament, any more 
than there is for “‘ Holy Matrimony,” which is here also employed. And where is the 
warrant for this direction in the form for the Baptism of adults? “The candidate 
kneeling, the minister shall say, I baptize thee, etc.” Why should the adult recipi- 
ent of Baptism kneel, any more than the partaker of the elements in the Lord’s Sup- 
per? Again, in regard to the prayer before the distribution of the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper, we have the following direction: “then the minister shall offer a sol - 
emn prayer of invocation, consecration (‘setting the elements apart’), confession, 
and supplication for the indwelling and communion of the Father and Son through 
the Holy Spirit.” Here, as the quotation marks indicate, there.is the warrant of the 
Westminster Directory for the setting of the elements apart, but we would like to 
raise the question whether there is anything in the New Testament suggestive of such 
an act. In the original record of institution it is simply said that “he took bread and 
gave thanks.” We have always felt that the “ consecration prayer” is a misnomer so 
far as the elements are concerned. We observe with satisfaction that Dr. Hodge has 
not employed the words as to the water used in Baptism, and we, at least, should have 
been the better pleased if they had been omitted also in the case of the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper. ‘The true and only consecration is in the heart of the 
communicant, which leads him to regard and handle with reverence the appointed 
emblems ; and the prayer of no man can make “holy” bread or “holy” wine, any 
more than a priest’s ritual observances can make “holy” water. The use of such 
terms savors of priestism, and in our humble opinion should. be discouraged and dis- 
continued. We observe, that in connection with the elements, Dr. Hodge gives only 
one prayer or thanksgiving. We do not know what the general practice of Presby- 
terian churches in America is in that matter, but in the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland the minister gives thanks for and in connection with bread, and dis- 
tributes it. Then “after the same manner also” he gives thanks for and in connec- 
tion with the cup, and gives that to the elders, thus following the Saviour’s example 
in every particular. Then, after the elements are returned, and the office-bearers have 
resumed their seats, he says: “ After supper they sung a hymn,” and gives out an 
appropriate hymn, so that between the reading of the account of the institution taken 
from 1 Corinthians xi. 23, etc., and the singing of the hymn, the Lord’s Supper stands 
out by itself in its own simple sublimity. But all this indicates that ultimately each 
man will make his own forms, and such differences as we have indicated between 
Dr. Hodge and ourselves do not detract, in our eyes, from the merits of his Manual, 
which, whether used as a collection of forms and just as they are, or as suggested 
models after the method of which one can make forms to suit himself, will be found 
immensely serviceable by those who are just beginning the work of the ministry in 
guiding them to the proper performance of their duties ; and, indeed, by all minis- 
ters, in keeping them from slovenly and slip-shod utterances on occasions of solem- 
nity and importance. Wo. M. TAYLOR. 
THE BLIND MAN’S CREED AND OTHER SERMONS. By CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 


D.D., Pastor of the Madison Square Church, New York. 12mo, pp. 246. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 1883. 


Dr. Parkhurst has succeeded to the pastoral charge of the church founded, and so 
long cared for, by the late William Adams, D.D., LL.D. It is much to say in 
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fivor of this young divine that he has succeeded admirably in holding this excep- 
tionally intelligent congregation together, notwithstanding the up-town drift of the 
population and of fashionable society ; and of attracting to his ministry a full and 
deeply-interested audience, increasingly large from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

He has been induced, to gratify a laudable desire on the part of his people, to put 
a few of his sermons in print, as specimens of his ordinary pulpit addresses. These 
sixteen discourses were evidently prepared, not for the press, nor for an intellectual 
repast, but for popular effect in ogal delivery—* for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness.” 

Dr. Parkhurst has a way of his own in the construction of his sermons. He 
copies after no school, English, Scotch, or American. Whatever instruction he may 
have received, in his theological training, as to the most approved rules for the com- 
position of pulpit discourses, it seems to have had but slight weight with him. He 
makes but little of conventional methods in setting forth the doctrine or the duty 
that he would inculcate and enforce. He has no machinery for the presentation of 
his thoughts, no model after which they must be shaped; or, if he has, it does not 
appear. His sermons are not regularly-built structures, with first, second and third 
stories, all in proper place and relative proportions. They are, in fact, meditations 
rather than sermons, practical meditations, earnest thinkings, legitimately resulting 
from a close and careful consideration of his theme, and fearlessly carried out to their 
necessary conclusions. He puts himself, or aims to do it, in vital connection with 
his text ; concentrates his thoughts upon it; extracts its essence ; draws out its fire ; 
becomes warmed, vitalized, animated with his subject ; puts himself, at the same 
time, in living and present connection with his congregation; talks to them ; reasons 
with them; compares views; seizes upon passing events, familiar scenery, striking 
occurrences, by way of illustration, and carries his audience with him to the close 
with the happiest effects. ‘Thought is stirred up insensibly, irresistibly, not by lofty 
diction, or intricacies of reasoning, or metaphysical analyses, but by a natural, simple, 
transparent induction. 

These discourses are instinct with vitality. There is a live man behind them and 
he makes himself felt. Consequently they are anything but dull reading. The 
style is vigorous, direct, perspicuous, animated, often crisp and sententious ; per- 
fectly lucid and intelligible. The author is partial to the vocabulary of the common 
people; makes good use of his native Anglo-Saxon tongue, and does not hesitate to 
lay under contribution the current proverbs and colloquial phrases of the day. Here 
and there the haste of composition is betrayed by a little slovenliness in style, or a. 
slight redundancy in language, or imagery, or incompleteness of a sentence. A 
little pruning, in some cases, might be judiciously applied. 

We need, greatly need, such vitalizing discussions and presentations of Gospel 
truth. fhe book has to do with the very marrow of the Gospel—has_ but little to 
do with mere speculations. We need more of Christ, less of Plato, in our preaching ; 
more dealing with the heart and the conscience and less with mere abstractions. 

r E, F. HATFIELD. 
THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. An Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 
by J. OSWALD Dykes, M.A., D.D. Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

Several years ago Dr. Dykes published three volumes with the respective titles : 
“The Beatitudes of the Kingdom,” “ The Laws of the Kingdom,” and “ The Re- 
lations of the Kingdom.” These three volumes, with an Historical Introduction, are 
here bound together in a single volume. “As thus completed the work forms in 
reality a continuous exposition of our Lord’s great discourse known as the Sermon 
on the Mount.” The theme is great, affording ample scope for expository, doctrinal, 
and practical treatment, and the author has treated it with earnestness, solemnity, 
and eloquence. The book is interesting, instructive, and edifying. 

S. J. WILSON, 
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REVIVALS: How and When? By WILLIAM W..NEWELL, D.D. With Portrait 
of the Author. pp. 322, 12mo0. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 714 
Broadway. 


A very suggestive book; sketchy, anecdotal, sprightly, and experimental. Dr. 
Newell has had large experience in his long-continued ministry of revival-work in its 
best sense, and draws largely upon the incidents and results of his ministry. He 
has had a large acquaintance with evangelical men and ministers, and has availed 
himself of their testimony as to the best methods of promoting the work of conver- 
sion among city and country people, children and adults, the moral and immoral, 
and especially young men. 

In this way he has discussed, practically rather than theoretically, by the logic of 
facts rather than of doctrine, the whole subject of Revivals of Religion ; their Nature ; 
their Origin ; their Desirableness ; their Indispensableness ; and the best means of 
obtaining, conducting, and perpetuating them; also, the responsibility of pastors, 
elders, Sunday-school teachers, and church-members, male and female. Much 
instruction is given as to the cultivation of a revival spirit ; as to the style and char- 
acter of revival-preaching ; as to evangelistic work in prayer and conference meet- 
ings, and in personal efforts for the unconverted. 

It is a good book for all Christian workers, and especially for pastors of churches. 
Every minister will find himself stirred to higher and holier work for Christ and per- 
ishing souls. E, F. HATFIELD. 


GROSSE MISSIONSHARFE. Geistliches Liederbuch u.s.w. Dritte ganz umgear- 
beitete und sehr vermehrte Auflage. 8vo, pp. 212. [New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.}] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1882. 


Of the earlier editions of this collection of hymnology (with music) we know only 
what the brief preface of this edition tells us. The hymns and songs, to the number 
of 300, are chosen with reference to their adaptation to domestic and social worship 


in general, and not for missionary occasions and gatherings exclusively, as the title 
might suggest. They are, in part, of standard association and value ; from the pens 
of Luther, and Gerhardt, and Zinzendorf, and Schmolk ; from Knapp, Novalis, Ter- 
steegen, and Spitta; from E. M. Arndt and Von Schenkendorf ; from Brentano, Geibel, 
and Rickert; while they are, in part, recent and anonymous, or derived from 
foreign lands. The music is no less various. Fourteenth century and Moravian 
chorals, national and local airs, are intermingled with compositions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, and the Haydns, of Bach, Nageli, Reichardt, Silcher, 
and Rink. Our own musical literature is familiar enough with genuine or adapted 
works of the masters of German song. We suppose it to be a new departure that 
German hymn and tune books should be indebted to Bliss, and Lowry, and Sankey, 
and the “Jubilee Singers.” ‘Almost persuaded,” and “ More holiness give me,” 
lend themselves readily to their new uses. ‘ Stiehl dich fort, stiehl dich hin zu 
Jesu,” cannot become anything more than a hymnological curiosity to our musically 
refined German cousins. ‘ Didn’t my Lord deliver Daniel,” “ Roll, Jordan, roll,” 
and “ Swing low, sweet chariot,’’ do not appear to have gained lodgment yet within 
the favored group of tunes supposed to be helpful to social worship. The variety of 
material and style in the collection is ample, and the adaptation of the book to its 
design manifest. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. Twelve Lectures. By AUGUSTUS C. THOMPSON, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 516. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882, 


It was reported to our last General Assembly that 498 American missionaries, 
clerical and lay, male and female, then represented our Church in the foreign field ; 
12,000 would give us a number proportionally equal to that which the Moravians 
employ in the same department of their work. About 16,500 communicants were 
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reported as belonging to the missionary churches ; somewhat over 400,000 would 
keep our ratio equal to the Moravian, which is a little more than /wo in the mis- 
sionary churches for every ‘hrvee at home. The presumption is that the Moravian 
church-member is ready for the missionary call. Dr. Thompson names a lady who 
has recently gone to the Mosquito coast, representing the sixth generation of her 
family engaged successively in this foreign work, which may surely well be called 
their home-work. We have before us a letter written from Wittenberg in 1718, by 
Zinzendorf, then a law student seventeen years of age, to a friend at Halle, where 
the young count had previously been for several years a student under August Her- 
mann Francke, and where he had, beyond his creditable record as a student, distin- 
guished himself as an organizer of praying circles. It was no strange thing that the 
young nobleman should say some years later at a Church Conference in Holland : 
“‘ The whole earth is the Lord’s ; men’s souls are all His; I am debtor to all” (p. 75). 
The Moravian Church lives in the spirit of its founder. 

Dr. Thompson’s exceedingly instructive and spiritually stimulating volume is dedi- 
cated “ To the Church of the United Brethren, on the third Jubilee of their first foreign 
mission, Aug. 21, 1882, etc.’” It consists of a course of lectures delivered within a 
few years at Andover and Boston. Twenty pages of titles indicate, in part, the 
sources of information on the subjects of the course. Prolonged and exact research 
is evinced throughout the lectures, which, however, are far more than a graphic and 
skilful exhibition of their historical theme. They are a manual of ripened wisdom 
on the true aims, principles, and methods of Christian missions, showing that their 
author has not sat in vain for more than thirty years in the council chambers of the 
A. B. C. F. M., nor served in vain on some of its most important deputations to the 
held. 

The very nature of the fields in which the missionary work of the Moravians has 
chiefly lain, has made that work a wonderful test of the nature and a wonderful illus- 
tration of the power of the Gospel. Apologetically, the testimonies of such a his- 
tory are invaluable. What can the Gospel do in Greenland and Labrador, among 
West Indian slaves and the Bush negroes of Guiana ? What among the Hotten- 
tots, who, with dogs, had been denied entrance to the Dutch churches? What 
among the Australians, almost the least human of the human race, little prepared, 
moreover, to expect “ glad tidings of good things ” from representatives of the white 
race, some of whose brutal sportsmen, when they wanted a target to shoot at, had 
been wont to catch a native and tie him to a tree for a mark ? (p. 431)| 

What has the Gospel done for such as these ?. Then what is beyond its power ? 
And what preaching of the Gospel has reached and blessed such as these? Green- 
land and India, the South {Sea Islands and Caffraria, and the home of the Chero- 
kee make answer, It is the story of Jesus: “‘ Tell me that once more.” “ Tell it 
again ” (p. 198). CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 


The Church in the House. By the late W7//iam Arnot, D.D. The Interna- 
tional Series of Sunday-school Lessons has been of great service in stimulating 
the study of the Bible, and this in turn has called forth a variety of expositions 
of the portion of the Word under consideration at the time. Hence this repro- 
duction of the excellent volume, issued some years since by Dr. Arnot, giving 
a series of lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. These “ Lessons” do not pro- 
fess to be critical, but aim at an end next in importance to the clear perception 
of the meaning of Scripture, viz., the adaptation of its teachings to our own 
times and circumstances. How well fitted Dr. Arnot was to do this is known 
toall. (Carters)—Home-Making. By the Rev. Dr. F. R. Miller. This is a very 
sensible volume addressed to what lies at the root of all true and permanent 
civilization, the right conduct of the family. The author avoids “gush” and 
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prettiness, and writes with sobriety and earnestness. A wide circulation of his 
volume could hardly fail to be extensively useful. Nothing could be more 
appropriate as a gift to a newly married pair. (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion).—Mzsstonary Exercises. A great change has been wrought in the course 
of this century in awakening interest in Foreign Missions, but there is still 
much land to be possessed. The Church is hardly half awake to the importance 
of the missionary enterprise, nor will it be until the youth of both sexes are 
taught and trained in the matter, are thoroughly saturated with the spirit which 
sees and feels that the field is the world. A great aid in the accomplishment 
of this result is found in Responsive Readings, Recitations, and other like pro- 
vision for interesting missionary meetings. The paper-covered volume before 
us is well stocked with such matter, and may be cordially commended for gen- 
eral use. (Same Publishers).— Ze Clazm of Christ on the Young. By A. W. Tho- 
rold, D.D. There is a plenty of béoks addressed to youth, but most of them 
are by no means as good in execution as in intention, being either dull and heavy 
or smart by affectation. But Bishop Thorold is a thinker and a scholar, and 
his little volume has no platitudes. It is fitted to interest any thoughtful mind 
and to instruct while it pleases. Nor could any young person read it without 
profit. The very titles of the six chapters (once delivered as sermons), Liberty, 
Training, Faith, Decision, Power, and Farewell, indicate the freshness of the 
Bishop’s method. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.)— The Outermost Rim and Beyond. 
By Charles Van Norden. The character of this book is well expressed in its 
sub-title, “ A contribution toward patience, reverence, silence, and spirituality, 
in the study of Nature and of God.” It is full of vigorous thought modestly 
expressed, and as it aims more at suggestiveness than logical conclusions, is well 
adapted to reach its end in strengthening faith and courage in these days when 
there is so much to alarm the timid. (Same Publishers). 


T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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HISTORIE ANCIENNE DE L’ORIENT JUSQU'AUX GUERRES MEDIQUES, par 
FRANCOIS LENORMANT. gieme edition. TomesI-—III. Paris, 1881-1883. 


Professor Lenormant’s great work on ancient history, first published in 1868, 
and crowned by the French Academy, had been for a dozen years falling behind 
the rapid march of discovery, when the present edition was begun. It is called 
the 9th, by an unfortunate use of figures which is not confined to France, 
although since the 3d edition, in 1869, no alterations had been made. At 
length the whole work is to be subjected to a thorough revision, and the first 
three volumes have already appeared. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
fascination which the author’s ready pen knows how to throw about every sub- 
ject of which he writes, and the evidences of learning and diligent preparation 
which one always expects to find in his pages, are not wanting here. If the re- 
maining volumes bear out the promise of these, it will be safe to predict for the 
book a new lease of life. The only difficulty is that discovery has not stopped 
yet, nor the final conclusion in every case been drawn; we accept this revision 
with the feeling that it, too, will inevitably need to be revised before long. 

The first volume contains introductory matter, including much with which 
the “ Beginnings of History” have made us familiar. The author, in his pref- 
ace—M. Lenormant’s prefaces are generally worth reading—insists on his scien- 
tific right to give the first place to the early narratives of Genesis; they are 
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treated, with their parallels from other sources, in this volume. They are more 
condensed than in the work just referred to, and there is additional matter, 
such as a discussion of Man in Geologic Times, and of the Origin of Language 
and of Writing. In some details of opinion we are glad to notice a change for 
the better—e. g., in the apparent abandonment of the androgynous nature of 
the first human being in Gen. ii. In the chapter on “ The Cradle of Postdilu- 
vian Humanity,” however, he brings forward his view—which has already met 
with opposition—that this cradle is the true place to seek Eden, and that the 
Hebrew account of Eden is simply the western form of a legend that had 
wandered from Central Asia along with the migrations of the peoples. In dis- 
cussing the origin of ,language the author is inclined too entirely and 
exclusively to the theory of Prof. Steinthal, which attributes so much to the 
interdependence of soul and body, and to the association of ideas. As to the 
relations between different families of languages, he holds that the Shemitic 
and Hamitic bear evident marks of a common source, and that any decision as 
to a connection of Shemitic and Aryan is wholly premature. The question, he 
thinks, ought not yet to be even raised. In regard, also, to the affinities of the 
Akkado-Sumerian language he is now at last, and wisely, cautious. 

The second and third volumes are concerned with Egypt. A most important 
matter is the attention paid to the literature of the subject; there are three 
large and closely-printed pages (II., 28 ff.) of titles. It is, of course, impossible 
to follow M. Lenormant closely through these two large volumes, or even to 
mention all the points of special interest. The invasion of the Hyksos he con- 
nects with a vast movement of peoples of which other, and earlier, currents 
were the irruption of Elamites into Babylonia and the migration of Shemites 
from Babylonia into Canaan. The Hyksos were a conglomerate mass, whose 
ruling elements, however, were closely related to the Khefa, or Hittites, and 
had the same chief god, Sutekh. Some space is devoted to the Hittites them- 
selves, and the most is made of our sadly scanty knowledge of their affinities 
and history. In the first volume the Hittites of the north are connected with 
the small people of the same name which the Bible places near Hebron (Gen. 
xxiii., etc.), both being regarded as Canaanitish, and related to each other. In 
Vol. II. this is abandoned ; the Hittites of the north are here declared to have 
affinity with their northern neighbors, Meshech and Tubal, and to be connected, 
on the other hand, with Caucasian peoples. So radical a change of view, be- 
tween 1881 and 1882, leads us to see how impossible it is, as yet, to assign this 
mighty people its true place in the history of Western Asia. But the inter- 
course of Egypt with other peoples brings into the scope of this history not 
merely Hyksos and Hittites. The presence of Jacob’s family and their Exodus - 
under Mernephtah, as well as the later complications between Palestine and 
Egypt, are also noticed. It is unfortunate that the denial of Shemitic blood tu 
the ruling Hyksos destroys the value of a page or so in which race-relationship 
is made a ground for the favorable reception of Joseph and his father’s family. 
Assyria, of course, becomes prominent in the latter part of the volume. Prof. 
Lenormant holds to the (probably erroneous) view that there was early con- 
tact—at least as early as the Mernephtah of the Exodus, between Egypt and 
Greeco-Italic peoples (see, on the other hand, A. WIEDEMANN, Die Aeltesten 
Bezichungen zwischen Aégypten u. Griechenland, Leipz., 1883). 

Vol. III. treats of the religion and customs of Egypt. It, like the others, is 
abundantly illustrated, and full of interest. The succeeding volumes will be 
cordially welcomed, especially when the author deals with Babylon and Assyria, 
where he is so thoroughly at home. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, from the discoveries of the 
Continent to the present time. By JAcoB HARRIS PaTToN, A.M. Illustrated. 
2 vols, 8vo. . 1,160 pp. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Some years ago, when Professor Patton’s “ Concise History of the American Peo- 
ple,” in one volume, came into our hands, we were at once impressed and pleased 
by its readable character. To make a work covering so large a surface interesting 
to a general reader, when condensation and conciseness must be kept prominently 
in view, is by no means an easy task, and it is but simple justice to say that Pro- 
fessor Patton has accomplished it in this revised and enlarged issue of his history 
as in the earlier publication. In these two volumes he brings the history down to 
the administration of President Arthur. 

Professor Patton possesses some peculiar qualifications for this task. He is a 
successful teacher of long experience, and he has thorough command of his material, 
to the amassing and arranging of which he has devoted great labor and extended 
research. He is at home, not only in the successive events of our history, but in the 
principles and ideas which have been at the roots of our political development. Be- 
sides these, he has been a most careful student of the physical characteristics of the 
United States, and published four years ago a valuable little manual on its natural 
resources. He writes in a calm, judicial spirit, and has the none too common gift 
of saying what he knows in a lucid, simple, and straightforward manner. 

The feature of the book which especially distinguishes it, is its high moral and 
religious tone. The author is a C/rzstéan teacher, and shows his colors frankly, 
though not obtrusively or offensively. The religious element is wrought into the 
fibre of the work, as it is into the author’s life and thought. He is a firm believer 
in God in History, and regards the history of this nation as shaped by a controlling 
Providence. “In the late exciting period,” he observes, ‘‘ statesmen groped their 
way; no man saw the end from the beginning. An overruling Hand brought 
about the great result, not by the plannings of men, but in spite of them.” 

His intent goes beyond furnishing a mere chronicle or compend of facts. He 
brings his facts to illustrate principles, and, while aiming to omit nothing which 
goes to a complete presentation of facts, he seizes upon and emphasizes those which 
have been factors in the making of history, throwing subordinate facts into informal 
summaries. 

Many illustrations of this might be cited. He lays great stress, for instance, on 
the moral and religious features of the early Puritan civilization ; on the number and 
dominant influence of the ministers who emigrated to New England; on the general 
familiarity with the Bible among all classes of the community; on the act of 1647, 
which inaugurated the common-school system of New England. “This event,” he 
remarks, “ deserves more than a mere record. It was the first instance in Christen- 
dom in which a civil government took measures to confer upon its youth the bless- 
ings of education. . . . . Never before was embodied in practice a principle so com- 
prehensive in its nature and so fruitful in good results, as that of training a nation 
of intelligent people by educating a// its youth.” He also brings out the benefits 
resulting to the community from the theory of making each citizen a landholder and a 
participant in the discussions and proceedings of the town-meetings. ‘In conse- 
quence of this political schooling, we find that on the great questions which came 
up a hundred years later, these ‘citizens of the common folk’ were remarkably 
well-informed, and the sentiments of the most intelligent patriots of that period 
found in their minds a ready response.” 

Professor Patton deals with the war from the stand-point of a loyal Northerner, 
without passion, but in a vein of warm and patriotic feeling which imparts interest 
to his succinct narrative. Toward the close of the work he discusses some ques- 
tions of a more general character ; such as, Will there ever be another attempt to 
destroy the Union? “No doubt,” he observes, “ questions of national policy will arise 
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in the future on which will be differences of opinion, but never, probably, of a class. 
involving principles of morals, of right, and of justice, wounding the conscience of 
the people, as was the case in respect to the system of slavery.” We are glad that 

Professor Patton is so hopeful as to the results of “ the principles of religious freedom 

securing perfect toleration in matters of conscience,” of the common-school system, 

etc.; but there are some questions affecting the possible future of the country which 

it was not within the province of such a work as this to discuss at length, and which 

make us feel that perhaps, on the whole, the author is on safer ground as an his- 

torian than as a prophet. His words on the “ assassination of character,” the prac- 

tice of indiscriminate misrepresentation and abuse of individuals in the interest of 
political partisanship, and on the kindred question of the spoils system, are whole- 

some and timely. We regard the book as, on the whole, the most valuable 

popular manual of American history now in the market. It is a book to be placed 

in the hands of young people, and which will stimulate them to a more extended 
and minute study of the history of their own land; and students and readers of all 
classes will find it an invaluable handbook for reference, which is facilitated by the 
excellent topical index at the end, Professor Patton deserves the hearty thanks of 
the reading public. MARVIN R. VINCENT, 


Tue LITERARY HIsToRY OF ENGLAND IN THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND BEGINNING 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. Macmillan & Co. 

This work would be more accurately described as a series of short biographies of 
the eminent literary persons living within that period. They begin with Cowper 
and end with the female novelists Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, and Susan Fer- 
rier. To these biographical and critical sketches are appended three chapters, en- 
titled ‘‘ Literature in Ireland,” “ Historians and Philosophers,” “ Theologians.” 

The aim of the work is thus stated in the introductory. chapter (p. 11): “ Our 
present object zs to trace the awakening of the new epoch tn literature which dawned 
tn the end of the Eighteenth Century, stretching forward into our own, and not only 
creating a new code and new laws, but changing the very atmosphere, the scene, the 
Jirmament, and bringing in a purer moral and a higher soul.” 

Mrs. Oliphant enters a vigorous protest in the introductory chapter against any- 
thing like a theory of Development or Evolution as applied to Literature. To quote 
her own words, “ Nothing ismore remarkable in the history of humanity, or less ca- 
pable of reduction to rule, than are the waves of literary impulse. They neither resem- 
ble each other, nor do they move at regular intervals; nor has one, so far as we can 
perceive, any natural connection in the way of cause and effect with another, or 
resemblance to it.” ‘In the nineteenth century, it is more philosophical to say that 
the movements of literary genius are determined by some force, of which we have 
not as yet discovered the conditions.” ‘ Every singer is a new miracle—created if 
nothing else is created—no growth developed out of precedent poets, but something 
sprung from an impulse which is not reducible to law” (Introd. chap., pp. 5 and 6). 

We cannot help thinking, however, that a deeper knowledge of History would 
have qualified these statements. For nothing is plainer than that literature is most 
profoundly affected and shaped by its surroundings or environments, to use the term. 
English literature has been very perceptibly shaped by the Italian, French, and Ger- 
man literatures in turn—to say nothing of the subtler and more powerful national 
forces within. Her main position, however, is not to be easily shaken. 

It is in succeeding chapters of the work that her best qualities as a literary historian 
appear. First of all is her work to be commended for its veadadleness. In this 
respect it is in striking contrast with most histories of literature—which are generally 
as dry as names and dates can make them. She has discussed all her subjects in a 
fresh and living way, at times with very clear insight, often with keen wit, and 
always with a genuine enthusiasm. The style is diffuse. It could hardly be other- 
wise after so long exercise in the field of fiction. We could well spare some of her 
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amplifications for some quotations from the author, illustrating her well-taken point 
of criticism. 

Another and the main excellence of the work is the connected view tt gives us of 
the writers and of the period discussed. Such a handbook within reach is of great 
service to a literary student, and especially for the knowledge it furnishes of the less 
known writers. In fact, the work is more valuable for this than for its discussions of 
the greater lights of literature. Such notices as those of Henry Mackenzie, The 
Cockney School, and Susan Ferrier are excellent, and traverse a region of literary 
effort which is an unknown land to many who are thoroughly at home with Scott 
and Byron. The reader of this volume as he goes through the successive estimates 
of Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, The Lake School, Landor, Lamb, Scott, Shelley, Byron, 

_Keats, besides those of the class already named, is continually struck with the skill 
with which the period as a whole is made to justify her estimate of it in the outset as 
a “development of higher genius and purified life.” This indeed suggests what is a 
third excellence of the work—the spirit of its criticism, Mrs. Oliphant is never 
narrow nor pedantic. So far as she goes, her critical estimates are discriminating. 
This part of her work errs by defect. There is too little of it in comparison with the 
biographical portions. In these Mrs. Oliphant evidently feels most at home, and her 
book shows it. Those persons who are in search of anything like full, detailed 
criticism must seek it elsewhere. Comparison of the admirable lives of “Men of 
Letters,” edited by Mr. Morley, will show at once the justice of this comment. There 
is also an inequality in the thoroughness of these critical estimates. Admirers of 
Wordsworth will feel that scant justice has been done this greatest figure in our 
modern poetry. But after all these abatements, there is much excellent critical work. 
Our limits forbid anything like detailed consideration of her criticisms. Occasionally 
too she enters on a field of criticism where her views, if not entirely new, are very far 
from being hackneyed; as when she discusses Cowper’s relation to Newton in its 
influence on his poetry, or as when she defends Burns’ trenchant satires on 
Hypocrisy in his Holy Willie’s Prayer. We confess, however, to an unmitigated sur- 
prise, when after reading her just and admirably stated estimate of the immoral in 
Shelley and Byron—all the more admirable because joined with so hearty an appre- 
ciation of the good and great in their poetry—to find these words at the close: “ By 
this time, perhaps—who can tell?—these changed and perfected voices in fullest 
harmony and measure are preparing for us the songs to be sung in heaven.”” ~ 

Mrs. Oliphant has in her various writings shown a remarkable versatility of talent. 
This literary history is perhaps her most ambitious attempt in authorship. Like 
all her other writings it is essentially popular—but popular‘in a good sense. It 
ought to stimulate the reading of our noble literature. It is well fitted to attract 
readers to the authors themselves. In doing this service, she has done well. 

JAMES O. MuRRAY. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. By ALFRED H. WELSH, A.M. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

The author has purposely entitled his work—a development, or, as he expresses it 
in the first sentence of his prologue: “A nation’s literature is the outcome of its 
whole life.” He refers its growth to four cardinal agencies—Race, Surroundings, 
Epoch, and Person, and by presefting these in their combination and interaction, 
seeks to avoid the extreme theories as to literature held by Buckle, Taine, and Dra- 
per. He rightly insists that the main idea of a history of literature is, that it be a 
philosophic history; a record of causes and principles, of great social and ethical 
laws. He has aimed to magnify what we may call the inner personality of litera- 
ture, to interpret the spirit of the book and of the man. Special pains are taken to 
connect the growth of English literature with that of America; to study authorship 
through its representative writers ; to bring it, as far as possible, within the area of 
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modern thought, and everywhere to exalt that moral sentiment which marks the de- 
velopment of the English mind. The plan of the history is suggested by the head- 
ings of the several chapters. The subject is discussed in periods, as follows: Forma- 
tive, Initiative, Creative, Philosophical, Transitional, Retrogressive, Critical, and 
Diffusive. Each chapter gives in addition to the subject proper a brief discussion 
of the politics and religion of the period as related to literary growth, and in this 
respect happily accords with those civil and ecclesiastical histories which combine a 
constant reference to literature with politics and morals. Such is the theory which 
our author has stated, and which in two large volumes he aims to explain and apply. 
We believe it to be, in the main, a correct and comprehensive theory, and serves so 
far to place the volumes before us in that higher plane of literary discussion occu- 
pied by Morley, Bascom, and Shairp. As to the success with which the author has 
carried out his own theory, there may justly be some difference of opinion. It may 
be objected that the subject is too broad; that the plan is too elaborate; that we had 
given us no proper history of the English language, and that the promise of a philo- 
sophic treatment has not been fulfilled. As to the first three of these objections, 
there is not a little truth. In attempting what purports to be a history of the lan- 
guage as well as the literature, the author has made the mistake already made by 
Prof. Craik, but carefully avoided by the best modern historians of English letters. 
The history of the English language is a theme spacious enough in itself and may 
safely be committed to such specialists as Morris, Earle, and Marsh. It is but just to 
say, however, that even here the author has not altogether failed, but has given us 
quite enough of the historical outline of the language, to enable us to connect it as 
it goes on with the literature itself. His failure in purpose is a part of his actual 
success, His classification of periods is too elaborate, and may wisely be reduced to 
three or four. As to the last of the objections mentioned, we feel bound to defend 
the author. The work as a whole is scientific and thoughtful. Despite the fact that 
little new remains to be said on the subject in hand, the author has succeeded in 
presenting it with a good degree of freshness and original suggestion. This is 
especially true of the opening and closing chapters and, also, where there is an 
attempt to show the close relations of poetry and prose to the civic and ethical life 
of the time. We are free to say that oftentimes the continuity and force of the dis- 
cussion are impaired by excessive extracts and by minute subdivision, and that there 
are some hasty inferences. Still, the general drift of the book is scholarly and sug- 
gestive, and cannot but be helpful to the student of English thought. A glance at 
the list of authorities given will evince to the reader the philosophic basis in which 
the record rests. The spirit of the history is healthful throughout and intensely 
English. Opening with Caedmon and closing with Emerson, we wonder where the 
historical unity lies in authors so radically different. It lies in their common English 
blood and speech, or as Emerson himself would term it—English Traits. 
T. W. Hunt. 
Lrprary OF ANGLO-SAXON PoETRY. BrdéwuLF. By J. A. HARRISON. Ginn, Heath 
& Co., Boston. 

One of the most urgent needs which the recent revival of interest in English 
philology has brought to light, is that of American editions of the best Anglo-Saxon 
prose and poetry. The German and the English editions have been found so diffi- 
cult of access and so expensive, that the study of First English has suffered not a 
little thereby. Nor is it altogether gratifying to the pride of an ingenuous American 
scholar, to feel that he should be thus dependert upon foreign sources for the best 
results in this department. As far as the publication of Early and Middle English 
text is concerned, the main work has naturally been done, and well done, by native 
English scholars, such as Skeat, Earle, Sweet, and Morris, under the auspices of the 
Early English Text Society. 

As to the work of what has happily been called: The Earliest English Text 
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Society, most has been done by continental scholars, the Danes and Germans, such 
as Bouterwek, Heyne, Rask, and Grein. In connection with these, however, some 
English philologists, such as Kemble, Arnold, Thorpe, and Bosworth, have done 
timely and telling work. Up to a comparatively recent date, American scholarship 
had made no contributions to this work, and even that which was. done, was in the 
line of the elementary rather than in that of the more advanced and critical. 

To Prof. March, of Easton, is due the awakening of a genuine interest in all that 
pertains to English speech, and more especially in its first forms. Since then, more 
or less of worthy work has been done at home by Corson, Carpenter, Cook, and Harri- 
son. To Prof. Harrison, of Lexington, special meed is due in beginning the editing of 
the earliest poets. His recent edition of ‘‘ Bedwulf” thus marks a new departure in 
the critical and satisfactory study of our mother-tongue, and opens the way for a 
library of Anglo-Saxon poetry in American forms and at moderate cost. Professors 
Garnett and Sharp have been working on “ Bedwulf” in connection with Prof. 
Harrison, and it is the design of the general editor to assign to a few of the more 
zealous Saxon scholars of the country the editing of this First English Poetry. 
“Beéwulf” and the ‘“‘ Exodus ” of Caedmon are already in our hands. It is expected 
that others will speedily follow, and it is earnestly hoped that this effort to further 
the independent study of English on the part of American scholars may meet with 
favor at the hands of all lovers of the home-speech. T. W. Hunt. 


SocrATEs. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phzdo of Plato, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a good translation, giving the thought and spirit of the original. The 
parts of the Phedo which are not translated are chiefly the argumentative parts of 
the dialogue. The Phedo purports to give the conversation of Socrates on the last 
day of his life. It contains five explicit and two implicit arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, a doctrine of future rewards and punishments, and motives to a 
virtuous life, in order to a desirable and certain futurity. The substance of the 
explicit arguments is stated, but the passages containing them are the passages 
omitted in the translation. The description also of the true heaven or true earth, 
and of the future state, is largely omitted, S. S. ORRIS. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: Historical and Descriptive. By JOHN GEDDIE, F.R.G.S, 
I2mo, pp. 524. T. Nelson & Sons: London, Edinburgh, and New York. 1882. 

Of the Empires that are most imperial in their proportions, the Chinese is first in 
population, the Russian in area, the British in the stretch of its territory and the 
variety of its populations and resources, The Russian Empire embraces about five- 
ninths of the Continent of Europe and (at the last advices) about three-eighths of 
Asia. Its growth has been and is one of the marvels of modern and ancient history. 
Within the reign of Alexander II., the coronation of whose successor is still in fear- 
ful suspense, there was added territory exceeding three times the area of the Empire 
as it was at the accession of Ivan III., “the real founder of the modern Rus- 
sian Empire.” And even the quiet additions of the last ten years exceed, by nearly 
one-half, the realm over which Ivan began to reign A.D. 1462. 

The mere story of such a development, if well told, could not fail to interest ; and 
all the more, if in proper order and measure, the physical characteristics and re- 
sources of these wide and various realms were duly exhibited, in themselves and in 
their relations to the gigantic historic movements that have swept over them or been 
enacted within them. The finest pictorial effects are possible from the hand of a 
master dealing with such masses and varieties of natural wealth, and such stretches 
and intensities of terror and desolation, as are comprised within this Empire of the 
Cazars. 

The rise and fall of the States and peoples that have come and gone within the 
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scene and the course of the Russian development, supply episodes full of instruction 
and of pathetic interest. Meanwhile the great resultant people and dominion have 
been taking form; and the processes and the successive partial results and the 
present status, challenge and reward the most careful scrutiny. One need not be 
reading very far back in the history of modern Europe, to find it a matter of supreme 
indifference what the notions, interests, or schemes of Russia might be. Bismarck 
and Granville and Kalnoky, with Challemel-Lacour and Safvet Pacha (or their suc- 
cessors), in whatever other direction they may be looking, wake and sleep with one 
eye open toward St. Petersburg. So essential is it that the world should know all 
that is given it to know of the thoughts of the Gortschakoffs and Ignatieffs. Mr. 
Geddie therefore has for his theme one of intrinsic and living interest. His arrange- 
ment and treatment are very fortunate, and the brightness and vigor of his style 
make eager attention easy from the beginning to the end. His book deserves a 
warm commendation. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


A NEw, EASY, AND COMPLETE HEBREW COURSE: Containing a Hebrew Gram- 
mar with copious Hebrew and English exercises strictly graduated; also a 
Hebrew-English and an English-Hebrew lexicon, designed for the purpose of 
self-instruction as well as for use in Schools and Colleges. By the late Rev. T. 
BOWMAN, M.A. In two parts. Part II., Irregular Verbs, etc. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1882. 8vo, pp. 423. 

This volume contains, in connection with abundant paradigms of nouns and 
irregular verbs, a carefully prepared series of accompanying exercises in translating 
Hebrew and of rendering Hebrew into English. The first volume contained a like 
series of exercises upon the regular verb. W. H. GREEN. 


OF the recent publications, more miscellaneous in their character, that we must 
dismiss more briefly, we notice : 


Ragnarok: the Age of Fire and Gravel. By Jenatéus Donnelly, author of Af- 
lantis. 12mo, pp. 452. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1883. Western states- 
men have been known before now to run a muck in the fields of political and eco- 
nomic science, despising all theories that do not, by their greenness, suggest a 
prairie in spring-time. Our erratic author tilts with the geologists in regard to the 
origin of the phenomena of the Drift (which is the main subject of his book), insist- 
ing himself on ascribing them to an ancient collision between the earth and a comet 
immeasurably more substantial in its structure than Young and Proctor and their 
guild conceive possible. Reminiscences of this catastrophe he finds in the myths of 
many peoples, and for the first time teaches us, in the light of this discovery, how 
to read the books of Job and Genesis. Job embodies the lucubrations of a few sad 
survivors of the great catastrophe (not a case of boils), as from a cave where they 
had found shelter they gaze on the desolate earth. And Genesis, rearranged and 
read anew by the light of the comet’s tail, tells how the earth was not created but 
readjusted after the collision, of which Lot and his daughters, hiding in their cave, 
were some of the survivors.— Zhe Wisdom of the Brahmin; a didactic Poem. 
Translated from the German of Frzedrich Rickert. By Charles T. Brooks. 
Books i-vi. 1I2mo, pp. 452. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1882. To Ruickert’s 
high poetical gifts, which made him one of the first lyric poets of Germany, there 
were added rare attainments as an Orientalist. His Wezshett des Brahmanen, 
which was produced while he was Professor at Erlangen, and has passed through 
numerous editions in the original, called into exercise his finest natural powers and 
his highest scholarly accomplishments. With great fidelity and with great beauty he 
sets forth in this poem the best thought and sentiment of Brahmanism. Mr. 
Brooks’ reputation as a scholar, translator, and poet, has been too long and too 
securely established to leave room for doubt as to the merits of his reproduction of 
Rickert. The translation is mature, having been years in hand. Six of the twenty 
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books of the original are given here. The little volume is not one for continuous 
reading, but one to be taken up for occasional refreshment and delight ; it sparkles 
with gems; it is fragrant with Eastern perfumes ; its gnomic sentences start reflec- 
tion. It is, moreover, a valuable contribution to the comparative study of religions. 
—The Great Epics of Medieval Germany. An Outline of their Contents and 
History. By George Theodore Dippold, etc. 12mo, pp. 323. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1882. Not a little of our modern poetry, music, and illustrative art has 
been so drawing upon these medizval German poems and legends, that Prof. Dippold 
is meeting a want much wider than that of the scholar’s study by his careful and 
scholarly volume. He describes, analyzes, and opens the way for a more critical 
study of the Nibelungen Lied, Gudrun, Parzival, Tristan and Isold, and Iwein. His 
direct studies have been thorough and appreciative; his specimens of translation 
‘are very satisfactory; while at the same time his studies have been broad and 
judicious in the extensive critical literature that has been growing up about his 
much-debated subject.—Short Studzes on Great Subjects. Fourth Series. By 
Fam:s Anthony Froude, 12mo, pp. 370. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1883. What reasons the author may have for announcing this volume as the con- 
clusion of the series which has been appearing at intervals since 1867, we do not 
know. Whatever his judgment or his fancy, we shall hope to place on our shelves 
in years to come, side by side with “‘ Short Studies,” other collections of Mr. Froude’s 
collected essays. In this volume, as in its predecessors, the subjects are not equally 
great, nor the studies equally short, nor the discussions and criticisms equally the 
exponents of the author’s views or powers. The papers by which the volume will 
be chiefly remembered are ‘‘ The Life and Times of Thomas Becket,” and “ The 
Oxford Counter-Reformation.”— 7he //zad of Homer done into English Prose. By 
Andrew Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers,M.A. 12mo, pp. 518. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. Of its kind, this translation by Fellows of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge merits a foremost place. The work, although in the first 
instance divided among the three authors, has been in every part canvassed and 
approved by all. Poetical versions of Homer, like those of Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Sotheby, and Lord Derby, just so far forth as they are well done, have an advantage 
in their poetic form. A prose translation, being free from the restraint of rhyme 
and rhythm, may easily attain a higher precision, and yet be essentially poetic in 
conception, in diction, and in general style, as the one before us really is. The son- 
nets prefixed by the two Oxford scholars, Messrs. Lang and Myers, show that they 
might well have essayed a poetic rendering ; and a poem so well commended as Mr. 
Lang’s “ Helen of Troy,” should be full proof that he could have attained no mean 
success in such a version. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED: 


From THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


BRIGHTER Days; or, The Story of Catherine Jans. A sequel to ‘‘ Those Dark 
Days.” By HELEN C. CHAPMAN. pp. 288. 


Henry Moore’s CHoice. By JULIA MATTHEWS. pp. 379. 

TANGLES AND CORNERS IN KEzzIE Drisco.t’s Lire. By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
PP. 335- 

THROUGH THE DeEseERT. Letting-Down-the-Bar Series, No. 4. By Mrs. A. K. 
DUNNING. pp. 272. $1.00. 

GATHERED IN. Letting-Down-the-Bar Series, No.5. By Mrs. A. K. DUNNING. 
Ppp. 300. $1.00. 
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DorotHy DORCHESTER. By HELEN B. WILu1AMs. pp. 396. $1.25. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE. General Argument. By Prof. B. B. WARFIELD, 
Tract 210, pp. 47. 


From THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
HEROES AND HEROINES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. By Rev. A. Ritcuiz, Ph.D. 
PP. 352. 


From MACMILLAN & CO., NEw York. 


WANDERINGS IN SouTH AFRICA. By CHARLES WATERTON. With 100 illustrations. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Woop. Price Sixpence. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROS., New York. 


SPURGEON’s SERMONS. Comprising neariy 250 discourses, with complete Indexes on 
both texts and subjects. 10vols., 12mo. $10.00. 

Daysprinc. A Story of the Time of William Tyndale, Reformer, Scholar, and 
Martyr. By EMMA MARSHALL. pp. 415. $1.50. 

Bex’s First CORNER. By Mrs, NATHANIEL CONKLIN. pp. 382. $1.50. 

LirE AND Lazbors OF RoBERT Morratt, D.D. By WILLIAM WALTERS. pp. 336. 

JouNn PLouGHMAN’s TALK. By C. H. SPURGEON. pp. 177. 


From A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM THE IMITATION OF CuRIsT. By THomaAs A KeEmpis, 
Selected by T. M. Linpsay, D.D. 25 cents. 


C. Sonnets By C. AuTHors, Edited by Henry J. NICOLL. 


ROYAL GRACE AND LoyAL Girts. By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. pp. 564. $1.00. 


From W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Onto. 


Hoty VOICES FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. By EpmuNnp S, Lorenz and IsAlAH 
BULTZELL. pp. 192. 





